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0 1 \URC PE A V'S un nderftand. by the Eaſt-Indies all the coun- 
: | "tries and empires, Which laying ſouth of Tartary, extend 5 
[ 5 from the eaſtern frontiers of Perſia, to the eaſtern coaſts of 7” 
„ _ China. .The iſlands of Japan are likewiſe. included jn this denomina- 
> - © "Yah; as pre, all, the Malay iſlands, in which the Dutch have ſuch 
| 5 1 valuable poſſeſſion ons, and which extend to the ſouthward, as far 25 the | : 
1 coalts, of. New Holland, and eaſtward to lands unknown. 5 
| 3 a Bur the name of In dia can only. with propriety be e . 
WES i 1 | # 
. country which i is diſtinguiſhed 1 in Aſia as well as in Europe by the name 
5 ; = of Indoſtan. 4 7 whe ; 7 22 | | ; a +3 ; | # F | | 8 12 2 0 | 
7 : 8 l J !!!!!!ũ ͤͤ . 1 166 IH i n : 
ph. N „ HAT part of the wellen fide of Indoſtan, which is ; not bounded | by „„ 
5 i the ſea, is ſeparated from Perſia and the Ulſteg Tartary  defarts,* and 5 4 
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A Diss ERTATITION on the Eftabliſhments 
"the ancients under the 
name of Paropamiſus: Mount Caucaſus forms its barrier to the north, 
@parating'it from various nations of Tartars, from the great and hetle 

Thibet. From mount Caucaſus to Chitigan, marſhes and rivers divide it 
from the kingdoms of Tepra, Aſſam, and Aracan : the ſea, from Chi- 


tigan to cape Comorin and from hence to Perſia, embraces the reſt. of 
* 1 
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Tur s great extent of country his Fred inhabited, from the earlieſt 
antiquity, by a people who have no reſemblance either in their figures 
or manners with any of the nations which are contiguous to them. 
Although theſe nations have at different times ſent conquerors amongſt 
them, who have eſtabliſhed themſelves in different parts of the country: 
although the Mogul Tartars under Tamerlane and his ſucceſſors have at 
laſt rendered themſelves lords of almoſt the whole of it; yet the origi- 
nal / inhabitants have loſt very little of their original character by the 


oe o—__ gy Aa 


B26 8 1 DES the particular denominations which they receive 115 the 
caſts and countries in which they are born, there is one more general, 


which is applied indiſcriminately to diſtinguiſh the. original, natives 


from all who have intruded rin nr the amon TE them a 1 An 
1 1 


Tas 3 TE loſt all memory the ages in ih they _ 


2 believe in VisTNou, EswWwAR A, BRAMA, and a hundred thouſand 


divinities ſubordinate to theſe. Theſe divinities are worſhipped in temples 
called Pagodas in every part of Indoſtan, the whole extent of which is 


holy land to its inhabitants, that is, there is no part in which ſome di- 


vinity has not appeared and done ſomething to merit a temple and 


prieſts to take care of it. Some of theſe fabrics are of immemorial an- 
tiquity: they are at the ſame time monuments of ſuch ſtupendous la- 


bour, that they are W to have been bole 7 the 125 to whom 
ee dance bh EN HeIPTE Be | 15 
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. made by Mahomedan Conquerors in Indo/tan.. 3 
Tu hiſtory of theſe gods is a heap of the greateſt abſurdities. It 
is Eſwara twiſting off the neck of Brama ; it is the Sun, who gets his 

teeth knocked out, and the Moon, who has her face beat black and 

blue at a feaſt, at which the gods quarrel and fight with the ſpirit of a 

mob. They ſay that the Sun and Moon carry in their faces to this day 
the marks of this broil. Here and there a moral or metaphyſical alle- 
gory, and ſometimes a trace of the hiſtory of a firſt legiſlator, is dif 
cernible in theſe tories ; but in general they are ſo very extravagant and 

incoherent, that we-ſhould be left to wonder how a people ſo reaſonable 

in other reſpects ſhould have adopted ſuch a code of nonſenſe as a 

creed of religion, did we nene ee ba a e e * 
nations mne more b ee 1 htte 
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2 A 4 $ T7 20 


un nad wid ray of the ee Aaken From Sek 
Brachmans who are mentioned to us with ſo much reverence by anti- 
quity, and although much inferior either as philoſophers or men of 
learning to the reputation of their anceſtor£, as priefts their religious doc- 
trines are ſtill implicitly followed by the whole nation, and as preceptors 
op are the ſource of all the Pane a6 which ae in Indoſtan. 
N 

l at . ey 188050 dow 8 of catulating an eclipſe, 
and this ſeems to be the utmoſt ſtretch of their mathematical know- 
ledge. They have a good idea of logic: but it does nt appear 
that they have any treatiſes on rhetoric ; their ideas of muſic, if we 
may judge from the practice, are barbarbous; and in medicine they 
derive no aſſiſtance from the wenge of e ſince difcQions 


are cam egy to their e 
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Tur FRO no flood nk eat no gech, Wer hey believe in ah 
tranſmugration of ſouls; they encourage wives to burn themſelves: with 
their deceaſed huſbands, and ſeem to make the perfection of religion to 
conſiſt in a punctual obſervance of numerous ceremonies performed in 
the worſhip of their gods, and in a ſtrict attention to keep their bodies 
free from pollution. Hence purifications. and ablutions, as diftated by 
ET. 5 B 2 their 
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their ſcriptures} are peed by on and take g no ſmall 

e of their time. | | 

A e cannot eat any 1 which has 1555 ae or le 
touched by any other hand than that of a Bramin, and from the ſame 
principle, cannot be married to a perſon of any other caſt in the king- 
dom, becauſe his own caſt is the higheſt, even above that of the kings. 
They ſay that they were formerly the kings of the whole country, and 
preſerve to this day the privilege of commuting capital puniſhment, when 


merited, by the loſs of their eyes. To kill a Bramin is one of the five 


ſins, for which there 1 is ſcarce _ In ao 6 (6-; 2 by cc 
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Taz pre-eminence of the e admitted, it W as if the In- 


dians had determined to compenſate the odium of ſuch a ſuperiority, by 


forming themſelves into a number of diſtinct tribes or gradations of 
people, who reſpectively ſubmit to the different degrees of eſtimation in 
which they have at laſt agreed to abide, as eee as wes whole agree 
to menue the ping of the mmi. kiel Hil dt hank 


17 Wat ' > EAT Hig : - Fw 3 EYE 39g: 1 

Tur many 5 e nt which the Bramins derive Sons 
their ſpiritual authority, and the impoſſibility of being admitted into their 
tribe, have perhaps given riſe to that number of Joguees and Facquires, 


who torture themſelves with ſuch various and aſtoniſhing penances only 


to gan the ſame a Mine a ruin derwes from his en 5 


Tu E 99 or . into ahi 10 Iodine! are divided; are an 
<d by travellers to be eighty- four: perhaps when India ſhall be better 
known, we ſhall find them to be many more; for there is a ſingular 
diſpoſition in the Indian, from very trifling circumſtances to form a ſect 
apart from the reſt of his neighbours. But the order of pre- eminence 
of all the caſts in a particular city or province is generally indiſputably 
decided. The Indian of an inferior caſt would think himſelf honoured 
by adopting the cuſtoms of a ſuperior caſt; but this would give battle 


ſooner than not vindicate its Fes; the inferior receives the vie- 
5 N tuals 


* 
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| made by Mahomedan Conquerors in Indeflay. = 3 
tuals prepared by a ſuperior caſt with reſpect, but the ſuperior, will not 
partake of a meal which has been prepared by the hands of an infe- 
rior caſt, Their marriages are circumſcribed by the ſame barriers as the 
reſt of their intercourſes; and hence, beſides the national phyſiog- 
nomy, the members of each caſt preſerve an air of ſtill greater reſem - 
blance to one another. There are ſome caſts e for their 
n others as remarkaklc for en n 


"As LL theſe caſts acknowledge 5 Re fac alt prieſts, and wich | 
them admit the tranſmigration. . In devotion to this opinion ſome afflict 
themſelves at the death of à fly, although occaſioned by their inad- 
vertence. But the far greater number of caſts are not ſo ſcrupulous, | 
and eat, although very ſparingly, both of fiſh and fleſh ; ao like the 
Jews, not of all kinds s W e 


THEIR diet is chiefly.) rice, an nate date with ginger, tur- 
meric and other hotter ſpices,” which grow, almoſt, ſpontaneouſly in their 
gardens. They eſteem milk the pureſt of foods, | becauſe they think it 
partakes of ſome of the properties of the near of their gods and be- 
cauſe they eſteem the cow itſelf almoſt a divinit . 11 


AN een to the ſhedding 81 blood, . — from his 8 | 
| ak ſeconded by the great temperance of a life which is paſſed. hy moſt | 
of them in a very ſparing uſe of animal food, and a total abſtinence from . 
| Intoxicating liquors; the influence of the moſt regular of climates, in 
which the great heat of the ſun and the great fertility of the, ſoil, leſſen ; 
moſt- of the wants to which the human ſpecies i is ſubject in auſterer 
regions, and ſupply the reſt without the exertion of much labour; 
theſe cauſes, with various derivations and conſequences from them, have 
all together contributed to render the Indian the moſt enervated inhabit- 
ant of we Bae e 


HR en at 55 bebt of blood, and is of a be 2 
to be e and den for by the "great delicacy of his con- 
| . 
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6 Dee va rron in the Ballen 
figuration. This is {6 Mpht as to give him no chahee of en | 


An, the Ban of, an infizbitant of more northern regions, FO 


12 


mie neee fe bappines Ebner in the Af of i db. 
meſtir liſe; to which ſufficiently inclined by the climate, he is obliged 


by his retigivn, which eſteems matrimony a duty indiſpenfible in beer 
man who does not quit the world to unite himſelf to God: ſack is their 


phraſe. Although permitted by his religion, according to the example 
of his gods, to have ſeveral, he is feldom the huſband of more than 
one wife: and this wife is of a decency of demeanour; of a ſollicitude in 
her family, and of a fidelity to her vows,” which 6 1 Uo Honour to 
1 nature in che moſt e countries. 


& 
4 4 


Hs ad conſiſt in going to 12 Pagoda, in «fiſting at religi- 
ous ſhews, in fulfilling a variety of ceremonies preſcribed to him on all 


occaſions, by the Bramin ; for, ſubje& to a thouſand lapſes from the 
ideas he has adopted of impurity, the Indian is always offending his 
gods, de are Tot to be en fl their pre is  laticfied. 4a een 

Ix a country of ſuch great extent, divided into "gg? many diſtinct 
ſovereignties,, it cannot be expected that there ſhould be no exceptions 
to one general aſſertion of the character of the inhabitants. There is 


. every where in the mountains a wild inhabitant, whoſe bow an Euro- 


pean can ſcarcely draw. There are in the woods people who ſubſiſt 
by their incurſions into the neighbouring plains, and Who, without 
the ferocity of the American, poſſeſs all his treachery ; ; and according 
to Mr. Thevenot, India has had its cannibals i in the center of one f 
the moſt cultivated provinces of the empire. The Rajpouts by their 
courage have preſerved themſelves almoſt independant. of the Great 
Mogul. The inhabitants of the countries ſtill nearer to the moun- 
tains of the frontier, diſtinguiſhed by the activity of their character 
from the indolence of the reſt of the nation, have cafily turned Ma- 
ane 23 theſe Affghans are che beth: troops in the emperor's 


ſervice, 


SD, maake dy Malumedan Conguerers in Indiflan. wp 
"(vicar cind the a CER when * a 
Dun arts otic and kae abe of liſe eee 
_chir iim Wa inch The beyond what is neceſſary to ſupply the wants 
uf a climate which knows ſo few. At the ſame time no ideas of taſte 
-or ſine deſign have exiſted amongſt them: and we ſeek in vain for 
15580 in the magnificence ef the nn. of the 9 | 


Tx IR knowledge of mechanical powers is ſo very conflacd, that we 
are left to admire, without being able to account for, the manner in 


which they have erected their capital Pagodas. It does not appear that 
they had ever made a bridge of arches over any of their rivers, before 


the Mahomedans came ende them. 


IT is to the ſuppleneſs with which the whole frame of an Indian is 
endowed, and which is ſtill more remarkable in the configuration of 
his hand, that we are indebted for the exquiſite perfection of their 
manufactures of linnen. The fame inſtruments which an Indian 
employs to make a piece of cambric, would, under the rigid fingen of 
an European f ſcarcely Fre a piece of canvaſs. 


HIS religion forbids the Indian to quit his own ſhores : he wants no- 
thing from abroad: he is fo far from being ſollicitous to convert the 
ſtranger to his own opinions, or from wiſhing him to aſſimilate with the 
nation, that if a foreigner were to ſollicit the privilege of worſhiping 
, his propoſal would be received with the utmoſt contempt. 


Nor HIN G ſeems to have been De og to the happineſs 5 this na- 
tion, but that others ſhould have looked on them with the ſame indiffe- 
rence with which they regard the reſt of the world. But not content 
with the preſents which nature has ſhowered on their climate, they have 
made improvements when they felt no neceſſities. They have culti- 


vated the various and valuable produCtions of their ſoil, not to the mea- 
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ſure of their on but to that of the wants of all other nations; they 
have carried their manufactures of linnen to a perfection which ſurpaſſes 
the moſt exquiſite productions of Europe, and have encouraged with 
avidity the annual tributes of gold and filyer the reſt of the world 
conteſt for the privilege of ſending to them. They have from time im- 
memorial been as addicted to commerce, as they are averſe to war. 
y have therefore always been r rich, and have always re- 


* incapable of defending their wealth. n. 
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$BCTION II. N 


ONG bales: 8 elde en princes had entered, 8 
/ conqueſts, and eſtabliſhed themſelves 1 in India. 


Ind the 6th ö who aſcended the 
throne in the year 708 of our Ara, and in the goth of the Hegira, made 
conqueſts in India; ſo that the Alcoran was introduced en into 
this country: | 


„ paſo fon 4 eee prince of Gaz vA, the capital 
of a province ſeparated by mountains from the north-weſt parts of India, 
and fituated near Kandahar, carried the Alcoran with the ſword into In- 
doſtan in the year 1000 or 1002 of our Ara. He maintained himſelf 
in a vaſt extent of territory out of, and ſeems to have ſubdued as large a 
one in, India, if it is true that he carried his conqueſts as far to the ſouth 
as the preſent capital of the kingdom of Viſiapore near Goa. He treated 
the Indians with all the rigor of a conqueror and all the fury of a con- 
verter, plundering treaſures, demoliſhing temples, and murdering idola- 
ters throughout his rout. His hiſtorians are quite extravagant in their 
deſcriptions of the wealth he found in Indoſtan. One of them ſays, no 
doubt allegorically, that he found a tree growing out of the earth to an 
TNT; mn 
effect of nature. 


Tur ſncrefioes of this Mahmoud 3 Gow ve FF hes 
ae the dynaſty of the Gaznavides, and maintained themſelves in : 
a great part of the countries which he had conquered in India until the 
year 1155. or 1157. when KosRov SCHAH, the 13th and laſt prince 
of Gazna, and of the Gaznavide race, was depoſed by Huss Alx GavuRr, 
ſo called from the country in which he was born, On, a province * 
| ing to the north of -Gazna. 7 


C ; Tur1s 


10 A Diss ERTATTOR en the Bfabiſoment 


Tus Huſſain founded the dynaſty of the GavrIDEs, which far- 
niſhed five princes who paſſeſſed in and out of India nearly the ſame do- 
minions as their 176409 one en r __ like _ made me 


MR an H tte 1 11 


RN ee 4 e ma 


ScurAnpzDr: N, the mans of the G pee during thb life of 
his brother and GAIA THEDDIN, conquered the kingdoms of 
Multan and Delhi. He drew ſuch immenſe treaſures out of India, that 
his favourite daughter enquiring of the officer who had the care of them, 
to what value they amounted, the treafurer anſwered, that there was the 
weight of three thouſand pounds in diamonds only, by which ſhe might 
judge of the reſt: after deductions. made for oriental exaggeration, we 
may ſtill gather from this anecdote, that his conqueſts in India had given 
him great wealth. An Indian, rendered deſperate by the pollutions and 
inſults to which he ſaw his gods and e d ge a vo 
aſſaſſinate pn" Wo 2 1 OO! it. e 


\ | bf 5 1 
ieee . | 3 1 eln 1 2 N 
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Tux ie eee year aa in 1 5 . 
MANMO UD, ſucceſſor and nephew to Scheabbedin. The days of this 
Mahmoud, like thoſe of his uncle, though for a different cauſe, were 
cut off by the ſwords of aſſaſſins. Whatever dominions Mahmoud poſ- 
ſeſſed out of India; he does not ſeem to have had any great influence in it, 
or even in Gazna itſelf; he contrary to the practice of his predeceſſors, 
made not this city the capitat of his ſovereignty. His uncle Sche- 
ik þ who had no ren and was remarkable for a ſpirit of adop- 
tion, had prepared the diſmemberment of the Indian provinces from the 
empire of Gazna, by giving the government of two of them to two of his 
ſlaves. Naſſereddin received from him the countries of "Multan, Coth- 
beddin-Iheck thoſe of Delhi. At the e g made another of his 
8 bbs oper BT: ee ud ge * OY NY 9417 7 WONT 
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IN the year 1214 MoH AMED, the sch Sultan eb cated uw 
KHoWARASMIANS, whoſe territories were contiguous to thoſe of the 


Gaurides, took Gazna from the ſlave who had ſucceeded the ſlave Ta- 
| geddin- 


made by Mabomedan Conquerors in Tndeftan. 


geddin-Ildiz in the government of that city. But although he conquered 
the capital of their empire, it does not appear that he fixed hirmſelf in 
the Indian dominions oſ the Gaurides. He imprudently quarrelled with 
GINGIScHAN, and in the year 1218 was compelled to fly before the 
arms of that mighty conqueror. In the year 1220 Oy its W ata 
TE HERA 443 4 e 1 ad kran of bet 


ip eds ago 
vince of Gazna againſt the forces af Gingiſchan: in the year 122 1 he 
was ſo hard preſſed by them as to be forced to fly into India, where, on the 
weſtern banks of the Indus, he was totally defeated by Gingiſchan in per- 
fon, but ſaved his life by fvimming the river with an intrepidity which 
raiſed admiration in Gingiſchan himſelf. He remained in Multan until 
the year 1224, when he NG never more to return imo it. He was 


killed in eee 


Wes Gelaladdin finiſhed ys army of hs ee kee and 
what ſhare Gingiſchan or his ſucceflors took in the affairs of Indoſtan, we 
have not had the good fortune to diſcover, + Wo find that one Turmechi- 
tin Chan, ſtiled in Tamerlane's hiftory a deſcendant of Gengis, and one 
of the great emperors of Aſia, penetrated in the year 1240 to the city of 
Mirte laying to the north-caſt of Delhi, and made conqueſts which pre- 
ſerved great reputation to his name in India, until the appearance of 
Tamerlane; but theſe conqueſts. DER aaa 56 0 
rs fp ef egen e wat 

eee dee e ws Dave of Sheabeddin, nds imer 
independant in the ſovereignty of Delhi, which had been given to him by 
his maſter only in vicegerence. He extended me mahomedan domi- 
nions, and died peaceably on his throne in the year 1219. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by his fon AR AMSSNHARH, who was e ge 1 his father's __ 
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 Tar1s IftgTMIScwy conquered from: the ſlave Naſſereddin the pro- 
vinces which compoſed the ne kingdom of Multan. By uniting to the 
provinces of Delhi, and by governing all theſe dominions in-perſon without 
intereſting himſelf in what paſſed out of India, he became the firſt regular 
and the moſt powerful mahomedan monarch who had hitherto, Remes 
in Indoſtan. Hr ahn e 1235.4 


: | His defendants fed dhivdurady-of rag mh . 
of Delhi. F yo anions early tradi birt 
* Miro di 0 Lan ad ond bas bnd 23 


e eee neee eee his father Iletmiſche, and 
bene he had reigned a year was depaſed by his diſcontented grandees, 
who placed his ſiſter Ra DHIATEDDIN upon the throne; an extraor- 
dinary phænomenon in a mahomedan government. This female ſove- 
reign was, after various adventures, depoſed by her enn 
11 killed EI een AERO me him. | Str 


Fr ‚ 5111 * s e 1 


* 


«his an U Siam; een oak m 2 1 s killed rations 
Waere D8CHAH ALAEDDIN, fon of Eirouz Schah Rocneddin, then 
mounted the throne, and in the year 1246 was depoſed by his brother 
MAHM Oo Sowan heparan. who made great conqueſts * 


India. KL een 2 8 1 TFC 


1 3 * 2 
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wu: Ap rex the death of Mahmoud Naſſereddin, Eiroaw:his = gn | 
14 Alaeddin his nephew diſputed the throne. AL AE DDIx cauſed: Firouz 
14 to be inne, ba reinained 1 in rut 5 the. eg of Delhi until 
I 28 0 Mn el: N. LAI TOES, Oe AT 8: Nn un £444 Typ 24: 
lil 1 chafay of ee a the an of, theſe 
= ow which our guide'Monſ. D'Herbelot could not find materials to fill 
| . up. Sultan Mahmoud; who reigned at Delhi in the year 1 398, is ſtiled by 
14 Tamerlane's hiſtorian tbe grandſon of the emperor Firouz Schah, concern- 
j ing which Firouz Schah we can Ann than that he was 
J, of che family of Iletmiſche. . 
| MARHM OUD 


made by Mahomedan Conquerors in Indiflan. 13 
Man Mo vp Senn, a weak prince, was governed abſolutely by his 
viir Mellou Cawn, who placed his brother Sarenk in the government 
of the provinces which depended on the city of Multan, and the two bro- 
thers between them ruled the whole kingdom, n a 
— OE Er nee 111. A 1105 | 
THE Mirza Pir . had eee, bras 1392 heed 
from his grandfather Tamerlane the ſovereignty of all the couptries which 
had formed the empire of Mahmoud the Khowaraſmian, whom Gengiſ- 
chan conquered, and who was father of the brave Gelaleddin. Pir Mo- 
hamimed, at the end of the year 1397, or the beginning of the year 1398, 
ſet out from his capital of Gazna, advanced with a numerous army to 
e's __ n ſiege to the a WI was well defended by Sarenk. 


1. 1. 12 1 . * #23) £3 £675 3s [3 7 F $1 * * 123% TS: 


er ths ſiege ee ee was advancing ni Banur⸗ 
cande. He entered India at the end of the year 1398, deſcending more 
terrible than all its inundations from the center of the northern part of 
the Indian Caucaſus. This invincible barbarian met with no reſiſtance 
from the Indians ſufficient to juſtify, even by the military maxims of Tar- 
tars, the cruelties with which he marked his way. He was joined near 
Multan by his grandſon, who had now taken that city, and took in per- 
ſon the ſtrong fortreſs of Batnir; after which he marched towards Delhi. 
Here ſultan Mahmoud, with his vizir, had the courage to ſtand their 
1 detertained to * Rn forces "_ pt wi "nba 


4428 


death, becauſe they were idolaters, and becauſe ſome of theſe wretches had 
betrayed ſymptoms of ſatisfaction at the fight of a ſkirmiſh which 
had been fought with a party of ſultan Mahmoud's cavalry. As theſe 
_ marks of diſaffection had raiſed the apprehenſion of a general inſurrection 
of the OO" OY the battle which was now 2e le Tamerlane 


| Tay MERLANE, SER in as of * army, 1 a ee, oh 
ſand priſoners, which his own army had gathered in their rout, to be put to 
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enforced his order with the ee en and it was me. 
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. ce e this e Tamerlane gave battle, and 

was, as ever, victorious. Sultan Mahmoud and his vizir fled int An 
and in the __ "_ out of it. 


a . e e 8 were ebe 
to the ſame pillage and cruelties, which we have ſeen renewed in this cen · 
tury by Thamas Kouli Khan in the preſent, capital of Indoſtan,.. which, 
although bearing hc e eee ee ſpot 
as the . | : EARS Tb A as rte 


Arrr R having made the 8 cry to calm the enden 
which his cruelties had raiſed in the inhabitants of the metropolis of Indo—- 
ſtan, Tamerlane marched to the north - eaſt towards the Ganges, not without 
reſiſtance maintained in ſome places with reſolution, in all in vain. He croſ- 
ſed the Ganges at Toglipoor, and expoſing his perſon in every ſkirmith that 
b neee avenged to nem of Kupele. 


Ar taker ths 8 called Kentaſh, i in the anne Ther 
and in that part of them which lays between the thirty- firſt and thirty- 
ſecond degree of latitude and between the ninety- eighth and the hundredth 
degree of longitude, the Ganges, formed from ſevetal ſources, paſſes ſuc- 
ceſſively two great lakes, and flows to the weft until the oppoſition of a 
part of the Indian Caucaſus turns it to the ſouth, and ſoon after to the 
fouth-eaſt;” when at length flowing due ſouth, and having completed 
in theſe various directions a courſe of two hundred leagues, it enters 
India nne eh the. mountains of the: br 5 t 

1 HE paſs * which, the Gere ce itſelf i into Indoſtan 


is called the ſtraights. of Kupele, which are diſtant from Delhi about 30 
Leagues, in the longitude of 96, and in the latitude of 30. 2. Theſe, 


ns are believed by the Indians, who look very little abroad, to be the 


ſources 


{tirees"of the Ganges; and a rock 15 miles diſtant from them, bearing 


fome reſemblance to the head of a cow, has joined in the ſame part of the 
| kingdom two very important objects of their religion; the grand image 

of the animal Which they almoſt venerate as a divinity, and the firſt 
appearance of 'that immenſe body of IF water L waſhes away all 


| their fins. 


"A'6REAT multitude of Indians were aſſembled, probably for the ce- 
lebration of a feaſt, at the ſtreights of Kupele. They made ſome ſhew 
of reſiſtance againſt Tamerlane's army, but were no — attacked than 


diſperſed. 
lane's conqueſts 1 in India and on the globe. 


Hx now prepared to return to his capital of Samarcande, and repaſſed 
the Ganges; after which he directed his march along the foot of mount 
Caucaſus, until he arrived at the ſonthern frontiers of Kaſhmire, the 
mahomedan king of which country ſent ambaſſadors to make ſubmiſ- 
fion. As "this rout was through countries which the army had 
not hitherto paſſed; the ſword was not yet ſheathed, but large detachments 
were making excurſions to the ſouth, whilſt Tamerlane reſerved to him- 
ſelf the tafk of ſubduing the nn re raed 4 Yeliflance, or 


OT, to 0 acknowledge 1 INT, the _ ana he wal 
$75 1 n J 5 e 

FROM the Knee Ur Wü mp b Un frontiers f Tndoftan; the 
army paſſed through countries which had ſubmitted to Tamerlane at his 
entrance into India; and the march out of India was through the moun- 
tains of Sheberto, a part of the Caucaſus. From hence Tamerlane 


haſtened to Samarcande. Having repoſed a few 'months in this capital 


of his vaſt dominions, he ſet out on the great expedition in which he 
ſubdued Syria and the Kalif of Egypt, vanquiſhed Bajazet, and by the 

addition of theſe conqueſts to thoſe he had made before, render d himſelf 
lord of an empire Which extended from Smyrna to o the banks 6f the 
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The field of this victory is the moſt 2 term of Tamer- 
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TAMERLANE never returned into India, but added the conqueſts 
he had made in it to the government of his grandſon Pir Mohammed Ge- 
hanguir, who ruled from Gazna the mahomedan dominions of Indoſtan 
until the death of his grandfather, which happened in the year 
1404. An event in which ſo many princes were intereſted did 25 
fail to raiſe great commotions amongſt the princes of his family. On 
his death-bed Tamerlane named Pir Mohammed Gehan Ghir = 
univerſal heir of all his dominions. The contempt with which his will 
was treated after his death, was equal to the veneration which had been 
paid to his authority during his life. The Sultan Khalil, another of his 
grandſons, immediately took poſſeſſion of the capital of Samarcande, and 
proclaimed himſelf emperor. Pir Mohammed did not live long enough 
to aſſert his * but 1 was aſſaſſinated fix months after the death . his 


grandf ather. 


THe Sultan Sharock, the youngeſt of the two ſurviving ſons of 
' Tamerlane, ſucceeded to the inheritance - deſigned for Gehanguir : 

he reigned near 42 years, during which the conqueſts of his n 
india ſeem to have remainedin nn nnn, * 


Baia þ in Eqcepes rey e e e iba uinre and of 
his deſcendants, continued to the year 1497. There are likewiſe in England 
materials ſufficient to form a hiſtory of the dependance in which India 
remained to the poſterity of Tamerlane, until one of them erected the 
new dynaſty of -mahomedan emperors in Indoſtan, which is that of the 
preſent Great Moguls ; but theſe tracts, hitherto little regarded by thoſe, 
whoſe fortunes alone could furniſh the expence of preſenting them to 
the public in languages of common uſe; remain out of the reach of 
—_— cg ny ORs: e Het ane n 
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time, and by — of * e with each other, would be of 
e little 
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little uſe to guide us through ſuch a length of obſcurity as that in which 
we view at preſent the hiſtory of Tamerlane's ſucceſſors in India, until 
the time of Sultan Babe : and this obſcurity muſt remain, until the origi- 
nal hiſtories eee e eee Gs 
© then, tity e err 4 


e Stn an eres Ui Gleick desde e a In s 
the Mirza Miran Schah, another of the ſons of Tamerlane; | this 
Babr, yielding to the conqueſts of the Uſbeg Tartars, retired from the 
country of Mawhranhar towards India: after making ſeveral expeditions 
mto Indoſtan, he at laſt in the year 1 526 defeated Sultan Ibrahim Loudi 
and became emperor of Delhi. Who Sultan Ibrahim Loudi was, will. 
in all pre be known, when the commentaries of Sultan Babr, 
wrote by himſelf, and which are at Oxford, ſhall be tranſlated. After 
making ſtill farther conqueſts in Indoſtan, Sultan Babr x died near Agra 


ps . hr e As ni 

ret eme 6 tus" Gerede, eee den dees Man b 
vaunting in their titles and om all other occaſions, their deſcent from 
FCVVCVFFCCCCCCC rang 
and the whole extent of the conqueſts I i 
were maintained by his poſterity in a gular 

terruption. But fuch a ſucceſſion would ha given no room. for Sultan 
Babr's conqueſts over a ſtranger, as Sultan Loudi appears to be, and would 
eee eee e e Wag 
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554410 Baade is his father Babe, and in 1540 fled into Perſia | 
| before the Affghans, whom we imagine to have been the Mahomedan 
| ſubjects of Sultan Ibrahim Loudi conquered by Babr. By the aſſiſtance 
of the king of Perſia Homaion recovered his empire in 1555, and died 
in 1556. Before his flight he had conquered and added to the Mogul 

dominions the * of Guzerat and RS * er was ſtill 
1 VVV a 
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a more important acquiſition, — 
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Aena As eee para a of n eng 
50 years in 1605. He extended the empire, but not far enough to the 
fouthward to prevent him from to ſtile the king of Portugal 
his neighbour, ene mg n jt 5 4. nation near 

Enna e ee wen 
e 1 To Acbar facceeded his for ——— 4 5 

e = prince enſlaved by the influence of his miſtreſs Nourjehan, confined in 

dais perſon, and conſtrained in his government, by the ambition of his ſon 
Schaan Schah. eee eee eee rn Wn Penn e by 
e ee e ee in 4, # tat 
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SCHAH Ck cnet; to his faber ee 1 and * A reign | 
ſucceſsful until the change of his fortunes, to which a ſickneſs of lan- 


guor occaſioned by intemperance in his ſeraglio gave NE. was _ 
e Is and die in Ans. 1 1 


THERE is not a more curious piece e than that of the re- 3 
bellion of Aurengzebe againſt his father, written by Mr. Bernier. After 1 
having murdered his three brothers and ſome of their children, uc ge- 3 
quire the throne, Aurengzebe maintained himſelf in it near 50 years, | I 


with fo ſtrict an attention to the government of his empire, as entitles 3 
him to be ranked with the ableſt princes, who have reigned 4 in any age q 


or 3 He conquered more than half the b of the Penin- 
all the reſt, ths een of Malabar excepted. The revenues of the 
empire amounted in his e e ee I n, 


2 8 3 — He died in 2707 
eee eee essa a aint. n gilt 


Bor all the abilities of Aurengvehs, did not ging to bim 3 
eee the reſt, 
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ne i didnt that he foreſaw the conteſts which enſued 
amongſt them after his death. His ſons Azem Schah, and; Mahomed 
Mauzm fought at the head of armies not equalled fince the time of 
Tamerlane. That of Mahomed Mauzm: conſiſted of more than three 
hundred thouſand fighting men, of which one hundred and fifty thouſand 
were Cavalry. Azem, who ſeems by his father's will to have been the fa- 
vourite, was defeated and killed, and Mauzm was: proclaimed: empetor, 
under the title of Banapr Scha, after which he attacked his brother 
Kaunbukſh, who was taken priſoner and died of his wounds. * 
Schah a e ee e 10 


Or four ſons which ſurvived their father Behadr Schah, m joined 
againſt the cther, defeated and killed him, and then JeHAnpDty, ScHan 
ſeparated from the other two, defeated and put them to death; after which 
he was proclaimed emperor ; but as he was a very weak prince, and 
infatuated by his miſtreſs-La} Koar, who had been a public ſinger; two 
brothers the principal men of his court dethroned him, and placed on the 
throne ManowzpD FuxuxsmrR ſon to AzEM: Schah, the prince who 
fell the firſt of the three brothers, by whoſe deaths: Jehander Schah ac- 


CEE ee crown. 


Wꝛ know not ene ben W | wither inland Jehander Schah the 
predeceſſor of Furrukſhir, as Mr. Frazer who is now'the guide to whom 
we are moſt indebted for the hiſtory of this dynaſty; ſeems to have made 
a miſtake in the chronology: of "this period - Aurengzebe is ſaid to 
have died in February 1/707; and Mahomed Furrukſir in February 1719, 
which dates give an interval of twelve years. At the ſame time Bahadr 
Schah the ſucceſlor of Aurengzebe is ſaid to have reigned about fix years, 
Mahomed Furrukfir the ſucceſſor of Jehandar Schah to have reigned 
ſeven: 80 that we have in the reigns of theſe two princes, without the 
interpoſition of Jehander Schah, more than the term which elapſed be- 
tween the deaths of Aurengzebe and Mahomed Furrukfir, whole deaths 
are aſcertained by dates. Mr. Frazer has not aſcertained the term of 
Ana I but if thoſe of Behadr Schah and Furrukſir 

D By could 
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could be authentically reduced into the ſpace to which-they muſt be con- 
fined, it would be ſufficient according to the ideas of Mogul hiſtory, 
that Jehander Schah only accompliſhed the ceremony of being placed 
on the throne of Delhi, to . Any to be ranked in the liſt of its 
n. 51 Ut en e e nne An 
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Br CCC 5 
en Mee had reduced the deſcendants of Aurengzebe, the 
emperors elected, although deſpotic with the multitude, aſrended the 
throne in bonds, and were in e chan the n 


FOO miniſters. 


| Fil aha blood af Sum a ahold n do ve- 
neration throughout the empire, to permit any: others than his deſcen- 
dants to entertain the thoughts of aſcending the -thrane with -impunity. 
Thoſe who ſtood - neareſt to the throne, in virtue of their offices and 
power, were therefore contented to rule the empire as they pleaſed, by 
ſhewing to the people a rene A . ded 
nenen NO: retold n 20 LS! 
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Bares was the firſt of the Great Mogul; whoſe f lee had 
not been emperor, and we ſhall ſoon ſee more examples of this oblique 
ſucceſſion. The ſatne lords who had raiſed, depoſed him as a meaſure 
neceſſary to their own. ſecurity. Not content with eonfining him, they 
put out his eyes; but even this; degree of imbecillity and wretchedneſs 
to which they had reduced an emperor of Indoſtan did not appeaſe their 
fears or reſentments, for they murdered him on the 1 6th; of February 
1719, after antcwhelming. him wall a thouſand indignities and e 


ein ft 1 it 
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"Than ae ee eee the throne his anc german 
Raffeih al Dirjat ſon of Raffeih al Shan, one of the brothers from 
whom the emperor Jehandar Schah won the, crown, Raffeih al Dirjat 
was taken out of the caſtle in-which thoſe of the royal family. who are. 
not murdered are ſuffered to live. This change of his fortunes was not 

more 
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more extradtumury than it was of ſhort duration, for the ſume diſpoſers 
of the throne who e e nnn Hil whees heard 


ſcarcely reigned three months. * 1022 1e a6 


"246 to thi ach fit nen at kan, bi 3 05 B's 0 0 Oil: Sin 0 
Tux ſent for his brother Raffeih al Dowlet, in all appearatice-from 
out of the ſame retreat from which they had taken his predeceſſor, to 
ſucceed Raffeih al Dirjat. The reign of this emperor was of | ſhorter 
duration than that of his brother, for he died within a ſe days after he 
had been placed on the throne, and his death vn A ere 
N in PIOHH ice et l e ne, ned AF ö 
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Manor Schah was now W by che two 3 Abdallah 
Khan, and Hoſſan Ally Khan, whom we have ſeen powerful enough 
to make four and depoſe five emperors of Indoſtan. If there were no 
26 een pt e e e AID in the e 
| of Sous: = months. SUPT 236 Mr 
u n 1 4 N n 1. 8 
CAREY as Geeſe ak; whales Ae * 
princes who periſhed in diſputing the crown with their brother Jehandar 
Schah. So that a ſon of each of c 
e . ee ee . 1 
e E 5 Nei ' 
er the greateſt - Domaes * not 608. one cl + exit was 
reſerved for Mahomed” Schah. The beginning of his reign was not 
without a ſtroke of authority in the mode of eaſtern politics. The chur- 
tiers to pleaſe him affaflinated Hoſſan Ally Khan one of the two brothers 
whoſe hands had been imbrued in ſo e the Kai wk his _— 
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Tux other brother Abdullah Caun dsh e in arms, 5 
ee another emperor of his own nomination to Mahomed Schah. | 
A battle enſued, in which Abdullah was taken priſoner. He died three 
ee g of his wounds; an it is ſaid, that he Had received 

rand ee dom Mahomed Schah; which, if True, is 
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an nete et demeneg "very rave PHP E. ahr fs . 
monarchs. | 


Tux removal of two ſuch dangerous enemies to the throne, ved 
Mahomed Schah in poſſeſſion! of it with a ſecurity unknown to his ptede- 
ceſſors, ſince the reign of Aurengzebe; but this ſecurity ſerved only to 
render him unworthy of it. Indolent, ſenfual, and irreſolute, he voluntarily 
gave to favourites as great a degree of power, as that which the miniſters 
of the throne had lately poſſeſſed in defiance of the will of their fovereigns. 

e fatal moment approached, in which a foreigner was to determine 
whether he ſhould exterminate the race of Tamerlane, and annex the 
richeſt empire of the aniverſe to his own. The favourites of Mahomed 
Schah quarrelled with Nizam al Muluck the viceroy of the ſouthern pro- 
vinces, who had under his jurifdiction: very near a fourth part of the 
empire, and who without rebellion had rendered himſelf almoſt inde- 
pendant of the emperor. Bred under the eye of Aurengzebe, Nizam 
al Muluck cenſured openly and in the ſtrongeſt terms, the lethargick 
and puſillanimous adminiſtration, as well as the profligate and diſſolute 
mannets of the court of Mahomed Schah. At laſt pretending that there 
could be no remedy; to ſuch deſperate evils, but in a total revolution of 
the empire, he adviſed Thamas Kouli Khan, who had uſurped the 
throne of Perſia, to come and take poſſeſſion of that 85 Indoſtan; and 
| Thamas Kouli Khan followed __ comer | 


- n Ann bes bell us e eee raordinary 
revolution. An army famiſhed by its own numbers, commanded by 
chiefs unanimous in nothing but their unwillingneſs to fight, and theſe 
by . an emperor who could not command his fears, ſubmitted to 
enemies whom they outnumbered five to one: but theſe enemies had 
been inured to conflicts under the moſt deſperate ſoldier of the age, and 
were rendered invincible by the expectation of plundering the capital 


of the richeſt empire in the world. A ſkirmiſh decided the fate of this 
empire. Mahomed Schah laid his regalia at the feet of Thamas Kouli 
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Khan, who took poſſeſſion of Delhi, plundered it, and maſſacred a 
hundred thouſand of its inhabitants, 


Tux conqueror . to himſelf all the countries lying to the weſt- 
ward of the rivers Indus and Attock, reſtored all the reſt to Mahomed 
Schah, and reinſtated him in the throne with formalities ; after which 
he returned to Perſia, carrying with him out of Indoſtan a treaſure, 
which in effects, ſilver, gold and jewels, was valued at more than ſe- 
venty milions of -pounds ſterling. He entered India from Kandahar in 
the beginning of the year 1738, and returned to Kandahar at the end 
of the year 1739. This dreadful incurſion is reckoned to have coſt 
TN rn beſides its treaſures, the loſs of two erate thouſand lives. 


Tur Füch⸗ exerciſed in India by Thamas Kouli Khan, were ſuch 
that a derviſe had the courage to preſent a writing to him, conceived in 
theſe terms: If thou art a god, act as a god; if thou art ayprophet, 
% conduct us in the way of ſalvation; if thou art a king, render' the 

e people happy, and do not deſtroy them. To which the barbarian 
WS te Tam no god, to act as a god; nor a prophet, to ſhew the way 
s of ſalvation; nor a king, to render the people happy; but I am he 

« whom l. ſends to the: nations dy re ne has e to viſit with 
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SECTION III. 


A borer atoms of India, although f DB TORCEDY 


a religion, when conipared to the multitude of faperſtiion and 
ceremonies which charactetiſe the inhabitants of the ſouthern countries, 
were eaſily induced to etnbrace Mahomedaniſm, and are at this day the 
Affghans of Pitans, who figure {0 much in all the late revolutions "AY 


Delhi. Excepting theſe, fe of the other nee been converted. 


Tag armies which made the firſt conqueſts for the. heads,of, the 
reſpective dynaſties, or for other incurſors, left behind them numbers of 
Mahomedans, who, ſeduced by a finer climate and a richer country, for- 


got their owns „ if HOLLAND 3 HM, +0 


The Mahomedan — Joithrdlly gave. a preference to the 
fervice of men of their own religion, who, from whatever country they 
came, were of a more vigorous conſtitution than the ſtouteſt of the 
ſubjected nation: this preference has continually encouraged adventurers 
from Tartary, Perſia, and Arabia, to ſocek their fortuses under age 
venment, from which they were ſure of receiving greater en | 
ment than they could expert at home. | 


From theſe origins, time has formed in India a mighty nation of 
near ten millions of Mahomedans,” whom Europeans call Moors: to 
them, under the authority of the Great Mogul, the greateſt part of Indo- 
ſtan is now ſubject: but, although the reigning” nation, "they. ate out- 
numbered by the ane ten to one. 
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all parts of Indoſtan, many Indian princes in poſſeſſion of their reſpec- 5 
tive ſovereignties, which they are permitted to govern without moleſta- 


tion, on condition that they pay the ſtipulated tribute, and do not 
105 : = ng. 
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infringe any other of the articles of the treaties by which they or their 
anceſtors have acknowledged the ſovereignty of the Great Mogul. Theſe 
Indian princes are called Rajas,” i. e. Kings: more than one half of the 
empire is at this day ſuthect to theſe Rajas, of which ſome are princes 
of very ſmall territories, and others, ſuch as Jaſſeing and Jeſſem- 
as. mentioned by Mr. Bernier in the hiſtory of Aurengzebe, as 
alſo the kings of Myſore and Tanjore mentioned in the hiſtory of the 
preſent wars of Coromandel, poſſeſs dominions larger than thoſe of the 
kings of Pruſſia and Portugal. Many of them pretend to great an- 
tiquity of family, and one, wre the By ens Achar FO, 
boaſted his deſoent from For e i DOUG CIDR * 
| Fe Melt asus Is p Pitten 4 
> arab be ee eee We une ene nations ö 
ard cep n ſeen great numbers of them in thoſe parts of the coun- 
try which are immediately ſubject to the Great Mogul without the inter- 
poſition of an Indian prince to govern them. They are the only cultiva- 
tors of the land, and the only manufacturers of the immenſe quantities of 
linnen which are made in the empire; inſomuch that at a diſtance from 
the capital cities, the great trading towns, the encampments of armies, 
and the high roads, it is rare to ſee in the villages or fields a Mahome- 
dan employed in any thing except levying contributions or acting in 
| tome * ! n en Ker of . Great NO | 
ernte ayes ul hit this. are no written ieee arr 
the Indians, but that a-few maxims tranſmitted by tradition ſupply the 
place of fuck a code in the diſcuſſion of 'civil/canſes'; and that the an- 
_ cient practice, corxected on particular oecaſſons by the good ſenſe of the 
judge, decides abſolutely in criminal ones. In all caſes derived from the | 
NF SAN e's Wot WI ria Jr Rae 
confidence; but in cafes of property, in which'this' relation does not exiſt, | 
as a cunning ſubtil people ne pee in"diſputes 3" and for 8 15 | 
want of a written code the juſtice or injuſtice of the deciſion depen | 
the integrity or venality of: the judge. Hence the parties Ear pole 
their cauſe to the deciſion of arbitrators choſe by themſelves, nn 


to that of the officers . by the government, 
21 E | Tur 
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Tux Alcoran is to the Mahomedans at once the fource of their religi- 
ous inſtitutions, of their civil law, and of the adminiſtration of juſtice 
in criminal caſes, The two firſt of theſe heads haye been as copiouſly 


commented on as in 0 religion or government ANF: 1 4045 


; Tur Mulla ; in Indoſtan 8 the practice By 3 che 
breach of religious duties, the Cadi holds courts in which are tried all 
diſputes of property, 4 the a the Judge andexecutar of mT 
in criminal caſes. 5 40 VVV 


A accurate 8 of the 2 al lotted | _ - 2 he _ 
Mulla, would require a volume, which we have not materials to furniſh ; 


and if furniſhed, this volume would leave us but imperfeRly informed of 
the general adminiſtration of juſtice in the caſes ſuppoſed to fall under 


the juriſdiction of theſe officers ; ſince the ſovereign or his delegate perpe- 


tually wreſts all kinds of cauſes from the common forms of trial, and 
decides them himſelf without appeal. Some notion of the Catwal is 


given by Mr. Thevenot: the puniſhments inflited by this tribunal, are 
different from thoſe preſcribed by the Alcoran ; from the precepts of 


which the Catwal likewiſe deviates in exerciſing the torture; and it con- 
tradicts them, in being always open to e 1 ee; 8 


Wr ſee in thoſe parts of Indoſtan Thich « are { . by the 5 


pean nations, the cuſtoms or laws which regard lands ſubject to contradic- 


tions not eaſily reconcileable. The huſbandman who poſſeſſes a few fields has 
the power of ſelling and bequeathing them, at the 55 time that the diſtrict 


in which theſe fields are included is annually let out by the government 


to a renter, who pays a certain ſum of money to the lord of the country, 
and receives from the cultivator a certain part of his harveſts. The 


renter ſometimes quarrels with the huſbandman, and diſplaces him from 


his poſſeſſions: clamours as againſt the higheſt degree of injuſtice enſue; 
the prince interferes, and generally redreſſes the poor man, who has ſo 
much need of ſupport in ſuch a cauſe of miſery; and if he fails to give 
this proof of his ee eee e ee eee and 
deemed capable of any n 2 N | 
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- Is all the countries abſolutely ſubjected; the Great Mogul ſtiles him- 

ſelf proprietor of all che lands, and gives portions of them at will 
as revenues for life to his feudatories; but till theſe grants take not 
away from the cultivator the right of ſale and bequeſt. The policy of 
all the Indian governments of Indoſtan, as well as that of the Great 
Mogul, ſeems to conſiſt more in a perpetual attention to prevent any one 
family from obtaining great poſſeſſions, than in the intention of making 
ſlaves of the body of the people; for ſuch a ſlavery would ſoon leave 
the monarch little grandeur to boaſt of, and few ſubjects to command. 
As all acquiſitions of land are ſubject to the inſpection of the government, 


the man who thould attempt to make himſelf proptietor of a large eſtate 
in land, would be refuſed the certificates neceſſary to put him in poſſeſ- 


fion, and would be marked as a victim neceffary to be facrificed to the 

policy of the ſtate. From what we ſee in the hiſtories of this and other 
caftetn'countries, the violences committed amongſt the great, lead us to 
think that the man of more humble condition is ſubject to ſtill greater 
* when, on the” rage this mr pe - the beſt of Protec- 


Tux betet by e's Keith of a certain | tit and the 8 
whith accompanies it, acknowledges the Great Mogul his heir. No 
man, from the Vizir downwards, has any truſt of importance repoſed 
in him but on theſe terms, and on his deceaſe the whole of his property 
that can be found is ſeized for the uſe of the emperor, who gives back to 
the family what portion he pleaſes. e en dag e pe 
r e e pe ee ee 


; arne barriers raiſed againſt the ently of nit 
became abſolutely neceflary in a 1 9 555 neceſſitated to "PO very great 
8 8528 in d grad men. 9 5 


Tur ene of Tndoſtan ee ache ans a werent; 
| four provinces: each of theſe include ſeveral Indian principalities. A 


Wy 0 HOY ready to move at the firſt warning was found neceflary to 
E 2 coerce 
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coerce the Raja s; the ſame force divided under ſeveral ies pe l- 
ers would have been ineffectual. Hence it was neceſſary to give a large 
tract of country to the government of a _— HOG: or * nenn | 
the Ger ks den. Sf ne of eri vi 


| Tus 1" now well ki in Pumpe by theaitle X Nabob, was 
made ſubject; to the controul of others who reſided. in the province with 
him, and over whom he had no authority. The ſovereign reſerved to 
himſelf the power of life and death. Civil cauſes were reſerved to the Cadi, 

and the revenues and expences of the province were ſubject to the 
examination of the Duan, who managed the cuſtoms and took poſſeſſion | 
for the emperor of the eſtates of the feudatories who died. The Great 
Mogul gave the government of the ſtrongeſt holds in the province to go- 
vernors who were in nothing ſubject to the Nabob. He was called to 
court, kept there, or tranſlated into another government, whenever the 
miniſtry thought theſe changes neceſſary; and there was a time when 


they were ſo frequent, that a new Nabohgdeft Delhi riding contrary to 
the uſual manner with his back turned to the head of his elephant, and 


3 for a e - n he was OY out oe 1 ſucceſſor,” 


7 


Tur diviſions 5 the vote? Fruity, gave Lo Nabobs, N of provinces 
diſtant from-the capital, "opportunities of acquiring a ſtability in their go- 
vernments, and the court was now content to receive a ſtipulated ſum, in 
lieu of the real revenues of the province, in which the Nabob became little 


leſs than abſolute, and had nothing to fear but an army from Delhi, which 
was always coming, and never came. But even before they arrived at 
this ſtate of independance, we find them exerciſing the cruel caprices 
of deſpotiſm, on wretches too weak to raiſe their complaints to the 
throne, Mandleſlow tells a ſtory of a Nabob who cut off the heads 
of a ſet of dancing girls, that is, of a company of very handſome wo- 
men, becauſe they did not come to his palace on the firſt ſummons. In 
Tavernier we ſee a man, who murders his wife, four children, and thir- 
teen ſlaves, and is left unpuniſhed, becauſe he is the n e on whom 


che Nabohcelied far ˙ cues #215: diftemper. 163) „ l Var ea 4” 
„„ 


made by Mahomedan Conquerors in Indeſtan. 29 


Tux relations of all the travellers into Indoſtan abound with examples 
of the vices of theſe princes. It has been obſerved, that all the Ma- 
homedans eſtabliſhed in India acquire, in the third generation, the in- 
dolence and puſillanimity of the original inhabitants, and at the ſame 
time a cruelty of character to which the Indians are at preſent happily 
ſtrangers. Hence we are almoſt induced to give aſſent to the opinion, 
that the prohibition of ſhedding blood of any kind, inculcated by the 


Indian religion, was a political inſtitution, wiſely calculated to change 


into gentler manners the ſanguinary diſpoſition, which is ſaid to have 
characteriſed all the inhabitants of Indoſtan before the religion of Brama 


was introduced mga them, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Indoſtan are divided into three governments, in- 
dependant of each other. Bombay commands 
the factories on the weſtern fide of the peninſula, com- 
| monly called the Malabar coaſt; together with thoſe in 
Perſia: the eſtabliſhments and poſſeſſions on the eaſtern 
or Coromandel coaſt are under the government of Ma- 
draſs: and thoſe in Bengal depend on Calcutta, From 


T HE Engliſh eſtabliſhments in the kingdom of 


the you 174 5 to the concluſion of the late peace, the 
> -— ĩ ͤ mJ. 


34 INTRODUCTION, 


o» have been continually engaged in war, in one 
or oe of theſe diviſions : and the preſervation of their 
commerce in the Eaſt Indies abſolutely depended on 
the conduct ind ſucceſs of the wats of Coromandel and 
Bengal. We have therefore thought that a general hiſ- 
tory of their military tranſactions in Indoſtan, during 
this period, would not be unacceptable to the public; : 
more eſpecially as there is no part of the world in 
which the "Britiſh arms have, of late n , acquired 
more honour, = 
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8 pe between Great Britain and France in 1744; 


India: peace was no ſooner reſtored to them by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, than they took up arms againſt one another, on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, as allies to two Mooriſh lords contending for the poſ- 


ſeſſion of the province of Carnatica. The competition between theſe 


lords had its riſe in events, which happened ſeveral years before the 
Engliſh or French took part in it; it therefore becomes neceſſary to 
deſcribe thoſe events; and as the government, policy, and cuſtoms 
of the nations of Indoſtan differ greatly from thoſe of Europe, we ſhall 
endeavour, in the courſe of our narrative, to give as much of their cha- 
racter and manners, as appears neceſfary for the intelligence of the facts 
which we relate. 

Moſt of the the countries which have been conquered by the Great 
Mogul in the peninſula of India, are comprized under one viceroyalty, 
called from its ſituation the Decan, or ſouth. From the word Soubah, 

ſignifying a province, the viceroy of this vaſt territory, is called Soubah- 
gar, and by Europeans improperly Soubah. Of the countries under his 

Juriſdiction, ſome are entirely ſubjected to the throne of Delhi, and 

re by Mahomedans, whom Europeans as improperly call Moors ; 

whilſt others remain under the government of their original Indian 

Princes or RIO, and are . to follow her ancient modes on 

„ Ws condi- 


extended its operations to the ſettlements of the two nations in 


31 
ek thoſe who file themſelves Navabs, or Nabobs, e Delhi 
"under the title of Phous-dar, which is much inferior to that which 


ofthe Empire. The Nabobs are obliged to accompany him in all miſjtary 


* after the <a, of Aurengzebe, the ableſt monarch that e ever 


: that 7 4s the laſt My years, Soubahs 45 been ſeen mantel 5 


Tur Wiz or Cox oMANDEL, Bock I, 
0 18 paying tülbüte to the Great Mogul. The: Mooriſh gover- 
rs depe 155 on the Soubah, aſſume, when treating with! their infe- 


riors, 15 title of Nabob, which ſignifies Deputy: but this in the re- 
Billers of the throne is ſynonimous to Soubahdar, and che greateſt part 


they aſſume, ſignifying no more than the commander of a body of 
forces. The Europeans eſtabliſhed in the territories of theſe pfeudo- 
Nabobs (if \ we may be allowed the expreſſion) following the example 
of the natives with whom they have moſt intercourſe, haye agreed in 
giving them the title they fo much affect, 1 In deference therefore to 
the cuſtom which has prevailed, we hall leave them in poſſeſſion of : 
it, and i in the courſe of , Our narragon, ſhall diſtinguiſh t the great Vicerqy 
by that of Soubah. 5 hy 
A W#6db* ought to held Ins cotnrmilfion” from Pelli, and if at his 
Yeath a fucceffor has not bern previotlly appointed dy tte Great Mogul, 
che Soubah has the righit bf mating a perſon to adminifter the Nabob- 
Hip until the will of the "Sovereign is known ; but a Nabob thus ap- 
Pomted by a Sdubah is not Yeemied -nithrertticaHly eftabliſhed vl he 
I confrmell fram Delhi. The Soubah receives Wen the ſeyefal Ni- 
bobs the an nul revenues vf the trown, and remits them to the reafu 


expeditions Within the extent of his viceroyalty, but not in any With 
out that extent. Theſe regulations were intended to place them in 
ſuch a ſtate of dependance on the Soubah as ſhould KP. them, ſub- 
fervient to the intereſts of the Empire, and at the fame. time leave 
them in a Rate of independance, which would render it difficult for the 
. to make uſe of their aſſiſtance to brave the throne. 

he conftitiition of the Mogul Empire began to J0ſe its vigdur im- 


n = EI. 


x 
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themſelves in their governments againſt the will of the th hrone, and 
have conſequently appointed Nabobs under them ef as little regard 
* hs | ES , | 7; "hex 


os 


His roa 07 TY 8 ,CARNATIC.. 
ments:in-oppoſition boch to the Soabah and eee W © 
more extraordinary in the offices of a deſpotie ſtate, both Soubahs und 
Nabobs have named their ſucceſſors, who have often fuccreded with 
as little oppoſition as if they had been the heirs apparent of an heredi- 
tary dominion. What we have {aid of the government of the ſouthern 
provinves, is n applicable to all the other Soubahfft s of dhe 
Empire. „ 
The Carnatic is one of che moſt ne Natobllip) depetidlant 
on the Soubah of the Decan: from its capital it is Iikewiſe named the 
province. of Arcot ; but its preſent limits are greatly inferior to tho 
which bounded the ancient Carnatic before it was conquered by the 
Great Mogul; for we do not find that the Nabobs of Arcot have ever 
extended their authority beyond the river Gondegama to the north, the 


of. „ eee Tanjore, and Myſore to the ſouth. The ſea bounds 


it to the (caſt... It was not before the beginning of the preſent ceritury 


that this country was entirely reduced by the Moors. 

_. Sadatulla, a regular and acknowledged Nabob of the Carnatic, having 
no iſſue, adopted the two ſons of his brother; appointing the elider, 
| Doalt-ally, to ſucceed in the Nabobſhip ;-and conferring on the younget, 
Boker-ally, the government of Velore ; he likewiſe directed that Gulam 
Haſſain, the nephew of his favourite wife, ſhould be Duan'or prime 


miniſter to his ſucceſſor. Having reigned from the year 1710 to 173 2, 


he died much regretted by his ſubjects; | 

The diſpoſitions he had made were fulfilled without oppoſition or 
difficulty ; ; but Nizam-al-muluck, the Soubah of the ſouthern provinces, 
beheld the acceſſion of Donſt- ally with averſion, fince it took effect with- 
out that deference to his authority which he was determined to 
| eſtabliſh throughout all the governments under his juriſdiction. The 
jealouſy of this powerful ſuperior prevented Doaſt-ally from ptocuring 
a regular confirmation from Delhi: it is faid that he only obtained 
On: 0 of . from the virir, without the 1 en 
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at man's eſtate when his father ſucceeded to the Nabobſhipe he had 
likewiſe ſeveral daughters, one of whom he had at that time given in 
marriage to his nephew Mortiz- ally, ſon of Boker-allya and; another 
to a more diſtant relation named Chunda- ſaheb. This lord gave His 
own daughter by a former wife in marriage to Gulam Haſſoin, and 
availing himſelf of, the incapacity of his ſon-in-law, Obtained the Na- 
babe permiſſion to adminiſter the office of Duan. in his ſteaddz. 
The kingdoms of Tritchanopoly and Tanjore, although tributary to 

5 Great Mogul, were each of them governed by its Owen prince or 
Raja, and the care of levying the tributes of theſe countries was in- 
truſted to the Nabobs of Arcot, who were ſometimes obliged to ſend 
an army to facilitate the collection of them. The death of the king of 
1736. Tritchanopoly in 1736, was followed by diſputes between che queen : 
and a prince of the royal blood, which produced a confuſion in the go- 
vernment ſufficient to give the Nabob of Arcot hopes of ſubjecting 
the kingdom to his authority. Ie therefore determined to ſend an army 
under the command of his ſon Subder- ally and the Duan Chunda-ſa- 
heb to ſeize on any opportunity which might offer of getting poſſeſſion 

of the city of Tritchanopoly; but to prevent ſuſpicions, the collection of 
the tribute was given out as the only intention of the expedition, and the 
army was ordered to move leiſurely down to the ſea- coaſt, before they 
proceeded to the ſouth: accordingly they came to Madraſs, where 
they remained ſome days, and then went to Pondicherry, where they 
ſtaid a longer time; during which, Chunda· ſaheb laid the firſt ſounda- 
tion of his connex ions with the French ne in "Gat 5 from 4 
hence they marched to Tritchanopoly. x. th 
By intrigues, of which we have not the details, Chundi-fabeb/1 TR 
vailed on the queen to admit him with a body of troops into the city, 
having firſt taken an oath. on the Koran, that he would act in nothing 
to her detriment: the people of the country ſay that ſhe fell in love 
with him; if fo, ſhe was ill requited, for he ſoon aſter ſeduced the 

_... garriſon, ſeized the city, and confined her to a priſon; where ſhe::died - 
TED "0 The ſubmiſſion of the reſt of the kingdom ſoon ay: 
of 
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the office of Duan.” 


The new Duah was well acquainted with che ambitibus bi” 
of his predeceſſor, and repreſented to Subder-ally the conſequences which 
were to be agprehended from a man of ſuch dangerous views, placed 
in a government of ſuch importance. Subder-ally ſaw his error when 
it was too late to redreſs it; for when he repreſented to his father the 
neceſſity of recalling Chunda-ſaheb to Arcot, the Nabob, apprehenſive 
of open ruptures in his family, and attached to his own ſon-in-law from 
an opinion of his abilities, could not t be induced to follow Meer-afſud's : 


advice. 


Chunda- ſaheb hearing what had been attempted againſt him, took 
meaſures to ſecure himſelf: he put the city of Tritchanopoly i in a good 
ſtate of defence, and placed his two brothers in the ſtrongeſt towns 
dependant on his ſovereignty ;' Buda-faheb in Madura, and Saduck-ſa- 
heb in Dindigul : but notwithſtanding theſe preparations, he determin- 
ed not to throw off his e to the Nn b. he n 191 


openly attacked. 


Nizam-al-muluck's reſentments tay the family of Doaſt-ally y in- 
creaſed with their acquiſitions; for, notwithſtanding the independency 


affected by Chunda- ſaheb, he did not doubt that the force of Tritchano- 
poly would always be united with that of Arcot, whenever danger 


from foreign powers threatned either of the two governments. 


But 


his attention was for ſome years taken up by affairs of much greater 
importance than the reducing of this family to his obedience. 


At one time, he was preparing to join the great Mogul, whom he 
wifhed to ſee dethroned, againſt Thamas Kouli Khan, Wwhom he” 
had invited to invade the Empire: and after the Perfiati left Indoſtan, us 


he was obliged to keep his arms turned towards Delhi, where he was 
equally dreaded and deteſted. Thus prevented from marching into the 


Carnatic, he at length determined to give the Morattoes / permiſſion to 


attack i it 9 this meaſure he ſatiefied, in part, the obligations he lay 
under 


30 


of the capltal after which, Subder-ally leaving Chunda- ſaheb to govern 1736. 
theſe new acquiſitions,” returned to his Ather at Arcot, who appointed ny 
Meer- aſſud, the M of rr be to 8 Chunda-laheb in 
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222 under to that nation, and at the ſame time. employed, @ force, which. 
nen to. his own, was the moſt capable, of conquering. the domipions, 
of, Doaſt- ally. 8 | 1 #4 Ss 423325 34 
"The country of the Morattoes lies between 2 ad Gol-kan-, 
dah: its limits are not known with any degree of certaintyto 1 
and we are equally ignorant, of the origin and hiſtory, of r 
T hey have now , figured for near a century, as the moſt enterprizing 
ſoldiers-of Indoſtan, and the only nation of Indians, which ſeems ˖0 
make war an occu pation by choice; for the Rajpouts are ſoldiers by. 
birth, Of late years they, have often been at the gates of Delhi; ſome». 
times in arms againſt the throne: at. others, in defence, of it againſt the. 
Affghans or Pitans. The ſtren gth of their armies conſiſts i in their 
8 numerous cavalry, Which is more 2 * of reſiſting fatigue than any 
in India; large bodies of them having been known to march fifty 
miles in a day. They avoid. general engagements, and. ſeem to have. 
"2 other. idea in. making, war, but, that of doing as much, miſchief. 
as poſſible to the enemy's country, Fhis they. effect by driving: off 
the, cattle, deſtroying. the haryeſts, burning the. villages, and by ex- 
ergiſing ſuch cruelties as makes. the people of the open country take. 
flight on the firſt rumours of their approach. The rapidity of their 
motions leaves the prince with, whom they, war little chance of ftriking 
a deciſive blow. againſt them, or. even. of attacking. with, effect any of 
their, detachments... Hence the expence of maintaining an army in the 
field with very. litle. probability of even fighting. ſuch. an, enemy, and. 
the greater detriment ariſing from. .the deyaſtations they. commit, gene- 
rally induce. the governments they attack to purchaſe their, retreat with 
money. Great parſimony i in their expences, and. continued collections. 
of treaſure by the means now, deſcribed, haye been, the principal cauſes, 
of, railing them, in leſs, than a century, from a people of inconſiderable 
note, ta a nation, which, at preſent, ſtrikes. terror into all the countries 
between. Delhi and Cape Comorin.. Ihey often, ler out bodies of men, 
and ſometimes whole armies; but, the hiring of them is a dangerous re- 
ſqurce; for the offer of better terms, ſeldoma. fails. ta make them changs ky 


ſides :, ang, they. ſeldom relinguiſh. their, pra dice of, plunderipg enen. in, 
the copntries which they are hired, to defend. But notwithſtanding 
3 | their 


and 
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their warlike character, they are in other reſpects, the moſt ſcrupulous 1739. 
obſervers of the religion of Brama ; never eating of any thing that ha 
life, nor even killing the inſets which moleſt them: however, a buffalo 
ſacrificed, with many ſtrange ceremonies, atones for the blood of their 
own ſpecies which they ſhed in war. 
Before the Carnatic was conquered by the Great Mogul, the Morat- 
toes were in poſſeſſion of ſeveral fortreſſes and territories in the country: 
retreating from which before the arms of the Moors, they ſtipulated to 
receive annually a portion of the revenues, as a recompence for the poſ- 
ſeſſions which they relinquiſhed, and as a tribute for refraining from 
their uſual predatory incurſions into the province. The Nabobs of 
Arcot had for many years neglected to pay this tribute, and 
they had deſiſted from their uſual methods of obtaining reparation, 
from no other motive than their great fear of Nizam-al-muluck : but 
this reſtraint was now removed by the encouragement which they re- 
ceived from him to invade the Carnatic. At the ſame time the kings 
of Myſore and Tanjore, in reſentment of the injuries they had ſuffered 
from Chunda-ſfaheb in his government of Tritchanopoly, incited them, 
as brethren of the ſame religion, to attack the Carnatic, and to revenge 
the violations committed in their temples and holy places by that Maho- 
medan governor, and the Moors in his ſervice. 
In the month of May, 1740, an army of 10c000 Morattoes, under 1740. 
the command of Ragojee Bonſala, approached the province with their 
uſual rapidity, -and arrived at the mountains which ſeparate it from 
the weſtern country, before Doaſt-ally was able to colle& the whole of 2 
his forces to oppoſe them; for a large part of his army happened at that | | 
time to be employed to the ſouthward, under the command of his ſon 
Subder-ally. The Nabob, however, marched from Arcot with what 
troops he was able to aſſemble, about 4000 horſe and 6000 foot, and 
with theſe determined to defend the paſſes of Damal-cherri, through 
which the Morattoes intended to enter the province, until he could be 
ſuccoured by his ſon's army and the other troops of the province, which 
were advancing to his affiſtance : it is thought he would have ſucceeded 
in ae intention if he had not been betrayed by one of his officers, an 
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1740. Indian, who ſuffered the Morattoes to paſs the ſtation where he com- 
E—— manded, The next day, being the 2oth of May, the whole army ap- 


they acquired by theſe means did not anſwer their expecta 


der-all . 
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peared in the Nabob's rear, which was not defended by intrenchrnents, 
and having every advantage, attacked his troops with great fury; 
who, encouraged by the example of their prince, defended themſęlves 
reſolutely for ſeveral hours, until they ſaw him, together with his ſon 
Haſſan-ally, fall dead from their elephants on the field of battle; the 
rout was then general; moſt of the principal officers of te 200m” were 


| 1 and Meer- aſſud, the Duan, was taken priſoner. 


Subder-ally, with the troops under his command, was aA far 
as Arcot when he heard of his father's fate, upon which he immediately 
took refuge in Velore. Chunda-ſaheb likewiſe took the field with 0 
horſe and 10000 foot, giving out that he intended to march to the Na- 
bob's afliſtance ; but by contrived delays he kept at a diſtance. from 
the field of battle, and as ſoon as he heard of the ds e 1 


ried back to Tritchanopoly. 


The Morattoes, after their vidury; IM detachments to en and 
levy contributions in every part of the province, but found that what 
ations; for 
the wealthy inhabitants had removed all their valuable effects into the 
ſtrong holds with which the province abounds. Thus diſappointed, 
they readily liſtened to the propoſals of their priſoner Meer-aſſud, 
who was empowered by Subder-ally from Velore to treat with them: 
it was agreed that they ſhould be paid, at ſtated periods, 10,000,000: 
of rupees, equal to one year's revenue of the province, on condition that: 
they quitted the Carnatic immediately; thus much was made public, 
but another article was kept ſecret: As ſoon as the treaty was ratified,, 
Subdar-ally aſſumed the title and authority of Nabob; but this power- 
was now ſo much impaired, that Chunda-ſaheb thinking he had nothing 
to apprehend from it, came to Arcot to do homage to him: however, the 
ſplendour of his retinue, and the military force which accompanied 


him, made him appear rather” the wy than the . [ou 9885 
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Hook V. 2 HISTORY op THE CARNAT IC. 
The fortifications nn were at this time in ſuch reputation, 


amongſt a people Who had never before ſeen any thing equal to them, 


that the late Nabob; as well as Subder- ally and Chunda-ſaheb, had ſent 
their wives; children, and treaſures, to remain there during the war. 
As ſoon as the Morattoes'quitted the province, Subder-ally and Chun- 


da- ſaheb, attended by a large retinue, went to Pondicherry, where they 
ſtayed ſeveral days. Subder-ally returning to Arcot, took with him his 


own and his father's family; but Chunda-ſaheb proceeding to Tritch- 


anopoly, left the women of his family and one of his ſons there. 
In the month of December the province was again ftruck with con- 
ſternation by the return of the fame” army of Morattoes which had lately 
afflicted it with ſo many calamities. This ſecond irruption was in 
conſequence of we ſecret be. /9 rare which 2 15 had eee with 


1 


Beſides the am 6K Sichey which he had agreed to pay Weft they 
had farther inſiſted on receiving ſome territories in ſovereignty, and in 
this demand Meer- aſſud found them ſo inflexible, that, conſidering the 
territories of Tritchanopol y ſerved only to render the power of Chunda- 
ſaheb formidable to his maſter, he conſented to yield thoſe countries to 


the Morattoes, on condition that they ſhould attack them at their own 


expence : this they agreed to do, and at the ſame time engaged to diſ- 


poſe of Chunda - ſaheb, if he fell into their hands, in ſuch a manner as 


ſhould be moſt conducive to the intereſts of the Nabob of Arcot. 
Tritchanopoly was ſtrongly fortified in the Indian manner of defence; 


and Chunda-ſaheb, on the firſt news of the approach of the Morattoes 
againſt Doaſt-ally, ſtored it with a great quantity of grain, which is 
conſidered as the beſt ſecurity of a fortified place amongſt a people who 
are very little ſkilled in the uſe of cannon or other engines of battery. 
Meer- aſſud therefore foreſeeing that he would be able to protract his de- 
fence as long as his proviſions laſted,” adviſed the Morattoes to quit the 
Carnatic, and to encamp at ſuch a diſtance as might prevent any ſuſpicion 
of their intentions to return. This artful conduct produced the effect 
intended by it ; for ch 

ditating expeditions into other provinces, ſold 85 ſtores of grain; of 


unda- ſaheb imagining that the Morattoes were me- 
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which, chey no (oper received. intelligence than they ſet gut from, their 
inga, and by very expeditious marches/appeared in ige 
gf Tritghanopoly, before. he could fe the diſtreſs. to, which He had 

iq unyarily reduced it. 9013. chic anilicys NIIs- Nod dods 
They, in eſted the City, cloſely, af preep pb prevent the in- 

troduction, of any ſupplies or reinforcements 3 nqtwithſtanding which 
the brothers of. Chunda:ſaheb attempted to relieve it. Buda ſaheb ad» 
vanced ſtom Madura with. a large convoy, of proviſions, eſcorted, by 3000 
horſe, and-7900; foot: the Morattoes detached 29999, men tot intercept 
this reinforcæment, which, defended. itſelf, with, hrayery,. until, Buda- 
ſalieb fell, when the death of the leader was followed by a general rout, 


as it always happens in the battles of Indoſtan; they cut off Buda- 


ſaheb's head, and ſent it to C ſaheh as a confirmation of bis bro- 
ther's defeat. Another detachment attacked Saduck-faheb, Approaching. 
ſtom Dindigul with, 1.509 horſe and. 3000. foot, who, were likewiſe; de- 

Feated after a ſharp.fight, which, ended with the death of Saduck-ſaheb, 

_ + Chunda-fabeb, notwithſtanding, theſe misfortunes, continued to de- 
Fort the. city with great reſplution,, and protracted the ſicge until the. 
greateſt, part of his proviſions: was.copſumed, and a conſiderable num 
ber of his men, with ſome of his beſt. officers, killed; the dread of fa-- 
mine bad alſo cauſed many to deſert: thoſe remaining, worn out with 
fatigues, called upon him with one voice to ſurrender. . He delivered up 
che city and himſelf on the 26th gf Mare „174, after, having ſuſ- 

,tained.a ſiege of ihres months. The Morattars, placed. him, with. his. 

ſon; and ſeveral, principal officer 8, under the ſtricteſt confinement, i in- 
ending to. be well paid ſor the ranſom of their perſons... After, ſome: 
tire ſpent, in-draining Tritchanopoly, of all, they could find valuable, in. 

it, they appointed Morari-row,. one of their generals,  viceroy of the 


kingdom, and, leaping 140 O0 of their beſt, troops under bis command, 


returned to their own country, where they confined their IO + ig a. 
ſtrong fort in the neighbourhood of Sattarah their metropols. 
--» The: Morattoes, - by.the poſſeſſion of 'Tritchanopoly, were oh became 
of enemies, Allies 0 Subder- ally z and the impriſanment. f hunda- 
ſahebttat ſuch a diſtanoe from the Carnatic, nen 
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be dotie by remitting to Bim "thoſe large arrears of revenues which 
Nabob Doaſt-ally, availing himſelf of the convulſions of the empire Hal 
withheld" Subder-ally therefore. was convinced chat à ſtortm would 


break upon Hint Frorh' this quarter as foon” as Nizam-a-mvtluck himfar 


ſnould ftave none to fear from Delhi: but as this time was not yet 
come, he detetmimed not to exhauſt his treaſures from the apprehen- 
ſion of dangers, which, although probable, were ſtilf uncertain; he 
amuſed Nizam- al- muluck with humble excuſes, founded on the po- 
verty to-which he pretended to be reduced by the ineurſion of the Mo- 
rattoes; and even demeaned himſelf ſo far as to give out he intended to 


eo to Arabia, and there ſpend the remainder of his days in act of M. 


ow at the tomb of His prophet. 85tb 15115 
The poverty to which he pretended to be reduced was as a bee 


Wa. 


as the ſpirit of devotion which he affected, for the greateſt part of 
Bis father's treaſures had been preſerved 1 rh the care of his mother, 


When ſhe took refuge in Pondicherry. However, the late calamities 
left "ſuch an impreſſton of terror upon his mind, that he did not ven- 


ture to keep his court in the open and defenceleſs tity” of Arcbt, büt 1742. 


took up his reſidence in Velore, which was well fortifed, and its citadel 
built two hundred years ago by the Morattoes, the ſtrongeſt in the Carna-- 


tie; with the ſame ſpirit of precaution he ſent the women and children of 


Bis family, together with his treafüres, to Madras, giving this preference 
to the Engliſh nation by the advice of Meer-aſſud, who: already fuſpet- 
ed the connexions which ſubſiſted between Chunda- ſaheb and Mr. Du-- 
pleir, the governor of Pondicherry.. From Velore the Nabob made ſe- 
veral viſits'to his family at Madraſs, and theſe journies were reported 


to eee tg e . of bie intention to „ 


* ſea to Mecca. 


The commanders f al 8 towns wt cabinet in the G ad: | 


been aſſeſſed in ſums proportioned to their incomes, which were levied: 
at ſtated periods, in order to diſcharge the ranſom of the province due 


e government of Velore wg the ticheſt fief füb > 
12 ject | 


he 
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detineFEpible of exatity” inteftint Wintiotibis. "But the Wetenttnent rar; 
of NhatnaEmuluck ill remained to be appeaſed, which cold Tohly We 
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1742. ject to the Nabobſſip of Arcot, and by the treaſures which Mortizrally 
| XS inherited from his father, as alſo by a very parſimonious management 
| | of the. revenues of his government, he was become the richeſt man in 
| | the province. Having married the ſiſter of Subder- ally, and being like- 
5 wiſe nearly related to him by birth, he thought that theſe titles of kin- 
dred, joined to the reception which he gave to the Nabob and his court, 
would excuſe him from the neceſſity of furniſhing what remained due 
of his proportion of the general aſſeſſment; but the Nabob, who knew 
the Morattoes were not to be. diſappointed with impunity, and who 
was as unwilling as Mortiz-ally to diſburſe his private treaſures until the 
laſt extremity, determined to oblige him to furniſh his contingent with 
the ſame punctuality as the other governors of the province. Many of 
theſe were attentive to the conduct of the governor of Velore, and 
were ready to withhold their proportions, of the aſſeſſment as ſoon as 
they ſhould find a reſpectable leader to ſet the example, and to ſupport 
them in the conſequences of refuſing to obey the Nabob's orders; they 
therefore confederated with Mortiz- ally, and repreſented to him, that 
Nizam-al-muluck, the Soubah of the ſouthern provinces, would behold. 
with ſatisfaction even the moſt deſperate meaſures which might be taken 
by the officers. of the Carnatic, againſt a prince who paid ſo little 28855 
rence to the authority of his viceroyalty. 

There was no quality in the compoſition of Mortiz-ally's mind ca- 
pable of ſtopping his hand from the perpetration of any crime by which 
his avarice, ambition, or revenge could be gratified: he was indeed by 
many ſuſpected of being uncommonly deficient in perſonal courage, but 
this perſuaſion ſeems to have taken its riſe fromthe ſuſpicious habits of 
his domeſtic life; ſince he never moved, even in his own palace, with-. 

1 out being ſurrounded by guards, nor ever ventured to taſte any thing. 
BY | | that was not brought to him in a veſſel to which his wife had affixed 
> ; her ſeal. The Nabob therefore held the puſillanimous character of his 
5 brother-in-law in the greateſt contempt, and apprehended no danger 
6 from a man who lived in perpetual apprehenſions of poiſon from his 
own family and domeſtics, Mortiz-ally ſtill continued to evade the pay- 


cp of his arrears of the aſſeſſment; and the N abob, wearied by 
8 
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ttifling excuſes, one day i in public imprudently threatened to difpoſſeſs 
bim of his government, if he evaded any longer to comply with 
his orders. This outrage immediately flung him into the Qloſeſt con- 
nection with the diſſatisfied governors, who now flattered his ambition, 
by aſſuring him that they would acknowledge him Nabob or Arcve as 
foon as Subder-ally ſhould be removed. 


Many obſtacles, to all appearance infurmountable, ſeemed to oppoſe: 


themſelves to the execution of any attempt againſt the Nabob's perſon. 
His army was encamped within the ſuburbs and under the walls of 
Velore: a numerous retinue and a body of guards conſtantly attended 
upon him within the fort: the pufillanimity of Mortiz- ally rendered him 
incapable of attempting any act of violence, if accompanied with 
danger to himſelf; and it was 'not probable that an opportunity of 
ſtriking at the -Nabob's life, without the riſque of ſuch danger, ſhould 
preſent itſelf. But at the ſame time nothing of the conſpiracy tranſ- 
pired; and · Subder- ally was unfortunately confirmed in his ſecurity by 
the extreme humility with which 1 carried himſelf _ the 


outrage he had received. 


At the time of that feſtival to which the W of Indoſtan 


have the greateſt devotion, all the Nabob's ſervants aſked permiſſion 
to be abſent for two or three days to celebrate it in their own familes. 


Contrary to the uſual: cuſtom of the courts of Indoſtan, the Nabob 
ſuffered all his retinue and guards, excepting four perſons, to quit him; 
and fo little was he ſuſpicious of the danger to which he expoſed him- 
ſelf, by this unguarded indulgence, that he even 4efired ſome of the 
officers and menial: ſervants o Mortiz-ally might attend him. during the 
abſence of his own : by this fatal inadvertence he gave himſelf up to 
the power of his enemy. Mortiz-ally determined not to loſe this oppor- 


tunity, which was ſuch as might never offer again, to ſtrike the blow 


he had meditated. On the 2d of October, the day after the Nabob's 
tetinue had left him, the victuals prepared for his table were poiſoned. 


Subder- ally had ſcarcely finiſhed his meal before he began to be greatly 


diſordered, and although the ftrength of his conſtitution, with timely 
aſſiſtance, enabled him to throw off the mortal effects of the poiſon, yet 


it 
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1742. it left him much eafcebled. Even this attack, 2 did not 
choroughly awaken his ſuſpicions, which thoſe of Mortiz- ally s family, 


who waited on him, contributed to ſtifle, by repreſenting his indiſpo- 
fition to be the acceſs of a bilious diſorder, very common in India. 
Mortiz-ally knew he had no time to loſe, and propoſed to ſome of his 
officers, in whom he had the moſt confidence, to go and put an end to 
the Nabob's life. It is ſaid that all refuſed to ſerve him in this cruel | 
commiſſion, excepting one, whoſe wife Subder-ally had formerly de- 
bauched : this man put himſelf at the head of ſome Abyſlinian ſlaves, 
and entered the Nabob's apartment at midnight : ſeven or eight perſons 
ſlept in the ſame room with him, but theſe were ſcarcely awakened be- 
fore they were diſabled from making reſiſtance. The Nabob himſelf, 


inſtead of taking up his arms, immediately on the alarm attempted to 


make his eſcape through a window. The leader of the aflaflins ſeized 


him before he could paſs through it, and after upbraiding him with the 


injury of his adultery, and exulting in the revenge he was now taking 
for it, killed him with ſeveral ſtabs of a poniard. 

' Meer-afſud the Duan was in the fort, and the :nviolable 1 
which this miniſter was known to bear to his maſter, ſuggeſted to 
Mortiz-ally the intention of deſtroying ſo dangerous a witneſs of the mur- 
der which he had committed. The orders were given to put him to 
death, when ſome officers, whom the general trepidation had brought 
together, repreſented to Mortiz- ally the neceſſity of preſerving the life 
of a man, from whom alone he could obtain that knowledge of the 


affairs of the Carnatic, which would be neceſſary for his own conduct 
in the adminiſtration of them, as foon as he ſhould be declared Nabob. 


Theſe” repreſentations were dictated by reverence to the character of 
Meer-afſud, whoſe virtues preſerved him in this inſtant of imminent 
danger from the deſtruction to which he had been doomed. 

The gates of the fort of Velore were ftrictly guarded during this 
night of horror, and thoſe only who produced a particular permiſſion 


were ſuffered to paſs out the enſuing day. So that the news of Subder- 


ally Khan's death was carried the next morning to the army encamped near 


Velore, by emiſſaries e by Mortiz-ally n who repreſented it 


„ . | as 
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#6 an uceldent in which their taſter had he pft; and aſcribed it tö the . 


Had treated with very infurious language, and had affronted ore by 
a blow. But ſuch was the er opinion of Mortiz- ally x eher 
S 


ter, Unt the ſoldiety itminediately flew to their arms, and orled out in 
tamult, "that their Nabob i been aſſaffimted by the g r of 
Velore:” The' eMicets of the amy Were ablönt celebbiting the 
feaſts andthe ldiery left to their own conduct, iv the Rrſt impulſe 
of deteſtation, threatned to ſtorm the fort immediately, und maffacre 
all Who were in it; but, on rerollectiom of its ſtrengtfl this feſolu- 
tion fubſided, and they agreed to wait the return of their officers, before 
they ſhould proceed to extremities: The ermiſlaries of Mortiz-ally took 
advantage of this fuſpenfion of their rage, and called to their fe- 
collection the great arrears of pay, which were due to them from Sub- 
der-ally, who; although well able, had conſtamly evaded to faisfy their 
demands: whereas there was great feaſon to believe, that if the army 
would admit Mortiz-ally's pretenſions to the Nabobſhip of Arcot, and 
decfare in his favour, he would agree to pay the fall amount & the 


arrears. dite to them. 
The armies of the Mahomedan princes of Indeſtan are compoſed of 


a number of diſtinct bodies of troops inliſted by different leaders; who, 
with their bands, enter into, and quit the ſervice of different princes, ac- 
cording to the advantages which they expect to receive, Hence the degree 
of reliarice Which a prince can have on his army is proportioned to the 
treaſures of which he is poſſeſſed, joined to his inclination to difburſe 
them; and it is common in the wars of Indoſtan to fee large bodies of 
troops going over to the enemy on the very field of battle. The army at 
Velote forgot its reſentments againſt Mortiz- ally in proportion as the 
terms propoſed by his emiſfaries appeared to be real. The officers 
being arrived in the camp, were immediately brought. over to his 
intereſt by the preſents 1 which they received from him; accounts were 
adjuſted, times of payment were "Nt pulated, and the whole army, 
officers as Well as ſoldiers, agreed 1 to acknowledge Mortiz-ally Nabob of 


the Carnatic within two days after the murder of Subder-ally Khan. 
H Mortiz- 


fadden reſentment of ſome of the prinetpal efficers, whom the Nu 
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Mortiz-ally now pitched his tents without the gates of Velore, and 


c cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed Nabob of the Carnatic. In November 


he made his entry with pomp into the city of Arcot, and was again 


| PRION there. 


As ſoon as the firſt agitations which this ſudden and unexpected 


revolution had occaſioned began to ſubſide, ſeveral of the principal 


officers in the Carnatic communicated. to one another. their ſentiments 
on the acceſſion of Mortiz- ally, and concurred in a deteſtation of it: 
Theſe applied to Moorary- row, the Morratoe general of Tritchanopoly, 
who did not heſitate to declare openly againſt it. The Engliſh at Mad- 
raſs were requeſted to protect the ſon and family of Subder- ally, together 
with their wealth, notwithſtanding any menaces which they might re- 
ceive from Mortiz-ally, who did not fail to demand this prey, and had 
the vexation to find it placed out of his reach. Several of the principal 
officers of the army were treated with by the friends of Subder- 
ally's family, and engaged to effect a general revolt. On a ' ſudden the 
army demanded immediate payment of the whole of their arrears, 
which at Velore they had agreed to receive at periods not yet arrived, 


they ſurrounded the palace i in tumult, and nenen their e 


with threats. 
Mortiz- ally no ſooner a his ill gotten power has ulld than 


he perceived how much he was deficient in all the qualities neceſſary 


to maintain it; and the preſervation of his perſon became the only at- 


tention of which he was capable. In Indoſtan the women of rank 


never appear in public; the carriages in which they travel are covered 


$ 


over, and are very rarely ſtopped or examined even in times of ſuſ- 
picion. Mortiz-ally, diſguiſed in the habit of a woman, quitted Arcot 
in the night, in a covered Pallankin, accompanied by ſeveral female at- 
tendants, and in this 8 gained his fort of Velore without inter- 


_ ruption. 


As ſoon as the fight of Mortiz-all 75 was hed Seid Mahomed 
Khan, the ſon of Subder-ally, an infant who reſided in Madraſs with 
His mother, was proclaimed Nabob in the city of. Arcot, by the army 


and principal officers of the province. The government of the 


province 
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| -was given to the adminiſtration of a Duan choſen by the friends 1742. 
of the family, and the young Nabob and his mother were removed 3 
from Madraſs to Vandevaſh, a ſtrong fort which was under the govern- 
ment of Tuckia-ſaheb, who had married one of the Nabob Subder- 
ally Khan's ſiſters, 
Nizam- al- muluck, the Soubah of the Guthern provinces, _ of 1743. 
| theſe revolutions in the Carnatic at a time when he had no longer any 
thing to apprehend from the politics of the court of Delhi, where he 
had obtained for his ſon Ghazi-o'din Khan the poſt of captain general 
of the Mogul's armies; and, in conſequence of the tranquillity which 
he now enjoyed, was preparing to enter the Carnatic at the head of his 
army. He left Gol-Kondah in the beginning of the year 1743» and ar- - 
rived at Arcot in the month of March following. His army is thought 
to have conſiſted of 80,000 horſe and 200,000 foot. Their numbers, 
and the reputation of their leader, deterred all the princes of the countries 
through which they paſſed from making any reſiſtance: and they entered 
the province of Arcot with as little oppoſition. When arrived at Arcot, 
Nizam-al-muluck was ſtruck with amazement at the anarchy which he - 
found reigning in every part of the government of the Carnatic. Every 
governor of a fort, and every commander of a diſtrict, had aſſumed 4.4 
title of Nabob,” and had given to the officers of his retinue the ſame 
names as diſtinguiſhed the perſons who held the moſt conſiderable em- 
ployments in Nizam-al-muluck's ſervice. One day, after having re- 
ceived the homage of ſeveral of theſe little lords, Nizam-al-muluck 
faid, that he had that day ſeen no leſs than eighteen Nabobs in the Car- 
natic ; whereas he had always imagined that there was but one in all 
the ſouthern provinces. He afterwards turned to his guards, and order- 
ed them to ſcourge the firſt perſon who, for the TG ſhould in his 
preſence aſſume the title of Nabob, \ 
The young ſon of Subder-ally, accompanied 1 ſeveral of his princi- | 
pal officers, paid his vifit of homage to the Soubah, who refuſed him 
the permiſſion of returning to Vandevaſh, and. ordered ſome of his own 
officers to take charge of his perſon, directing them to treat him with 
5 os and . Nizam- al- muluck then appointed Coja Abdulla 
H 2 Khan 


F e 
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worms dependencies, / and ſent a ſummons to Moorary-row, tha governer of 


1744. 
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Khan, the general of his army, Nabob of Arcot. and of all its 


Tritchanopoly, to ſurrender the city. Finding that the Morratpe perſiſt- 
ad in refuſing to abey his orders, he marched with his whole army, and 
ſat down before it: preſents and promiſes ſupplied the place: of hoſtilitiæs 
in reducing: it. In the month of Auguſt Maoorary-row evacuated. Erit- 


e and ſoon after quitte the Carnatic: with all his Morzataes, 


Nizam-al-muluck having thus ſettled. the affairs of the Carnatic 
without unſheathing the ſword, returned: ta. Goh Kondah. The new 
Nabob of Arcot, Coja Abdulla, Khan, continued ta mand the. army: 
until it arrived at Gel-Kondah, and appointed ona of his dependents 
to adminiſter the government; during his abſenee. It was not till, the 
month of March 1744 that Coja Abdulla Khan was to ſet: out.againy 
for Arcot. Nizam- al- muluck diſtinguiſned this. favourite with! par- 


ticular honors on tha day of his taking leave, and: the next Ns 


Abdulla was found: dead; in his bed. His, death was: fulpeRed:! tor be 
the effect of paiſon; the. hand from: which it came could never be 
diſcovered, for which reaſon it was imputed to; the perſbn; who racoivedt 
the moſt. advantage from it, by ſucceeding ta him inthe: gpveenment;of 
the Carnatic. 

A very-ſhort: ſpace: of: time intervened: 2 of Cojs 
Abdulla Khan, and the -namination of his ſucceſſor 4 adean Khan. 
who arrived at Arcot in the month of April 
he introduction of this ſtranger: into ie be PG 
many of the events which it is the intention of this narrative; to com- 


memorate. There are fo many and ſuch . injurious milrepreſentations = 
of the origin of this lord; and of: that part of his life which-preceded 


his acceſſion tu the:Nabobſhip, that / it is: neceſſary to invalidate them by. 
an impartial deſcription of his hiſtory. 

Anawar, the father of An' war-adean Khan, diſtinguiſhed himſelff by 
his great eruditian, and by the application of it to explanations of the = 
original text of the Khoran: he made the ; pilgrimage of) Mecca, with++ 
aut which: proof of piety it is difficult, among Mahomedang, to ad- 
eee e ee Archis. rem fram this 


„ voyage 


at Delhi tool cate to prevent further enquiries” concerning him! After 


ſoldier; ſuch was An war- adean Khan, 
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voyage he was nominated by the Great Mogul Aurerigzebe; one of thoſe 1744. 
religious officers Who are appointed to offer up daily prayers for tile 


health and proſperity of the ſovereign; He now received a penſion from 
the crown, arid was ennobled by being ranked as à commander of 2 50 
horſe, a title which would appear incompatible witli che character of - 
religious man if every title of nobihty in Indoſtan did not conſiſt 
military commiſſion; by Which it is ſuppoſed,” although rarely in 


ori, that the perſont who receives tlie cotmilfion hall maintain à certain 
number of horſe for the Emperor's ſervice.” Witty theft honours and ad- 


vanitages Anawrar retired to Gopee-· mahoo, and there finiſhed his days. 
His ſon An war- adean Khan went to court with recommendations from 


his father; theſe procured him the quality of a commander of 250 horſe, 


Wielt ennobled him; and gave him a right to add the title of Khan, (il e. 
Lord) to his name: he was aſterwards raiſed to a higher degree of no 
bility, by being ranked a commander of 500 Horſe, and was appointed 


governor of a diſtrict, not far diſtant from Delhi, called Coora-Gehanabad. 


Ir ſaccefs, or perhaps ill conduct prevented him from being able to 
pay the uſual revenues of his government to the throge. He therefore 
thought it neceſſary to withdraw hitmſelf, and went to Amedabad. Here 
Gazi-o'dir Khan, tlie SoubaH of tlie ſouthern' provinces; gave him a 
poſt of confiderable truſt and profit in the city of Surat, whilſthis friends 


the death of Gazt-odin Khan; father of Nizam-al-muluck, An war- 


adean K Hari went to pay his court to Nizam-al-muluck, who had ſuc- 


ceeded to the Subahſfip of the ſouthern provinees, and by whom he 


was appointed Nabob of the Yalore and Raja - mundrum countries, which 


he governed for ſeveral years: When Nizam-al:mutuck'was” preparing 


to viſit! the Carnatic, An war-adeat Khan attended his coutt; and was 


left by him in one of the principal ſtations in the city and territory of 
Gol-Kondabh. A very few days after the death of Coja Abdulla Khan, 


Nizam=aEmluck appointed An warsadean Khan to adminiſter the go- 
vernment of the Carnatic, and ſeems in this choice to have been in- 
ffüenced by his opimom of the neceflity of placing a country, in which 
he ſuſpected commotions, undet the direction of a brave aud experienced 


N 
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There is no country in which the titles of deſcent are leſs inſtrumental. 


wa dcto dhe fortunes of men than they are in Indoſtan, none but thoſe of 


St” 


the royal blood are conſidered as hereditary nobility ; to all others, 
the excluſion is fo abſolute, that a new act from the ſovereign is neceſ- 
ſary to ennoble even the ſon of the Grand Vizir of the Empire. The 
field of fortune is open to every, man who has courage enough to make 
uſe of his ſword, or to whom nature has given ſuperior talents of mind. 
Hence it happens, that half the grandees of Indoſtan have. arrived to 
the higheſt employments in the Empire from conditions not leſs humble: 
than that of An'war-adean Khan, againſt whoſe acceſſion to the-Nabob- 
hip of the Carnatic, the people had taken an averſion, m . 


dependent of his perſonal character. 


During the 30 years which preceded the 8050 of Ni 3 
che Carnatic had been governed by the ſame family, in a ſucceſſion of three 
Nabobs, who, availing themſelves of the general confuſion of the Empire, 


had acquired a greater ſtability in their office than is the uſual lot of gover- 


nors in Indoſtan. The Nabobs of this family, conſidering the fove- 
reignty as a kind of inheritance, had not conducted themſelves in their 
adminiſtration with that ſpirit of ravage, which is the uſual conſequence 
of uncertain and tranſitory poſſeſſion. The revenues of the Carnatic 
depend upon the harveſts of grain, and theſe on the quantities of water, 
which are reſerved to ſupply the defect of rain during the dry, ſeaſon of 
the year: for this purpoſe vaſt reſervoirs have been formed, of which 
not only the conſtruction, but even the repairs in caſes of inundation re- 
quire an expence much beyond the faculties of the farmer or renter 
of the land. If therefore the avarice of the prince with-holds his 
hand from the preſervation of theſe ſources of the felicity of the 


people, and at the ſame time dictates to him an inflexible reſolu- 


tion of receiving his uſual incomes: the farmer oppreſſed, oppreſſes the 
labourer, and the miſery of the people becomes complete, by the vexa- 
tions of collectors exerciſed in times of ſcarcity, of which the cruel 18 5 
ſimony of their ruler has been the principal cauſe. 

It is not therefore to be wondered that the province which bad felt the 
good effects of a mild and generous adminiſtration, from the reigns of 
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the family ofSadatulla Khan, ſhould behold with regret the introduc- 1764. 
tion of any ſtranger whoſoever to govern the Carnatic. The young ſonn 


of Subder-ally was the any p whom: the province wiſhed. to {ce. 
their ruler. | 
8 this affettion, and 7 ee ee FS 


quences of ſhocking it at once too. violently, Nizam-al-muluck thought 


it neceſſary to give out that he intended to confer the > Nabobſhip of Arcot 
on this youth, as ſoon as he ſhould arrive at an age capable of ad- 
miniſtring it. At the ſame time he gave to An war- adean Khan all the 
powers neceſſary for governing the Carnatic during this interval, and 
committed the young prince to his care, with the authority of a guardian. 
From the palpable impropriety of repoſing ſo delicate a truſt in the very 
perſon to whom the greateſt advantages would accrue from an unfaithful 
diſcharge of it, Nizam-al-muluck may be ſuſpected of having diſ- 


ſembled throughout this tranſaction. The general joy with which the 


youth was received, on his arrival in the province, eclipſed all the homage 
that was paid to the ſovereign power of his guardian ; and it is ſuppoſed 
that the proviſional Nabob did not behold without jealouſy theſe demon- 
ſtrations of the public attachment to the ſon of Subder-ally khan. 
An' war- adean Khan however did not diſcover any ſymptoms of diſcon- 
tent in his treatment of the young prince: on the contrary, he main- 


tained him in 4 ſplendor adequate to his birth, and aſſigned the palace 


in the fort of Arcot for his reſidence. Here the young Seid Mahomed 
paſſed ſome time without any other inquietude, than that which he re- 
ceived from the importunities of a band of Pitan ſoldiers, who had been 


in the ſervice of his aher and who pretended that a long arrear of pay 


was due to them. 
'The Pitans, whoſe country 4 is in hg moſt northern. part of the Em- 


pire, are the braveſt of the Mahomedan ſoldiery levied in Indoſtan. 


From a conſciouſneſs of this ſuperiority, together with a reliance on the 
national connection which exiſts amongſt them however diſperſed into 
the ſervices of different princes, they have acquired an inſolence and au- 


S dacity of manners, which diftinguiſhes them, as much as the hardneſs 


of their phyſiognomy, from every other race of men in the Empire: 
they 


L 
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treat even the lords they ſerve with very little of that reſpect which 


was charateriſes all the other dependents of a ſovereign in Indoſtan. From 


| to employ \ 


the known ferocity of their temper, it is thought dangerous to inflict 
puniſhment on them, even when they deſerve it, as a ſtrong ſpirit of 
revenge has fammiliayiſed them with aſfaſſination, which they ſeldom fail 
the fmiallnefs of their numbers difenables them 
from taking vengeance by more open attacks. The Pitans, who had 
ferved Subder- ally Khan, continued to preſent themfelves every day 
before his ſon, demanding _ Arrears * clamour, and info- 
lence. 
In the month of June a MOI of one of Horelarions of Subder- 
ally Khan was celebrated in the fort of Arcot. The young prince, as 
being the head of the family, was invited to prefide at the ceremony. 
The cuſtomary invitations were likewiſe given to all the other relations, 
mary of whom where lords of govetnments in the Carnatic ; among theſe 

was Mortiz-ally. The young Seid Mahotned was taught to conceal the 


emotibns he naturally felt at ſeeing the murderer of his father named in 


the liſt of his friends as a gueſt invited wih his approbation. Such are 
the manners of a court in Indoſtan. It was thought that Mortiz-alty 
would not venture his perſon out of 'the forts of Velore, during the 
firſt days of a new adminiſtration; but, in contradiction to the general 
conclufions which were drawn from a knowledge of his puſillanimity, 
he came to Arcot, and preſented himſelf before the young prince, as 
one of the gueſts at the wedding; and was treated with 8 and 


reſpect by the regent Nabob An war- adean Khan. 


On the day appointed for the folemnization of the marriage, twelve 


Pitans, with the captain of the band, preſented themſelves before the 


young prince, and demanded their arrears with a more determined ſpirit 


of inſolence than they had hitherto ſhewn in any of their former ap- 
plications. It is reckoned the higheſt indignity that can be offered to a 
foldier, to order him to retire by an expreſſion of contem pt; and if any 


violence is employed to remove him, he generally reſents it in the inſtant | 


with blood-fhed. Theſe conſiderations were not ſufficient to reſtrain the 
rh of Seid Mahomed's attendants from . the inſult which was 
offered 
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offered to their prince; and finding that expoſtulations did not prevail, 
they ſeized on the Pitans, and turned them out of the palace by force. 
The Pitans ſuffered themſelves to be removed with much leſs reſiſtance 
than it was expected they would have made againſt a treatment fo re- 
pugnant to the ideas which they entertained of their own importance. 
The ſame day they advanced again into the preſence of Seid Ma- 


homed Khan, and deſired leave to make apologies for their miſbeha- _ 


viour : their ſubmiſſions were accepted, and ſuppreſſed all a5, pore of 
their conduct during the remaining part of the dax. 

In the evehing Seid Mahomed Khan, with Mortiz-ally and moſt of 
the other gueſts, were aſſembled, when the approach of An'war-adean 
Khan, the regent Nabob, who had been invited to the entertainment, 
das announced to them. The young prince aroſe from his ſeat, and 
paſſed into the veſtibule of the hall, intending to pay his guardian the 
compliment of receiving him at the bottom of the ſteps which led into 
the court of the palace. He was attended by all the other gueſts, and 
many of his own officers and guards. The thirteen Pitans, who had 
made their ſubmiſſion in the morning, appeared the foremoſt of the 
ſpectators in the court below, and diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the affec- 
tation of great reverence in their manner of ſaluting Seid Mahomed 
| Khan, as ſoon as he appeared in the veſtibule. After theſe compliments, 5 
their captain, with the appearance of a man that was ſenſible he had 
offended his lord, and was defirous to fling himſelf at his feet, aſcended 
the ſteps, and was permitted to approach within the reach of his perſon, 
The affaſſin now drew a dagger, and at the firſt ow! ſtabbed the og _ 
prince to the heart. 

A thouſand ſwords and poignards were drawn in an inſtant: "A 
| murderer was cut to pieces on the very ſpot on which he had perpetrated 
his crime ; and ten of his accomplices ſuffered the ſame fate from the 
fury of the multitude below. Before this ſcene of terror was ended, 
An'war-adean Khan arrived at the palace, and endeavoured to calm the 
general trepidation, by giving ſuch orders as were neceſſary for the 
diſcoyery of the conſſ e ; for the multitude had already perſuaded 

3 ſmemſelves 
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1744. themſelves that che Pitans had been ly the executors: of the intentions 
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—— of ſome ſuperior power. 


All who beheld the young prince 1 of; life 5 chis afaſſination 
were inſtantly ſtruck with the remembrance of the murder of his father 
committed in Velore ; murmurs from many had already declared the 
ſuſpicions that were entertained of Mortiz-ally, when it was reported, 
that, during the general confuſion, he had gained the gates of the fort, 
where a large body of cavalry and other troops, which ' compoſed his 
retinue, were waiting for him; and that, ſurrounded by theſe guards, he 


was already on his way to Velore. The precipitation of this flight, 


which appeared as much the conſequence of previous diſpoſitions as the 
effect of ſudden fear, left no doubt that he was the author of the 
aſſaſſination. Nothing was now heard but curſes and; imprecations on 
the head of Mortiz-ally, for the murder of the innocent and much- 


loved Seid Mahomed Khan, and for the murder of the father of this un- 


fortunate prince. The people ſaw themſelves obliged to conſine their 
indignation to theſe expreſſions of, it: for the ſtrength of Mortiz-allys 
eſcort required a larger body of cavalry to be ſent in purſuit of it, than 
could be got together within the time neceſſary to overtake him, Maher 
being no more than twelve miles diſtant from Arcot, 
The multitude now received orders from An' war- adean Khan to retire to 
their homes; and, as men ſtruck with diſmay at a common calamity, 
aſſembled in ſecret companies, to communicate their thoughts on me 
dreadful tragedy of which they had been ſpectators, 

Ar war- adean Khan, either actuated by the ſame ſpirit of AS Vac 
tion as the people, or affecting the appearance of it, not only re- 


moved the Pitans in his ſervice from their employments, but alſo gave 


orders that all of that nation ſhould inceſſantly quit the city; and, as a 
ſtronger proof of his reſentment, cauſed their houſes to be razed to 


the ground: a mark of infamy ſeldom put in uſe, excepting the 


perſons, whom it 1s intended to Os: have deſerved ann puniſh- 


ment. 
But theſe expreſſions of indignation did not exempt An' 1 


Khan from the imputation of having been acceſſory to the murder. Many 
perſons 


L Y 
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perſons holding rank and power in the province aſſetted that they had 1744. 


30 


diſcovered ſecrets, which convinced them that the aſſaſſination was the 


They ſaid, that the reſpect and attachment which were ſhewn by all 
ranks of people to Seid Mahomed, joined to the great influence which 
his relations bore in the Carnatic, by poſſeſſing the beſt forts and govern- 


We a confederacy between An' war- adean Khan and Mortiz- ally. 


ments in the province, had filled the mind of An war-adean Khan with 


viſionary apprehenſions of conſpiracies and revolts, which might at one 
time or other remove him from his government, in order to place Seid 
Mahomed in the ſovereignty: that An war- adean Khan, actuated by 
theſe ſuſpicions, had determined on the deſtruction of Seid Mahomed, 
as a meaſure neceſſary to his own ſecurity, and was only with-held from 
executing it by the dread of Nizam- al- mulucks reſentment,” which ſug- 


geſtod to him the thought of practiſing on the puſillanimity and ava- 
rice of Mortia- ally, by inſinuations and offers which might induce 


him to undertake the deſtruction of Seid Mahomed, but in ſuch "Y 


manner! that, if a diſcovery ſhould be made, he alone might appeat 
che author of the murder. An'war-adean Khan found Mortiz-ally more 
diſpoſed than he could have expected to enter into his views. As ſoon 
as Mortiz-ally was perſuaded of the probability of a cenalittins i in favour 


of Seid Mahomed, his natural timidity ſuggeſted to him the danger to 


which he ſhould' be expoſed, from the reſentment of a prince, who, 
with the Nabobſhip of the Carnatic, would obtain the power of reveng- 
ing his-father's murder. Hurried on by theſe apprehenſions, and at the 


ſame time aſſured of protection, and even of rewards by an encreaſe of 
the Domain of Velore from An' war- adean Khan, Mortiz-ally hired 


the thirteen ae ho 0 executed his cruel IDO ith. ſuch ini- 


Ne fidelity. | 
The ſecrets of he princes of Indoſtan are very [difficult - to bs 


diſcovered. In affairs of conſequence nothing, except in the moſt equi- 
vocal terms, is ever given by them in writing ; and whenever the matter 
is of great importance or iniquity, it is truſted to a meſſenger, a man 
of low rank and great cunning, who bears a letter of recommendation, 


N that he is to be truſted in all he ſays. S0 indefinite a commiſ- 
| I 2 ſion 
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1744- Gon reſerves to the lord who. gives it, the reſource of diſavowing 
— the tranſaQon of his agent; and this he never fails to do, whenever 
a diſcovery to his prejudice is made. Hence the public in Indoſtan, de- 

prived of authentic evidence, are left to judge of the actions of their rulers 

either from probable conjectures, or from the general idea which they 
entertain of the character of their lords. The conſtitution and defects of 

their government have rendered poiſons and aſſaſſinations, in the practice 

of the great, the common method of removing thoſe-who ſtand in oppoſi- 

tion to the ambition of others; inſomuch that a hiſtory of one century 

in Indoſtan would furniſh more examples of this nature than can be 

found in the hiſtory of one half. of the kingdoms of Europe ſince the 

time of Charlemagne. From the frequency of theſe enormous practices, 

even the deaths which happen in the common courſe of nature are attri- 

buted to the iniquity of thoſe, who receive immediate advantage from 

them. Such were the principles on which the people of the Carnatic 

judged | and condemned An war-adean Khan for the murder of Seid 

Mahomed ; notwithſtanding no poſitive proofs were brought of his hav- 

* ing been acceſſory to it. The moſt probable of the conjectures which 

were urged againſt An'war-adean Khan, was founded on the early ap- 

pearance of Mortiz-ally at Arcot in the days of a new adminiſtration. 
This was thought incompatible with the puſillanimity of his character, 

without ſuppoſing that, from the / iniquitous. connection benen them, 

he was aſſured of protection from An war- adean Khan. n c 

An' war- adean Khan ſtrongly denied all connections _ Mortz-ally; 

and challenged any proof to be brought that either he himſelf, or any of his 

dependents had ever had any correſpondence with the Pitans who com- 

mitted the murder, which he attributed ſolely to Mortiz-ally, alledging 

as a proof, that the Pitans had often been at Velore, and were known to 
have received many marks of favour from him. On the other hand, 

M ortia-ally accuſed An'war-adean-Khan of being the author of it, but 

brought no teſtimonies to ſupport his aſſertion: It was ſuppoſed that 

the only aol which he could have brought againſt An war-adean 
A eee time have donde bine, 5 
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Notwithſtanding An'war-adean Khan was not able to excnlpiite him- 1744- 
ſelf in the opinion of his ſubjects, he found means to convince his ſupe=- ==v— 


rior, Nizam-al-muluck, that he was intirely innocent of the blood 


of Seid Mahomed. Nizam-al-muluck, who never did any thing 


by halves, thought it neceſſary to give An'war-adean Khan ſup- 
port, in proportion as he became odious to the Carnatic, and ſent 
him a full and regular commiſſion for the Nabobſhip of Arcot ſoon after 
the death of Seid Mahomed. The province, irritated by their averſion 
to a lord, whoſe ſovereignty deſtroyed their hopes of being ruled by one 
of the family of the race they ſo much loved, complained loudly of the 
avarice and parſimony of An'war-adean Khan's government, and con- 
traſted it, much to his diſadvantage, with that of their former Nabobs. 
War was now declared between Great Britain and France, in conſe- 
quence of which a ſquadron of Engliſh men of war appeared in the 


Indian ſeas. It conſiſted of two 60 gun ſhips, one of 50, and a frigate - 


of 20 guns: theſe ſhips did not come immediately to the Engliſh ſettle- 
ments in Indoſtan, but paſſing beyond them, cruiſed in two diviſions 
in the. ſtraits of Sunda and Malacca. They took in theſe ſtations three 
French ſhips returning from China to Europe, and one returning from 
Manilha to Pondicherry; the cargoes of which prizes produced the ſum of 
1 80,000/. ſterling.” They alſo took a French Eaſt India ſhip, which 
was converted into an Engliſh man of war of 40 guns. The ſquadron, 
after rendezvouſing at Batavia, appeared on the coaſt of Coromandel in 
the month of July 1745, at which time the garriſon of Pondicherry con- 
fiſted of no more than 436 Europeans; its fortifications were not completed, 
and noFrench marineforcehad appeared in India fincethedeclarationof war. 
The appearance of the Engliſh ſquadron, and the report of the rein- 
forcements which they expected from England, alarmed Mr. Dupleix 
for the ſafety of Pondicherry. He prevailed on the Nabob An war- 
adean Khan to inſiſt with the Engſiſh government of Madraſs, that the 
ſhips of war ſhould not commit any hoſtilities by land againſt the French 


| poſſeſſions in the territories of Arcotz but at the ſame time the Nabob 


aſſured the Engliſh, that he would oblige the French to obſerve the 


fame law of neutrality, if their force ſhould hereafter become ſuperior 


1745. 
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to that of the Engliſh. The government of Madraſs repreſented to 


tue Nabob, that they were always ready to obey his commands as far 


1746. 


as their power extended; but that Mr. Barnet, the commander of the 
Engliſh ſquadron, was the immediate officer of the King: of Great 
Britain, by whoſe orders and commiſſion he acted, independent of the 
Eaſt India company's. agents at Madraſs. The Nabob replied, that all 
officers, of the ; Engliſh: nation who came to the coaſt of Coromandel 
were equally obliged to reſpect his government in the Carnatic ; and that 
if Mr. Barnet, with his ſquadron, ſhould venture to act contrary to the 
orders he had now given, the town of Madraſs ſhould atone oe their 

Theſe chreats made fo — 5 im — a upon the 8 - Mad- 
raſs, that they requeſted. and prevailed on Commodore Barnet to confine . 
the operations of his ſquadron to the ſea. He therefore ſent one of the 
50 gun ſhips to cruiſe in the road of Balaſore, at the entrance of che 
riyer Ganges, where ſhe, took two. or three French ſhips returning g from 
different parts of India to the: F rench ſettlements in Bengal. The reſt 
of the ſquadron left the, coaſt of Coromandel to avoid the approaching 
ſtormy ſeaſon, and went to Mergui, a port ſituated on the coaſt which 
lays oppolite to that of Coromandel in the Gulph of Bengal. 

In the beginning of the year 1746 the Engliſh ſquadron returned to 
the coaſt of Coromandel, and were reinforced by two 50. gun. ſhips, 
and a frigate of 20 guns, which arrived from England: but at this time 


the 60 gun ſhip, in which Mr. Barnet hoiſted his flag, was found un- 


fit for action, and, together with. the 20 gun ſhip which came firſt into 


India, was ſent back to England. 3 


There was now certain intelli gence that a LES 1 was 9. 
ing to come on the coaſt of Coromandel, when that of the Engliſh was 
deprived of one of its princi ipal advantages, by loſing commodore Barnet, 


wꝛho died at Fort St. David's in April. His death, happening at a time 


when the Engliſh affairs in India were threatned with danger, was gene» 
rally regretted a8 A public 1 | 
Early. in the morning of the 2 5th of June, the Engliſh . — 
cruiſing to the ſouthward of F ort St. David, near r N egapatnam, deſcried 
that 


3 
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that of the French arriving on the coaſt of Coromandel. It conſiſted of 1746. 
nine ſhips, which were. commanded by Mr. De la Bourdonnais, who had — 


equipped them at the iſle of Mauritius, and afterwards, when ſcattered 
by a hurricane, had refitted them in the iſland of Madagaſcar, ' overcom- 

ing the greateſt dithculties with ſuch indefatigable perſeverance and activity, 
as intitles him to a reputation equal to'that of the ableſt marine officer his 
country has produced. Of theſe ſhips one mounted 26 guns, two 28, one 
30, three 34, one 36, and that on board of which Mr. De la Bourdonnais 
hoiſted his flag mounted 70 guns, of which 60 were 18 pounders. There 


were but 14 other guns of this fize in all the whole ſquadron, the reſt being 


12 and 8 pounders. All but the 70 gun ſhip were bored to mount more 
guns than the number with which Mr. De la Bourdonnais had been able to 
equip them; and five of them were 50 gun ſhips. On board of the ſhips 
were 3300 men, of which 700 were either Caffres or Laſcars: 3 or 
400 of the whole number were rendered unfit for ſervice by ſickneſs. 

The Engliſh ſquadron conſiſted of one 60 gun ſhip, three of 50, one of 
40, and one frigate of 20 guns, which was too ſmall to be brought into the 
action. The number of men in theſe ſhips did not amount to one half 
of that in the French ſquadron ; but the Engliſh had greatly the advan- 
tage in the weight of their cannon, by which the fortune of engagements 
at ſea is at preſent generally decided : and they likewiſe failed better mt 
the French, and were worked with much greater ſkill. 

Mr. De la Bourdonnais, knowing the advantages and diſadvantages of 
his force, had determined to decide the impending engagement by board- 
ing the Engliſh ſhips, if it were poſſible to bring his own into the ſitua- 
tions neceſſary to accompliſh this defign. Mr. Peyton, who commanded 
the Engliſh ſquadron, perceiving this intention, determined to engage 
with his ſquadron nearer to the wind than that of the enemy, ſince in 
this ſituation their efforts to board would be eaſily avoided ; and a great 
part of the day was employed to preſerve this advantage. It was not 
until 4 in the afternoon that the fight began: it was maintained at ſuch 


a diſtance that the fire of the ſmall arms from the French ſhips, not- 


withſtanding the great numbers and the expertneſs of their muſketeers, 
did very little execution; but, on the other hand, the cannon of the 


Koo from the ſame cauſe, did much leſs than might have been ex- 
yy 
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1746. pected from them in a cloſer engagement. The fight finiſhed with the 


—— entrance of the night; about 35 men were killed in the Engliſh ſqua- 


dron, and the greateſt part of theſe on board the 40 gun ſhip. We 
are not exactly informed of the loſs ſuſtained by the French; but 


it was believed. that the killed and wounded together did not amount 


to leſs than 300. One of their ſhips, that which mounted 30 guns, 
was in leſs than half an hour diſmaſted, and ſo much ſhattered, that, 


immediately after the action, Mr. De la Bourdonnais ordered her to pro- 


ceed to Bengal to be refitted in the Ganges. 
The next morning Mr. Peyton called a council of war, when, on a 
review of the condition of the Engliſh ſquadron, it was not thought pro- 


per, eſpecially as the 60 gun ſhip was extreamly leaky, to venture a ſecond 
engagement, before the damages it had ſuſtained were repaired. In con- 


ſequence of this reſolution, the ſhips made fail for the harbour of Trinca- 
nomaly in the iſland of Ceylon, and in the evening loſt fight of the French 


ſquadron, which had lain to the whole day, as if challenging the Engliſh, 


who were to windward, to bear down and renew the fight. This appear- 
ance of reſolution in Mr. De la Bourdonnais was no more than a feint, 
practiſed to deter the Engliſh from doing what he moſt dreaded ; for moſt 
of his ſhips had expended the greateſt part of their ammunition, and 
ſeveral of them had not victuals on board for twenty-four hours. | 
In the night of the enſuing day the French ſquadron, now conſiſting 
of eight ſhips, arrived in the road of Pondicherry ; where Mr. Dupleix 
commanded, for the French Eaſt India company, all the eſtabliſhments of 


his nation in India, the iſlands of Mauritius and Bourbon excepted. 


Theſe were under the government of Mr. De la Bourdonnais, to whom 
all the operations of the ſquadron were intruſted, independent of the con- 


troul of Mr. Dupleix. 
The reputation and riches which it was probable Mr. De la Bourdon- 


nais would gain in the command of his armament, created jealouſy in the 


mind of Mr. Dupleix. Diſſenſions aroſe between the two commanders: 


but the activity of Mr. De la Bourdonnais did not ſuffer the intereſts of 
his nation to be ſacrificed to them. Knowing that the force which he 
commanded could not be employed by land with any probability of ſuc- 

„„ 
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ceſs, until the Engliſh ſquadron ſhould be either ruined or forced to quit 1746, 


the coaſt of Coromandel; he determined to go in queſt of them as ſoon —v— 


as his own ſhips were refitted and provided with 3o or 40 pieces more of 
heavy cannon than they mounted on leaving the iſland of Mauritius. 
On the 24th of july the French ſquadron failed from Pondicherry, 


working to the ſouthward againſt the ſouthern monſoon, and on the 6th 


of Auguſt diſcqvered that of the Engliſh, which had been refitted at 
Trincanomaly. The Engliſh perceiving the addition of cannon with 
which the French had been ſupplied at Pondicherry, avoided coming to 
an engagement. The two ſquadrons were three days in fight of each 
other, after which, according to Mr. De la Bourdonnais's account, the 
_ Engliſh ſhips availing themſelves of the advantage of failing better than 
the French, diſappeared. | 
Mr. Dela Bourdonnais returned with his ſhips to Pondicherry, i imagin- 
ing that the Engliſh ſquadron, although they did not think themſelves 
ſtrong enough to riſk a general engagement, would remain on the coaſt 
of Coromandel, to deter him from attempting any aperations againſt 
the Engliſh ſettlements. But en this ſuſpicion, he de- 
termined to lay ſiege to Madrals. | 
The Engliſh informed of the e which were making at 
Pondicherry to attack them, called on the Nabob An' war- adean Khan to 
fulfil his promiſe of reſtraining the French from cammitting hoſtilities 
againſt them by land. But they omitted to employ the moſt certain 
means, of obtaining his protection, by neglecting to accompany their 
application for his aſſiſtance with a preſent of money. This ill-judged 
parſimony left the Nabob ſo luke-warm in their intereſts, that although 
3 give Mr. Dupleix a poſitive permiſſion, he refrained from 

making any preparations, or even from uſin g menaces to prevent the 
French from attacking Madraſs. 0 

Madraſs had been about 100 years the FENCES” eſtabliſhment of the 
Engliſh nation on the coaſt of Coromandel. It was built in a territory 
granted by. the Great Mogul to the Eaſt India company, which extended 
about five miles along the ſea- ſhore, and about one mile in land. The 
La ag conſiſted of three diviſions ; 4 that to the ſouth extended about 400 

K yards 
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1746. yards in length from north to ſouth, and about 100 yards in breadth : 
none but the Engliſh, or other Europeans under their protection, refided 
in this divifion, which contained about 50 good houſes, an Engliſh and 
a Roman Catholic church, together with the refidence of the factory, 
and other buildings belonging to the company : it was ſurrounded with a 
flender wall, defended with four baſtions and as many batteries, but 
theſe were very ſlight and defective in their conſtruction, nor had they any 
outworks to defend them: this quarter has long been known in Europe 
by the name of Fort St. George, and was in India called for diſtinction 
the White Town. On the north of this, and contiguous, was another 
diviſion, much larger and worſe fortified, in which were many very good 
habitations belonging to the Armenian and to the richeſt of the Indian 
merchants, who refided in the company's territory: this quarter was called 
the Black Town. Beyond this divifion, and to the north of it, was a 
ſuburb, where the Indian natives of all ranks had their habitations pro- 
miſcuouſly. Beſides theſe three diviſions, which compoſed the town of 
Madraſs, there were two large and populous villages about a mile to/ the 
fouthward of it, within the company's territory, and theſe were likewiſe 
inhabited by Indian natives, 

The trade from England to the coaſt of Coromandel, wsd with 
that which is carried on by merchants of various nations from one part 
of India to another, had raiſed Madrafs to a degree of opulence and re- 
putation, which rendered it inferior to none of the European eſtabliſh- 
ments in India, excepting Goa and Batavia, There were 2 50, ooo if- 
habitants in the company's territory, of which the greateſt part. were 
natives of India of various caſts and religions; amongſt theſe were three 

or four thouſand of thoſe Indian chriſtians: who call themſelves Portu- : 
gueſe, and pretend to be deſcended. from that nation. The Engliſh in 
the colony did not exceed the number of 300 men: and 200 of theſe 
were ſoldiers, who compoſed: the garriſon; but none of them excepting 
two or three of their officers, had ever ſeen any othen ſervice than that of 
the parade: the reſt. of the Engliſh inhabitants, folely employed in the 
occupations of commerce, were ſtill more unfit for military fervices. 


FF At the ſame time the defence of the place depended on this finall num- 
ber 
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ber of Engliſh ſubjects: for it was known that the reſt of the mha- 
 bitants, regarding themſelves as neutrals, would take fight on the firſt 
approach of danger. 

On the 18th of Auguſt the French ſquadron appeared and can- 
nopaded the town, but without doing any damage to it. They 
attempted to take one of the Eaſt India company's ſhips which lay in 
the road; but ſhe moved into ſhoal-water, ſo near the batteries of the 
fort, that the French did not venture to attack her with arm'd boats; and 
it was evident, from the unſkilfulneſs of their operations during this 
cruiſe, that Mr. De la Bourdonnais did not command them in perſon, 
he was at this time in Pondicherry, confined to his bed by ſickneſs. 

The protection of the Engliſh ſettlements on the coaſt of Coroman- 
del was the principal object of the deſtination of the Engliſh ſquadron ; 
and their appearance before Madraſs was at this time thought fo neceſſary 
to its defence, that the inhabitants were in hourly expectation of ſeeing 
them, although they had heard no news of them ſince they were laſt ſeen, 
ſix weeks before, by Mr. DelaBourdonnais. The town therefore was ſtruck 
with a conſternation little leſs than deſpair, when news was received that 
the Englith ſquadron had on the 23d of Auguſt appeared 30 miles to the 
northward of Madraſs, before the Dutch ſettlement of Palliacatte, from 
whence they had again put off to ſea, and diſappeared. They proceeded 
to Bengal; for the 60 gun ſhip was now ſo leaky, that it was feared 
the ſhock of firing her own cannon would fink her, if the ſhould be 

bought into an engagement. 

On the zd of September the French ſquadron anchored four leagues 
to the ſouth of Madraſs, having on board the troops, artillery and ſtores in- 
| tended for the ſiege. Here a part of the troops was landed, and march- 
Ing along the coaſt advanced the next day within cannon ſhot of the 
town, where the reſt of the ſoldiers were landed. The whole conſiſted 
of 1100 Europeans, 400 Caffres, and 400 Indian natives, diſciplined 


1746. 


in the European manner. There remained on board of the ſquadron * 


1800 European mariners. 
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; 1746, Mr. De la Bourdonnais directed his attack againſt the White Town, 
H in which the Engliſh reſided : the northern fide of this diviſion could 
not be attacked by cannon, as the houſes of the- next diviſion almoſt 

touched the wall, which ſeparated them from each other: the eaſtern 

fide could only be battered from the ſea ; but the ſouth and weſt 

lay open to the plain. On the 7th of September the French began to 
bombard the town, from a battery of nine mortars, which they erected 

to the weſtward, under the ſhelter of a large houſe within 500 yards of 

the walls. In the evening three of their largeſt ſhips drew as near as the 

depth of water would permit, and cannonaded the town. In the night 

Mr. De la Bourdonnais was flung into great perplexity by receiving a 

letter from Mr. Dupleix, which informed him that ſome large ſhips 

were ſcen to the ſouthward of Pondicherry ; which news was contra- 

dicted in the morning by a ſecond letter: but it is ſaid that the firſt cauſed 

ſo much alarm in the French camp, that they were preparing to reſhip 


the heavy cannon which they had landed. 
On the 8th of September the French had Gniſhed a battery of five 


mortars to the ſouth, and bombarded the town without intermiſſion un- 
til the next morning, when two Engliſh deputies went to their camp, 
| to treat with Mr. De la Bourdonnais, whom they found inflexible in 
= his reſolution to have the town delivered up to him on his own terms; 
for he was determined, from the apprehenſion of the return of the 
Engliſh ſquadron, to give a general aſſault with his troops augmented 
by a large reinforcement of failors from his ſhips. As ſoon as the 
deputies returned, the bombardment recommenced, and continued 
until the evening, when it was ſuſpended for two hours, during the con- 
5 ference of another deputy ſent from the town; after which it continued 


during the reſt of the night. | 

The next morning, the 1oth of September, the deputies returned to the 
French camp, and, after ſome altercations, conſented to the articles of ca- 
pitulation, which had been dictated to them in the firſt conference. It 
was agreed that the Engliſh ſhould ſurrender themſelves priſoners of 


war: that the town ſhould be Immediately delivered up; hut that it 
| ſhould 
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ſhould be afterwards- ranſomed. Mr. De la Bourdonnais gave his 1746. 
promiſe that he would ſettle the ranſom on eafy and moderate terme. 


The capitulation was figned in the afternoon, when Mr. De la Bour- 
donnais put himſelf at the head of a large body of troops, and marched 
to the gates, where he received the keys from the governor. The French 
colours were immediately diſplayed ; and, at the ſame time, the Engliſh 
ſhip belonging to the Eaſt India company, which lay in the road, was 
taken poſſeſſion of without reſiſtance by the boats of the French ſqua- 
dron. There was not a man killed in the French camp during the ſiege : 
four or five Engliſhmen were killed in the town by the exploſion of the 
bombs, which likewiſe deſtroyed two or three houſes. 


The Engliſh inhabitants were permitted to refide without moleſtation 


in their houſes; but the magazines and ware-houſes belonging to the 
Eaſt India Ears on were taken penn of by the French commil- 
faries. 

On the day in which Madraſs was ſurrendered, a meſſenger from 
the Nabob An'war-adean Khan, diſpatched for more expedition 
on a camel, arrived at Pondicherry, and delivered to Mi Dupleix 
a letter, in which the Nabob expreſſed great ſurprize at the pre- 
ſumption of the French in attacking Madraſs without his permiſſion, 
and threatned to ſend his army there, if the fiege was not immedi- 


ately raiſed. Mr. Dupleix ſent directions to his agent at Arcot to pacify 


the Nabob, by promiſing that the town, if taken, ſhould be given up to 
him; and by repreſenting, that the Engliſh would certainly be willing 
to pay him a large ſum of money for the reſtitution of ſo valuable a poſ- 
ſeſſion. It was by this tranſaction that Mr. Dupleix firſt diſcovered 
his pretenſions to the right of diſpoſing of Madraſs, which he thought 
was inveſted in himſelf as e ey of the French eſtabliſhments 
in Indoſtan. 

But Mr. De la Bourdonnais, lag on his own c did not 
admit of this authority in the governor of Pondicherry, and, conform- 
able to his promiſe, proceeded to treat with the Engliſh for the ranſom 
of the town. Mr. Dupleix and the council of Pondicherry proteſted 
againſt the treaty, as a meaſure highly detrimental to the intereſts of 
their 
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1746. their nation, which, they aid, would be ſacrificed to private advantages, 
f Madraſs was not razed to the ground. 


On the 27th of September three ſhips of war, diſpatched. Som 
France arrived at Pondicherry, One of theſe mounted 72 guns, 
and each of the ather two 40: they had on board 1360 men. With 
this addition, the French force ſeemed ſufficient to aſſure Mr. De la 
Bourdonnais of ſucceſs in the enterprizes which he was meditating 
againſt the reſt of the Engliſh eſtabliſhments. - His vexation was 
therefore extreme, at the delays which all his operations ſuffered from 
the proteſts and contradictions of Mr. Dupleix and * council of 
Pondicherry. 

However the effects of Madras, which Mr. De la Banden in- 
tended to carry away in his ſhips, were put on board by the iſt of 
October, and two of them had ſailed to Pondicherry. Mr. Dupleix was 
not as yet reconciled to the treaty of ranſom, and Mr. De la Bourdonnais 
was determined not to leave Madraſs before the governor and council 
of Pondicherry had given their approbation: at the ſame time his ex- 
perience in the navigation of India fully apprized him of the danger to 
which his ſhips were expoſed, by remaining on the coaſt of Coromandel 
at this critical ſeaſon of the year. 

In India the year is divided into 'two 4 Fo the 5 of 
October to March the winds blow from the north, and during the reſt 
of the year from the ſouthern points of the compaſs: theſe ſeaſons are 
by mariners called monſoons: the change from one to the other is gene- 
rally preceded by an interval of about twenty days, in which, calms, or 
light and uncertain winds prevail: the ſetting in of the northern monſoon 
generally falls out ſome time in the month of October, as that of the 
ſouthern in the month of April. On the coaſt of Coromandel the 
northern monſoon ſometimes begins with a violent tempeſt or hurricane; '; 


and if the monſoon ſets in with moderation, it is often productive of 


tempeſtuous weather at different intervals, until the middle of December; 
ſo that it is held dangerous for any veſſels to remain on the coaſt after 
the 15th of October, or to return to it before the 20th of December. 
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on the ad of October the weather was remarkably fine and moderate 1746. 
all day. About midnight a furious ſtorm aroſe, and continued with the 


greateſt violence until the hoon of the next day. Six of the French ſhips 
were in the road when the ſtorm began, and not one of them was to 
be ſeen at day break. One put before the wind, and was driven ſo much 
to the ſouthward, that ſhe was tiot able to gain the coaſt again: the 
70 gun ſhip loſt all her maſts: three othets of the ſquadron were like- 
wife diſmaſted, and had fo much water in the hold, that the people on 
board expected every minute to periſh, notwithſtanding they had thrown 
over board all the cannon of the lower tier: the other ſhip during the 
few moments of a whirlwind which happened in the moſt furious part 
of the ſtorm, was covered by the waves, and foundered in an inſtant, 
and only fix of the crew eſcaped alive. Twenty other veſſels be- 
longing fo different nations, were either drove on ſhore, or periſhed at fea. 

The other two ſhips of Mr. De la Bourdonnais's ſquadron, laden with 
part of the effects taken out of Madrafs, together with the three ſhips 
lately arrived from Europe, were at anchor in the road of Pondicherry, 
where they felt no effect of the ſtorm which was raging at Madraſs: 
It is obferved, that the violence of theſe hurricanes is generally confined 
to 60 or 80 miles in breadth, although in their Progrefs they generally 


blow quite acroſs the Bay of Bengal. 
I be articles of the treaty of ranſom had been adjuſted the day before 


the ſtorm happened. It was agreed that the French ſhould evacuate the 
town by the 4th of October; and by one of the articles, the artillery and 


warlike ſtores remaining in the town, were to be by divided be- 


tween'the Freneh and Englith. 
Mr. Dupleix had repreſented to Mr. De la Bourdonnais, that he 


would not interfere in any tranſactions with the Engliſh after his depar- 
ture, unleſs the French remained in poſſeſſion of Madraſs for fo much 
time as might be neceffary to aqjuſt all diſcuſſions ariſing from the treaty. 


Mr. De la Bourdonnais Wee repreſented to the Engliſh, the neceſſity 


to which he was reduced by the obftinacy of Mr. Dupleix, of extend- 


ing for three months, the term in which he had agreed to put them in 


poſſeſſion 


| ak. poſſeſſion of 8 town: the Engliſh, apprehenſive that if they refuſed to 
admit of this alteration, they ſhould be left to the mercy of Mr. Dupleix 
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without a treaty, acquieſced in this e and the treaty was ſigned 
on the 1oth of October. 
All the merchandizes, and a part of the ears ſtores, belonging 


to the Eaſt India company, together with naval ſtores belonging to the 
company, to the Engliſh ſquadron, and to the inhabitants of Madras, 


had been laden on board of the French ſhips : theſe articles, according to 


the computation made by the French, amounted to 130, ooo pounds 


ſterling; and the gold and ſilver of which they took poſſeſſion to the 
value of 31,000 pounds ſterling; and that half of the artillery and 
military ſtores, which they were to carry away after Mr. De la 


Bourdonnais's departure, was eſtimated at 24, ooo pounds ſterling. 


After theſe effects had been made the property of the French Eaſt 
India company, Mr. De la Bourdonnais gave up to the Engliſh, 
and the other inhabitants, all the effects and merchandizes belong- 
ing to them, except naval ſtores. It was agreed that the French 
ſhould evacuate the town before the end of the enſuing January, 


after which the Engliſh were to remain in poſſeſſion of it, without being 


attacked by them again during the war. Upon theſe conditions the 


« governor and council of Madraſs agreed to pay the ſum of 1,100,000 


pagodas, or 440, ooo pounds ſterling. Of this ſum 240,000 pounds 
were to be paid at Pondicherry, by ſix equal payments, before the month 


of October in the year 1749; and for the remaining 200,000 pounds, 


_bills were drawn on the Eaſt India company in London, payable a few 


months after they ſhould be preſented. 'The Engliſh, gave OW for 


the performance of this treaty. 


On the 12th of October, Mr. De la Fai her inveſted, one of the 


council of Pondicherry, appointed by Mr. Dupleix, with the government 
of Madraſs and went on board of his own ſhip, which had been 
refitted with jury maſts. He anchored in the road of Pondicherry on 
> the 1 5th, and failed from thence the 2oth with ſeven ſhips, intending to 


proceed to Achin : but foreſeeing that a part of them would probably 
| . be 
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be unable to reach that port, he formed the ſquadron into two diviſions, 1745. 
one conſiſted of the three ſhips which arrived laſt from Europe, together wwe 
with another that had eſcaped the ſtorm : theſe were all in good condi 
tion; and were therefore ordered to make their way to Achin, without 
waiting for the other diviſion, which conſiſted of Mr. De la Bourdonnais's 
70 gun ſhip,” one that had been diſmaſted, and a merchant ſhip which 
| had likewiſe ſuffered in the ſtorm. The four ſound ſhips very ſoon failed 
out of fight of their comrades ; and Mr. De la Bourdonnais, finding that 
the ſhattered condition of the other three rendered them incapable of 
gaining their deſtined port againſt the violence of a contrary wind, made 
0 ſail for the iſland of Mauritius, where they arrived in the beginning of 
| December without any accident. He ſoon after left Mauritius, which, 
from a foreſt, he had rendered a flouriſhing colony, and the arſenal of all 
the French military expeditions in India. Every body knows the treat- 
ment he received on his arrival in France. The friends of Mr. Du- 
pleix had influence enough at the court to get him confined to the 
baſtile, where he remained a priſoner almoſt three years: upon an exa- 
mination of his conduct, his juſtification, proved by original papers 
which have been made public, procured him his liberty. Had he ſur- 
vived the ſubſequent Hl ſucceſſes of his nation at fea, his abilities would 
probably have raiſed him to the higheſt commands in the navy of 
France. His knowledge in mechanies rendered him capable of build- 
ing a {hip from the keel: bis ſkill in navigation, of conducting her 
to any part of the globe: and his courage, of defending her againſt 
any equal force. In the conduct of an expedition, he ſuperintended 
all the details of the ſervice, without being perplexed either with 
the variety or number of them. His plans were ſimple, his orders 
preciſe, and both the beſt adapted to the ſervice in which he was en- 
gaged, His application was inceflant ; and difficulties ſerved only to 
heighten his Oy which ye gave the N of zeal to thoſe he 
commanded. 
The - ftorm to- wide; the French cquadron had been expoſed; 
ruined the marine force of that nation in India, and preſerved 


the Engliſh opp from imminent NT but, at the ſame 
* „ L | 2 l | time, 


A 
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1746. Pre? this diſaſter gave ſuch an addition of ſtrength to the French 
ce ſtabliſhments in the Carnatic, that the events which have ſince happened 
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on the coaſt of Coromandel, ſeem to have been the conſequence of that 


augmentation of troops, which Pondicherry acquired after the French 
ſquadron was reduced to the incapacity of attempting any farther expedi- 
tions. Mr. De la Bourdonnais left behind him 1200 diſciplined men; 450 
more were landed out of the three ſhips which came laſtinto India, and 


8 or 900 ſailors taken out of the ſhips that remained on the coaſt were 
diſciplined as ſoldiers. By this addition, the whole of the French troops 
on the coaſt of Coromandel amounted to a body of 3000 men. 
The Nabob An'war-adean Khan, very ſoon after the French had taken 
Madraſs, began to ſuſpect, or had diſcovered that the promiſe which Mr. 


Dupleix had made to put him in poſſeſſion of the town, was a fraud 
employed to divert him from giving the Engliſh any aſſiſtance during the 
ſiege. He determined to revenge this affront by laying ſiege to Madraſs; 
which he made no doubt of taking from the French, with as much eaſe 
as they had taken it from the Engliſh : for meaſuring the military abilities 

of the Europeans, by the great reſpect and humility with which they had 

hitherto carried themſelves in all their tranſactions with the Mogul go- 
vernment; he imagined that this ſubmiſſion in their behaviour proceed 
ed from a conſciouſneſs of the ſuperior military proweſs of the Moors. 

Some troops from Arcot were arrived in the neighbourhood of Madraſs 


before Mr. De la Bourdonnais's departure, and ſoon after the Moors 


formed a camp of 10, ooo men, under the command of Maphuze 


Khan the Nabob's eldeſt ſon, who cauſed the town to be inveſted on all 
ſides: two deputies were immediately ſent to treat with him, and theſe 
he kept priſoners. The French in Madraſs had received orders from Mr. 
Dupleix, not to commit any hoſtilities againſt the Moors, until the laſt 
extremity; and this inaction was interpreted by them as the effect of 
fear. Having received information of the diſpoſitions which Mr. De la 


Bourdonnais had made for the attack of the place, they endeavoured to 


copy them; and brought great heaps of faggots and earth to the ſpot 
where he had erected one of the batteries of mortars: here they in- 


tended to form a battery of their cannon, which were ſo old, as not to 


be fired without riſk to thoſe who TY them, 
A 
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A ſhallow river ran along the weſtern · ſide of Madraſs : its outlet to ö 

the ſea was about 700 yards to the ſouth of the White Town; but — 5 
this was generally ſtopped by a mound, formed of the ſands, which 

were continually thrown up by the ſurf. This obſtruction confining the 
waters of the river, rendered it of as much defence as a wet ditch to 

that part of the town by which it paſſed. The Nabob's army intended 

to eſcalade the Black Town, of which the walls were low, and the baſ- 

tions of very little ſtrength; this had been the project of Mr. De la 

Bourdonnais. To facilitate their approach to the walls in a general aſ- 

ſault, they employed a great number of men to cut through the mound 

of ſand, a practice which they were informed the Engliſh. always made 

uſe of, whenever they thought it neceſſary to drain the river. At the 
ſame time a large body of troops took poſſeſſion of a ſpring laying about 
three miles to the north of the town, which was the only ſource from 
which the inhabitants were ſupplied with good water. Theſe meaſures 
ſhewed a degree of intelligence very uncommon in the military operations 
of the Moors. The French finding the waters of the river decreaſe, 

and their communication with the ſpring interrupted, determined to com- 

mence hoſtilities, and fired from the baſtions of the Black and White 
Town, upon the Moors, wherever they appeared, who immediately re- 
treated from the mound, and the reſt of their ſtations, : which were cx» 
poſed to this fire ; but ſtill k x paths; te grnd hear the hung: 
which was out of the reach of cannon-ſhot from the town. 

The next day, being the 224 of October, a body of 400 men, 
with two field pieces, marched out of the town, and. attacked that 
quarter of the Nabob's army, which w asencamped to the north-weſt, 
between the Town and the ſpring. Their cavalry mounted on 
the firſt alarm, and uniting their ſquadrons, advanced with the ap- 
pearance of reſolution to the attack of the French detachment. 
None of the Moors had ever ſeen field pieces employed againſt 
them; and had no conception, that it was poſſible to fire, with exe» 
cution, the ſame piece of cannon five or fix times in a minute; for 
in the aukward management of their own clumſey artillery, they 
think they do well if they fire once in a quarter of an hour. The 
French detachment concealed their two field pieces behind their line, 
| 3 until 
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1746. _— the enemy's cavalry approached near enough to feel the full effect 
nos of them. The line now opened to the right and left, and the field. pieces 


immediately began to play with great vivacity through the interval: their 
fire was well directed; two ar three of the enemy's horſes were ſtruck. 
down by the firſt diſcharge, which put their whole body into confulian 
however they kept their ground for ſome time, as if waiting for an in- 
termiflion of this new. and unexpected fire; but, finding that it con- 
tipued with the fame vivacity, they were ſtruck with a panic, and took 
to flight with great precipitation, leaving the French to plunder: their 
tents and baggage. without daring to interrupt them by à ſecond onſet. 
Several parties were detached to diſlodge the Moots from the different 
encloſures. of which they had taken poſſeſſion; and theſe troops, were ag 
2 upon than diſperſed. The French took two pieces of can- 

„ which they found fo little fit for ſetvice, that they. flung. them 
* « well: they killed about 70 Moore: in en and ene 
into the town without the loſs of a man. 

Maphuze Khan, after this defeat, immediately calleQed all his troops, 
3 the different quarters which they occupied round Madraſs, into one 
camp, about two miles to the weſtward of the town; but upon hearing 
hat the French expected a reinforcement from Pondicherry, he quitted 
this camp the next day, and took poſſeſſion of St. Thome a town 
fituated about four miles to the ſouth of Madraſs. 2. 

This place, once in the poſſeſſion of the Portugueta, = HERES: 

time of their proſperity in India famous for the ſplendor and 1 of 
its inhabitants, has long ſince been reduced to a town of little note or 
teſort, although it till gives title to a Portugueſe biſhop. The town had 
no defence, excepting here and there the remains of a ruined. wall: a 
river ran into the fea from the weſt, about a quarter. of a mile to the 
fouth of the town. Maphuze Khan took poſſeſſñon of the ſtrand be- 
tween the river and the town with his whole . and be his 


_ artillery along the bank of the river. 


Croke auch of aabes x bakemd af 
day, at the bank of che river oppabite to St. Thomé, and found the 
TOTO bonſe as well as foot, drawn up on the other Hicks. a 


" oppo 
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advanced without heſitation to the attack. The river was fordable, and 
they paſſed it without Joſs, notwithſtanding they were expoſed to the 
fire of che enemy's artillery, which, as uſual, was very ill ſerved. - As 
ſoon as they had gained the oppoſite bank, they gave a general fire of 
their ſmall arms, and then preſſed on to attack the enemy with their 
bayoncts. The Moors, unaccuſtomed to ſuch hardy and precipitate 
onſets, gave way, and retreated into the town, where they again made 
a ſhew of reſiſtance from behind ſome palliſadoes which they had 
planted in different parts of the futh fide of the town. The French 
continued to advance againſt them in good order, and no ſooner fired 
from three or four platoons than the Moors gave way again 3 and the 
horſe and foot falling back promiſcuouſly on each other. in the narrow 
ftreets of the town, the confuſion of the throng was ſo great, that they 
remained for ſome time expoſed to the fire of the French, without 
making any refiſtance, or without being able to retreat. Many were 
killed before the whole army could get out of the town, and gain 


the plain to the weſtward. Their general, Maphuze Khan, mounted 
en an clephant, on which the great ſtandard of the Carnatic was 


diſplayed, was one of the firſt who made his eſcape. The Moers | 


were ſcarcely. fled out of the town before the detachment from Madras 
arrived, and aſſiſted in the pillage of the enemy's baggage, among which 
were ſome valuable effects. The French took many, horſes and oxen, 
and ſome camels; It is aid, that after the battle they murdered ſeveral 
ef the Moors whom they found concealed in the houſes they were plun- 


Nabob's army, that they retreated 1 of che e ee. 
and ſoon aſter returned to Areet. 

It was now more than a century eee eee ee 
gained a deciſive advantage i in war againſt the officers. of the Great 


Mogul. The experience of former unſucceſsful enterprizes, and the 
LIE” ſcantineſs 


deting. This defeat ſtruck ſuch a terror into Maphuze Khan, and the 


7: 

oppoſe their paſſage. It had been concerted; that a party of 400 men 1746. 

ſhould march from Madraſs, and attack the Moors on the northern ſide 
of the town, at the ſame time that the detachment from Pondicherry 


attacked them on the ſouth, - The troops from Madraſe failed to arrive 
in time; but the other detachment, notwithſtanding this diſappointment, 


I 
. 
I. 
[1 
[ 
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1746. ſeantineſs of military abilities which prevailed in all the colonies, from 
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a long diſuſe of arms, had perſuaded the Europeans eſtabliſhed in 
Indoſtan, that the Moors were a brave and formidable enemy; when 
the French at once broke through the charm of this timorous a EI 
by defeating a whole army with a ſingle battalion. 

The officer who commanded the detachment, which routed: the Moors 


at st. Thome, was a Swiſs, named Paradis. He had gained the favour 


of Mr. Dupleix, by manifeſting a violent enmity againſt Mr. De la Bour- 
donnais: and Mr. Dupleix regarding him as the 158 proper perſon to 
carry into execution any oppoſition to Mr. De la Bourdonnais's mea- 
fares, appointed Paradis governor of Madraſs. At the ſame time, the 
French inhabitants of Pondicherry, inſtructed by Mr. Dupleix's emiſſa· 

ries, aſſembled and drew up a repreſentation, addreſſed to Mr. Dupleix 
and the council, in which they ſet forth the neceffity, as they pre- 
tended, of annulling the treaty of ranſom. Mr. Dupleix and the 
council of Pondicherry, affecting to reſpect the general voice of the in- 
habitants, which they had ſuborned, inſtructed Paradis to execute tliis re- 
ſolution. On the zoth of October, the inhabitants of Madraſs were 
called together; the French garriſon was drawn up under arms, and à 
manifeſto, addreſſed to the Engliſh, was publicly read. "This ge. con- 


tained the following declaration and injunctions 


The treaty of ranſom made with Mr. De la Bburdocnds. was declared 


null. The Engliſh were enjoined to deliver up the' keys of all maga- 
zines without exception: all merchandizes, plate, proviſions, warlike 
ſtores, and horſes, were declared the property of the French company; 
but the Engliſh were permitted to diſpoſe of their moveables, cloaths, 
and the jewels of the women: they were required to give their parole 


not to ſerve againſt the French nation until they ſhould be exchanged; 


and it was declared, that thoſe who refuſed to obey this injunction, 
would be arreſted and ſent to Pondicherry. All, excepting ſuch as were 


willing to take the oath of allegiance to the French King, were ordered 
to quit the town in four days, and were prohibited from taking up their 


reſidence within the bounds of Madraſs, or in any of the panes houſes 
Helonging to the 8 55 without thoſe EY. 5 


: * CY 
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duch injurious and -diſtreſsful. terms aggravated the iniquity.of that 1766. 


breach of pablie faith which produced them. 


The French put their manifeſto into execution with the utmaſt 


rigour, and took. poſſeſſion of the effects of the Engliſh with an avariti- 
ous exactitude rarely practiſed by thoſe who ſuddenly acquire valuable 
booties : the. fortunes. of moſt of the Engliſh inhabitants were ruined. 
The / governor and. ſeveral of the principal inhabitants were conducted, 
by an. eſcort of 400. men, to Pondicherry :. here Mr. Dupleix, under 
pretence of doing them honour, cauſed them to enter the town in an oſten- 
tatious proceſſion, which expoſed them to the view of go, ooo ſpectators, 


like priſoners led in triumph. Others of the inhabitants, with ſeveral | 


of the military officers, determined not to give the parole which was re- 
quired of them ; and alledged, very juſtly, that the breach of the treaty 
of ranſom . releaſed them from that which they had given to Mr. De la 
Bourdonnais: theſe made their eſcape out of the town by night, and, 
travelling by various routs through the nu. went to the En glich ſet- 
tlement of Fort St. Davio. 

The Eaſt India company. was here. in 9e of a territory hear 
han that of Madraſs: it had been purchaſed, about a hundred years 
before, from the Indian prince of the country; and their title to it was 
confirmed by the Mogul's viceroy, when the Moors conquered the Car- 
natic. The fort was ſituated, near the ſeai 2 miles to the ſouth of 
Pondicherry. It was ſmall, but better fortified than any of its ſize in 
India, and ſerved as a citadel to the com pany's territory. About a mile 
to the ſouth of it was ſituated the town of Cuddalore, in which the prin- 
cipal Indian merchants, and many of the natives dependent on the 


company reſided. Its form was an oblong ſquare, extending 1200 yards 


from north to ſouth, and goo from eaſt to welt : Three of its ſides were 
| defended by walls flanked with baſtions : that to the ſea was for the 

greateſt part open; but a river paſſing from the weſtward between Fort 
St. David and the town of Cuddalore, directed its courſe parallel to the 
eaſtern ſide of the town, of which it waſhed the ſkirts; and was. ſepa- 
rated from the ſea by a mound of ſand, which the ſurf throws upon the 


' ſhore in moſt parts of the coaſt, . To the weſtward of the fort, and within 


the company's territory, were two or three Populous villages, inha- 
bited 
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1546. bited by che natives. The government of Fort St. David depended 5 
— on that of Madraſs, to which it was immediately the next in rank: 

but on the breach of the treaty of ranſom, the company's agents 
at Fort St. David, regarding thoſe of Madraſs as priſoners to the French, 
took upon themſelves the general adminiſtration of the Eaſt __ com- 
pany's affairs on the coaſt-of Coromandel. 

They began their adminiſtration by applying to the Nabob of Arbe 


for his affiſtance againſt the French, by whom they expected every day 
to be attacked. The defeat of Maphuze Khan had irritated the Moors 


ſo much againſt that nation, that the Nabob readily engaged to ſend his 
army to Fort St. David, on condition that the Enguth would furniſh a 
part of the expence of maintaining it. This pr was agreed to, 
and the army prepared to take the field in two bodies, one commanded 
by Maphuze Khan, and the other by his brother Mahomed-ally. | 
In the beginning of December Mr. Dupleix recalled Paradis from 
Madraſs, intending to give him the command of an expedition he was 
preparing at Pondicherry againſt Fort St, David. Paradis ſet out with a 
detachment of 300 Europeans, and took the opportunity of this eſcort 
to carry away the booty he had acquired in the adminiſtration of his go- 
vernment: it confiſted of valuable effects, which were packed in 50 or 

60 cheſts. Maphuze Khan had publicly ſworn to revenge the defeat of 
St. Thomé; and being apprized of the march of the French detachment, 

reſolved to intercept them, and placed himſelf, with the troops under 
2 his command, conſiſting of 3000 horſe and 2000 foot, twenty miles 
to the ſouth of Madraſs, The care of his baggage made Paradis 

divide his men into two bodies, between which marched the Indians, 
called Coolies, who carried his cheſts. Maphuze Khan directed his at- 
tacks againſt the body in the rear: his cavalry hovered about this part 
of the French line: at times, with the appearance of men determined to 
charge ſword in hand, they galloped up to it; but retreated as ſoon as the 
French had formed themſelves. The infantry of Maphuze Khan, armed 
with matchlocks, fired from behind thickets and other covers upon the 
detachment, but at too great a diſtance to do execution. When the Moors 
firſt began their attack, the French were at the diftance of nine miles from 
the Dutch ſettlement of Sadras, and intended to gain that town before 
DS night : 
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night : but the frequent halts which they were obliged to: make in order 1746. 
to oppoſe the enemy greatly retarded their march. Paradis, grown anxious 
for the preſervation of his baggage, ordered it to move on before the 
advanced guard, and then marched away with that body, leaving the 
rear to maintain the fight as they conld. The rear did not loſe courage 
by this ſeparation. They continued to oppoſe the Moors with vigour, 
and made” their way good to Sadrafs, but not without the loſs of 12 
Europeans, who were taken priſoners in different onſets. Maphuze Khan 
gave qut that he had defeated the French, and ſhewed his priſoners. as 
an inconteſtible mark of the victory, which, he faid, he had gained: 
And" indeed the behaviour of Paradis after his arrival at Sadraſs ſerved 
to confirm the Moors in the opinion, that they had retaliated the diſ- 
race of St. Thome ; for he did not venture to proceed on his march 
until he had been reinforced by a large detachment ſent to his aſſiſtance 
from Pondicherry. Maphuze Khan, ſatisfied with the advantage he 
had gained; left the ſea-coaſt the day after the action, and proceeded to 
join his brother Mahomed- ally, who had takers the field. | | 
The troops deſtined” to attack Fort St. David: affembled at Adin 
copang, a mall Fort built by the French about two miles to the 
ſouth- weſt of Pondicherry, and about one mile and a half from the 
ſea: but Mr. Dupleix could not prevail on the officers to admit Mr. 
Paradis to command them, in prejudice of the right of his ſeniors in the 
ſervice. The command therefore was given to Mr. Bury, the wa 
officer of the Freneh troops in ie 
"AThe- European troops in the fervice of the colonies eftablithed' i in 
Indoſtan, never conſiſt intirely of natives of that country to which the 
colony belongs: on the contrary, one half at leaſt is compoſed of men 
of all the nations in Europe. The chriſtians, who call themſelves 
Portugueſe, always form part of a garriſon: they are little ſuperior 
in courage to the lower caſts of Indians, and greatly inferior to the 
higher caſts, as well as to the northern Moors of Indoſtan; but be- 
cauſe they learn the manual exerciſe and the duties of a parade with 
ſufficient readineſs,” and are clad like Europeans, they are incorporated ” | 
into the companies of European troops. From wearing a hat, theſe | 
1 Portugueſe obtained amongſt the natives of India the name of 3 
: | Topaſles ; 
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1746. Topaſſes; by which name the Europeans likewiſe diſtinguiſh them. The. 
nom Indian natives, and Moors, who are trained in the European manner, 
are called Sepoys: in taking our arms and military exerciſe, they do not 
quit their on dreſs or any other of their cuſtoms. The Sepoys are formed 
into companies and battalions, and commanded by officers of their own 
nation and religion. Thoſe troops of the natives, who bring with them 
their own arms, and continue their own manner of uſing them, retain 
the names they bear in their ſeveral countries. On the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel the Europeans diſtinguiſh all the different kinds of undiſciplined 
militia by the general name of Peons, and comprehend: under this name 
troops armed with ſwords and targets, with bows and PURE with _ 
and lances, with matchlocks, and even with muſquets. 

On the 8th of December at night the French army ler out e 
Ariancopevg,' and arrived the next morning; by break of day, at the 
river Panna, which runs into the ſea about a mile and a half to the 
north of Fort St. David: their force conſiſted of 1700 men, for the 
moſt part Europeans, of which 50 were cavalry: they had one or two 

ies of Caffre ſlaves, natives of Madagaſcar and of the eaſtern 
coaſt of Africa: theſe had been diſciplined, and were brought into 
India, by Mr. De la Bourdonnais. Their ha da of Kn en 
pieces, and as many mortars. 

The garriſon of fort St. David, with thu addition of EONS tb 
ſoldiers who had made their eſcape from Madraſs, conſiſted of no more 
than 200 Europeans, and 100 Topaſſes. Theſe were intended to de- 
fend the fort: and as the Nabob's behaviour, when Madraſs was at- 
tacked by De la Bourdonnais, had cauſed the Engliſh to doubt of his 
aſſiſtance, ; they hired 2000 Peans for the defence of Cuddalore and 
the company's territory, and diſtributed 8 or go muſquets amongſt 
them. At this time the Engliſh on the coaſt of Coromandel had not 
adopted the idea of training the Indian natives in the European diſ- 
cipline, notwithſtanding the French had ſet the example, * e 
four or five companies of Sepoys at Pondicherry. 1 i 

The French Army croſſed the river Panna, and entered che com- . 
pany's territory without meeting with any other oppoſition than the fire : 
of ſome of the Peons, who galled them a little from behind thickets, 
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north-weſt of Fort St. David was a country houſe appointed for the re- 
ſidence of the governor, behind which; to the north, was a large garden 
incloſed with a brick wall, and before the houſe, to the ſouth, a court 
with buildings on each ſide of it. The French paſſed the river at a 
ford which was about a quarter of a mile from the garden, and advanced 
to take poſſeſſion of it: here again they found ſorne Peons, who made 
à little reſiſtance, but were ſoon diſlodged. Mr. Dupleix had aſ- 
ſured the commander of the French troops, that the Engliſn had 
not been able to prevail with the Nabob to ſend more than 150 
men to their aſſiſtance; and he was ſo much perſuaded of the truth 
of this information, that he had given Mr. Bury poſitive orders to march 
through the company's territory directly to the town of Cuddalore, 


without loſing any time in reconnoitring, or in waiting for intelligence. 


The French, having hitherto met with no other reſiſtance than from the 
irregular-ſkirmiſhes. of the Peons, were confirmed in the belief of what 
Mr, Dupleix had aſſerted. From this confidence the ſoldiers, fatigued 


with a march of twelve miles, were permitted, as ſoon as they had taken 


poſſeſſion of the garden, to lay down their arms; and the officers neg- 


lected to ſtation guards, or to take the uſual precautions which are ge- 


nerally thought indiſpenſable againſt a ſurprize. In a few minutes the 


whole army had quitted their arms, and every man was ſtraggling ac- 
cording to his own inclination. Some were cutting wood to dreſs 
their meal, ſome were cooking it, ſome were eating, and others were 


laid down to ſleep. The Coolies employed in carrying the baggage, 


together with the Indians who conducted the camels, carts, and oxen 
which were laden with it, haſtened to arrive at the ſtation of repoſe; 
and, as ſoon as they had diſcharged the baggage promiſcuouſly in the 


court before the garden- houſe, they followed the example of the ſoldiers, 


and diſperſed. Such was, the general diſorder, when a large body 
of forces, horſe and foot, were diſcoyered approaching in good order 


from the weſtward, at the diſtance of a mile. Theſe troops were the 


Nahob's army, under the command of his ſons Maphuze Khan and Ma- 
85 en who paring united the forces they ſeparately commanded, 


8 


M 2 formed 
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and other covers; but retreated as ſoon as the French fired upon 1746. 
them with their field- pieces. At the diſtance of 4 mile and half to ho 
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1746. formed a body of 6005 horſe and 3000 foot, which had arrived the 
Ly preceding day on the plain of Chimondalum, four miles to the weſt of 

Fort St. David. 
Every man was conſcious of the Semen allorder 3 his ſenſe of 3 it in 
0 the terror excited by the unexpected appearance of the Nabob's 
army; and the ſoldiers loſt all confidence in their officers, by whoſe neg- 
lect they were expoſed to what they thought ſach imminent danger : 
they ran to their arms in confuſion; their fears prevented them from 
perceiving the advantage of their fituation in the garden, where cavalry 
could make no impreſſion; and they imagined that the only means of 
faving thernfelves was to recroſs. the river before they could be attacked. 
Hurtied away by this notion, they ruſhed: out of the garden into the 
plain, moving on with precipitation and without order, towards the river; 
but the Nabob's troops eame up with them before they artived there. 
The Peons of the Nabob's army, joined by thoſe belonging to the 
Engliſh- who had rallied, fired upon them from all fides. The men 
belonging to the Freneh artillery had not participated of tlie general 
confuſion, but retreated- in good order, and kept up a conſtant fire from 
the field- pieces upon the enemy's cavalry. Fheſe, in large ſquadrons, 
accompanied their Peons, and at times advanced ſword in hand upon. 
the main body of the French; but were always beat back by the 
fire of their artillery. As ſoon as the French troops had gained the 
bank, they plunged into the river, where the water was four feet deep; 1 
and now their panic was ſo great, that one half of the men flung away 
their arms before they reached the other ſide: but the artillery. con- 
tinued to preſerve their courage and order, and ſaved the' field-pieces; 
which they tranſported over the river one after another, turning them 
again upon the enemy as ſoon as er were landed on the en 
- balk | 
The Engliſh: at Fort St. David were apprized of . arrival of tlie 
Nabob's army at Chimondalum ; and the whole garriſon, excepting 50 
Fopaſſes, ſallied out as ſoon as they perceived the French retreating, 
but did not come up in time to aſſiſt in interrupting their paſſage 
over the river. Having prevailed upon the Nabob's army to accom- 
pany them, they advanced in purſuit of the French, but did not over- 
1 | = take 


— 
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„ had marched fix miles on the other fide of the 1746. 
- By this time the French troops had recovered from their panic... 

- were drawh up in fuch good order, that it was not thought prudent 

to attack them. They continued their march to Arioncopang, where 

they arrived at ſeven in the evening, having been in motibn, with very 
little reſpite, for 24 hours. On a review of the ſtate of their army, 

they found that 126 of their Europeans had been wounded, and 12 

killed: They Rad left behind them at the garden all the baggage which 

was come up before the Moors appeared. Thie Engliſh, on their return 
from the purſuit, found: ſeveral cheſts' of muſquets, and other military 

ftores ; but à body of the Nabob's cavalry had plundered. all * reſt of 
the baggage as ſoon as the French quitted the garden. 

Mr. Dupleix judging, from the ill ſucceſs of this gelen, that 
any open atterfipts againſt the Engliſh at Fort St. David would be fruſ- 
trated whilſt the Moors continued to aſſiſt them, enteted into a &or- 
reſpondence with the' Nabob and Maphuze Khan, to induce them to 
withdraw their troops: and at the fame time he formed a project to 
take Cuddalorè by ſurprize. The French army continued at Arionco- 
pang'; and on the do" of December a number of boats were ſent from 

Pondicherry to the mburli of the river which. runs along the ſouth ſide 
of that fort. As ſoon as it was niglit, 500 men were ſent from Arionco- 
pang,. and embarked on board of theſe boats, with orders to proceed by 
ſea to Cuddalore, where they were to enter the river which rans along the 
eaſtern ſide, and attack the town from this quarter by break of day. The 
boats were ſcarcely got through the ſurf, when the wind roſs from the 
ſouth, and blew: fo hard. that ſeveral. of the boats filled with water, and all 
of them wete obliged to put back. The ſurf now beat fo high on the 

evaſt, that the ſoldiers flung away their arms, as incumbrances which 

would prevent them from gaining the ſhore ; for in high ſurfs the 
boat is quitted as ſoon as it touches the ground, leſt the ledig g wave 
thould' break upon it, and overwhelm. thoſe who are in it. | 

Mr. Dupleix, thus diſappointed in this ſecond expeditibn et 
Cuddalore, flndin g that the Nabob's army ſtill continued with. the: 
Engliſh, attempted to cauſe a diverſion of their troops, by carrying the 


| War into the country near Madraſs. A detachment from the town 
marched! 
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took to o flight as 0 5 approached; and the N abob Ws no > troops in that 
part o of his country. The French found large quantities of grain in 
ſeveral Places, which, for want of means to carry it away, they ſet fire to. 
They gained no advantage by this expedition; for the Moors remained 
at Fort St. David, and the Nabob was more exaſperated than before. 

On the 9th. of January the four ſhips, that compoſed. the largeſt di- 
vinon of the ſquadron i in which Mr. de la Bourdonnais quitted the coaſt, 


re turned from Achin to Pongicherry. Mr. Dupleix informed the Nabob 


of their arri val, exaggerated. the ad dition of force which Pondicherry 


received from it it, and at the fame, time repreſented the Engliſh. at Fort 
St. David as a handful of men abandoned by the reſt of their coun- 
trymen, The princes of Indoſtan, as well AS their ſubjects, take no 
pains to inform themſelves of any. affairs. excepting thoſe of their own 
country. The long abſence of the Engliſh ſquadron, Joined to the pro- 
cipitation with which it had quitted the coaſt in September, concurred 
with Mr. Dupleix s aſſertions, to make the Moors believe that the Eng- 
liſh, concerns in India were becomin 8 deſperate. The governments 
of Indoſtan have no idea of national honour in the conduct of their 
politics ; and as ſoon as they think the party with whom they are engaged 
is reduced to great diſtreſs, they ſhift, without heſitation, their alliance to 
the oppoſite ſide, i immediate advantage the only rule of their 
action. The Nabob ordered his ſon Maphuze Khan to liſten to Mr. 
Dupleix s propoſals of an accommodation, and ſent back to Pondicherry 
the two ' GEputics who had been detained priſoners by Maphuze Khan, 


111 


Dupleix, and the other a member of the council of Pondicherry : they 
had been kept at Arcot during their captivity, and were perhaps the 
only Europeans, excepting ſome vagabonds and Jeſuits, who had made 
ſo long a reſidence in the capital of the Carnatic, ſince the province had 
been conquered by the Great Mogul. The Moors had hitherto been 
careful to prevent Europeans from informing themſelves of the ſtate of 
the country, and the Europeans, * PRO, in commerce, were 
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* e any” of a ac cquiing 1 — information, that at this time they 
knew as little of Arcot as of Delhi. 

But Me. Dupleix, while he. was perſuading the Nabob that the 
En 12 affairs were without reſource, was himſelf apprehenſive of the 
return of their If quadron, and did not think the ſhips arrived from Achin 


a "force ſufficient to encounter it: therefore, as ſoon as he found that 


there was a probability of withdrawing the Moors from the aſſiſtance of 
the Engliſh, he ordered the ſhips to quit the coaſt of Coromandel. 
They left Pondicherry the 8th of February, and. failed to Goa, the 
capital of the Portu gueſe ſettlements in India. A few days after, Ma- 
phuze Khan went to Pondicherry, where he was received with pomp 


0 much reſpect. Mr. Dupleix paid him 50, ooo rupees in money, 
and made him a preſent of European trinkets to the value of 100,000 
FUpees more: a peace was concluded between the French and the Na- 


bob, who recalled his army from Fort St. David. . The Engliſh at Fort 
St. David had not hitherto received any ſupplies either from Europe or 


the coloni ies in India. 
An Eaſt India ſhip from England appeared i in fight of Madrafs in the 


| month of November, and i ignorant of the loſs of the place, approached 


i” fo Engliſh colours to be hoiſted i in the town, and ſent a de- 
tachment of ſoldiers on board the Eaſt India ſhip that the French had 
taken on the day that Madraſs ſurrendered, ohich was at anchor i in the 
road weakly n manned. This ſhip likewiſe hoiſted Engliſh colours. ® he 
ſhip, from the ſea caſt 1 without any ſuſpicion, near the prize, 


which immediately attacked her, but in ſo unſkilful a manner, that 


Paradis began to apprehend the prize herſelf would be taken. He 


therefore began to fire from all the batteries in the town that commanded” 


the road u pon the Engliſh ſhip, which, diſcovering by theſe hoſtilities 


that Madraſs was in poſſeſſion of the French, weighed her anchor, and- 


went out of the road without having received any damage. In Ja- 


nuary another EP from 2 75 came to an anchor before Madraſs : : 


they ſhould — THF, ſend boats to bring vn ſhore the treaſure and 
| the 
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1747. the ſoldiers, , The captain, decgived hy: this letter, as ___ as by the 
— flag which was flying in the town, entertained no ſuſpician, and permitted 
the boats to come to the ſhip without examination. A number of ſol- 
diers were concealed in them, who i in the ſame inſtant boarded the ſhip 
from different quarters. The, greateſt part of the ſhip's company were 
enfeebled by the ſcurvy, and thoſe who were capable of making reſiſt- 

ce were. ſo much ſurpriſed, that they were cally. oyerpowered by the 
5 ſoldiers, hefore they were capable of recollecting themſelyes to 
adt with refolytion, The ſhip was taken, and in her 60,000] in bullion. 
In the interval another Engliſh Eaſt India, ſhip. anchored i in; the road of 
Fort St. David, where the governor immediately ſent off a letter to the 
captain, acquainting him with the loſs of Madraſs, of the great ſuperiority 
of the F rench force. on the coaſt of Coromandel, and, of the diſtreſſes 
to Which the fort was reduced by the want both of men and money. 


be hip was, as uſual, conſigned ta the governor and council of Ma- 
draſs; ang the qiſtreſſes of Fort St, David, inſtead, of inducing the ap- 
tain to aſſiſt them, = NN to him the riſk. We 2 1h his own. 


minent Fe ARuated 1 855 motive, he refuſed, to, 92 deer 
the e requeſt made him by the goxernor of Fort St. David, and ſet fail for 
Bengal without landing the ſoldiers, or any part of the cargo. Theſe 
ſiniſter accidents ſerved to confirm Mr. Dupleix, afſertions, even in the 
opinion of the Engliſh, themſelves, that their ſituation wag growing 
deſperate, when at laſt, on the 29th of F ebruary,. the ſhip. which had 
eſcaped out of the road of Madraſs in November came from Ceylon, 
and landed 60,0001. in ſilver, together. with 20 recruits for the, gar- 
riſon: the money was a very important ſupply ; for the treaſury of F ot 
St. David was almoſt exhauſted when the ſhip arrived. 
The French army appeared in fight, of Fort St. David in the morn- 
ing of the 2d of March: it conſiſted of the ſame troops which had 
been routed by the Moors at the garden: but Mr. Dupleix had now 
prevailed on the officers to receive Mr. Paradis for their commander, 
The Engliſh garriſon marched out, with three field pieces, and a troop, 
of horſe compoſed chiefly of volunteers, to prevent the F rench from 
_ croſfing 
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eroſſing the river Panna, and found them drawn up about 600 yards 1747. 


che greateſt part of the day; and in the evening a part of the French 
army croſſed the river, out of the reach of cannon-ſhot, to the weſt- 
ward: the horſe were detached to reconnoitre them, and returned with 
the loſs of two men killed by the fire of the French Caffres; upon which 
the troops retreated to the fort. Of the Engliſh 12 men, and of the 
French 22, were killed during the cannonade. Before morning the 
whole French army had paſſed the river, and taken poſſeſſion of the 
garden. A few hours afterwards a number of ſhips were decried to 
to the north, approaching the road: theſe were the Engliſh: ſquadron 
from Bengal. The French no ſooner perceived them than they recroſſed 
the river, e back with ee Hg . 
2ͤ WV 26 eee 
ſhips, one of 60 guns and the other of 40, ſent from England with 
admiral Griffin, who was appointed commander in chief. The preſi- 
dency of Bengal ſent in the ſquadron a company of 100 Europeans, 
who were landed as ſoon as the ſhips anchored; and Mr. Griffin like- 
wiſe ſent on ſhore 1:50 marines and 500 ſailors; but theſe were only in- 
tended to be a temporary augmentation of the garriſon. The ſhips were 
ſoon after ſtationed in ſight of Pondicherry, ee 
made Mr. Dupleix recal the French army into the town. _ 
In the moth of Jun, e wida gen of 199 European, 200 
Topaſſes, and 100 Sepoys, arrived from Bombay, and 400 Sepoys from 
the Engliſh ſettlement of Tellicherry: and 1 50 foldiers came likewiſe in 
the company's thips-in-the:courſe of the year from Europe. In September, 
the ſquadron failed to Madraſs, and their boats ſet fire to, and deſtroyed 
in the road one of the ſhips of Mr. De la Bourdonnais's ſquadron, 
which had remained on the coaſt ever finee his departure. 
The approach of the ſtormy monſoon in October did not induce Mr. 
Griffin to quit the coaſt : he ordered the ſhips to continue in fight of 
Fort St. David; the monſoon: began and continued without any violent 
hurricane, but the weather was notwithſtanding fo ſtormy that only 
N to 
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on the other ſide of it: a cannonading enſued, which continued during 
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1747. to the Bay of Trincanomaly in Ceglon ; from whence they returned in 
de beginning of the year 1748. The Medway, which had been the 
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firſt cauſe of the Engliſh diſgraces and misfortunes in India, was in fo 
bad a condition, that ſhe was ſoon after condemned as unfit for ſervice; 
ſhe had been hove down at Calcutta tin! n but her leaks had not 
r eee tepaired. grin tt6 C 
In the month of January wages Aixam arrived from England 

at Fort St. David, with a commiſſion to command all the Eaſt India 
company's forces in India; At this time intelligence was received that 
Mr. Dupleix was preparing to make another attempt againſt Cudda- 
lore: upon which the Major ordered all the troops at Fort St. David 
to form a camp between the garden and the river Panna. Here they 
continued ſome time; when it was diſcovered that the commander of 
the Tellicherry Seapoys, a Moor, had formed a deſign to deſert with 
all his men to the French, in the firſt Engagement that ſhould happen. 
This diſcovery led to others. It was found that an Indian, who, be- 
fore Madraſs was loſt, had acted as interpreter and agent of the Engliſh 
governor of that place, carried on a correſpondence with the wife of 
Mr. Dupleix in the Malabar language, which ſhe underſtood. When 
the governor was removed by the French to Pondicherry, this man 
accompanied him; and Mrs. Dupleix, by civilities and promiſes, engaged 
him to give her intelligence of the tranſactions of the Engliſh at Fort 
St. David, which he had fer ſome time done with great punctuality. 
The facts were proved; and the traitor, with another Indian his accom- 
plice, was hanged. The commander of the Tellicherry Sepoys, with 
ten other officers belonging to that body, were baniſhed to the iſland of 
St. Helena, where ſeveral of them gave terrible examples of the force 
of deſpair, by aſſiſting one another in putting an end to their lives, rather 
than remain in ſlavery in a place, of which the ſituation excluded them 


from all hopes of being able to make their owe to their native 
country, 

The four French hips whith; ſailed from Pondicherry 3 in F Faun 
1747: left Goa and the coaſt of Malabar in October, and failed to the 
iſland of Mauritius. They were here joined by three others, one of 50 
and two of 40 guns, ſent from France. The two 40 gun ſhips had been 
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in India, and had taken an Engliſh Baſt India ſhip: in ſight of the iſland 1748. 
of Bombay. This prize would have been very conſiderable, had not! 
che vigilance of the governor of the iſland faved the ſilver that was on 
board, by ſending from the ſhore two fiſhing· boats, vhich brought away 
ons treaſure, whilſt che ſhip was defending itſelf againſt the enemy. y; 
On the gth of June at night the Engliſh 20 gun ſhip returned from 
à cruize, and brought intelligence to Fort St. David that! ſhe had diſco- 
vered ſeven large ſhips to the ſouth. Theſe were the French ſquadron, 
which had ſailed from Mauritius in the latter end af April. The Engliſh 
ſquadron, lately reinforced by three ſhips from England, was now com- 
poſed of three ſhips ef 60 puns, three of © 50; three of 40, and one of 
20 guns. Theſe were at anchor in the road; but the rudder of one 
of the 40 gun ſhips was unhung, and Mr. Griffin and ſevetal of the 
officers were on ar aeg e ddr. of the men were eee in the 
hoſpital. [i ingen tüte ot tener tt or pr t e 
During 5 pans Wanken the wind blows ne en tlie 
fouthioweſt in all patts of the bay of Bengal, except at the diſtance of 10 
or 15 leagues from the land; and here it generally changes in 24 
hours, blowing a part of this time from the ſea ati ſouth-eaſt, and during 
the reſt from the land at ſouth-weſt: the land- wind generally riſes about 
midnight, and laſts till noon, but it is not always conſined to this inter- 
val; for ſome days it continues until the evening, and at other times, 
when very ſtrong, blows for three or four days without interruption. 
The ſea-wind very ſeldom continues more than 12 hours, and is gene- 
rally preceded by a ſhort interval of calm. During the ſouthern mon- 
ſoon the currents, as welt near the land as out at ſows: "_ nn to 
the nest. fie; ' t 
A ſhip during the ne cannot 1 11 to . ab forthe on 
is then rough, and the wind ſeldom inclines to the eaſt of the ſouth- 
eaſt point: but as the land- wind often veers to the weſt point, and al- 
ways renders” the ſea ſmooth within fight of the coaſt, ſhips bound to 
the ſouth make ſome progreſs during this wind, and either drop anchor 
to maintain their ground if they are near ſhore: when the land- wind 
fails, or if they are at ſome diſtance they continue under ſail, and with 
= the ſea-wind come near the ſhore, where they are ready to avail them- 
95 | N 2 ſelves 
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1948; ſelves: again of the land: wind as ſoon as it ſets in. By theſs operations 
Gaya 2 yelſel that fails well ſometimes gets ten or fifteen miles to the ſouth in 
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a day; but ĩt is not uncommon to ſee __ nee bee Wr 
only 100 miles to the ſouthward. 
On the 10th of June at noon -the. French: hips e ene 
in the ſouth · eaſt. The ſea- wind was ſet in, and they were ſailing di- 
rectiy before it toward Fort St. David. The poſition of the Engliſh ſqua- 
dron, at anchor near the land to leeward, rendered it impoſſible for them 
to get nearer the enemy during the ſea- wind; for had they weighed 
anchor immediately, the neareſt courſe they could have made would 
have been to the north- eaſt out to ſea, and this would very ſoon have 
earried them to lreward of Pondicherry. Mr. Griffin therefore deter- 
mined not to weigh anchor till night, when the land- wind ſhould ſet in: 
in the interval the officers and men on ſhore were ordered to join their 
ſhips. At four in the afternoon the French ſquadron, being within three 
leagues of the road, altered their courſe, and plied to the ſouth-weſt. 
This operation made the Engliſh believe that they kept to windward 
with intention to gain Pondicherry at all events. About midnight the 
Engliſh put to ſea with the land- wind, endeavouring to keep in the lati- 
tude of Fort St. David; and in the morning they ſhortened ſail, in ex- 
pectation every minute of ſeeing the enemy again to the fouth 5 but 
before the evening they fell to lee ward of Pondicherry, when Mr. Griffin, 
finding his expectations deceived, made ſail to Madraſs, where he arrived 
the next eveniag,-and found no French ſhips im the road. e 22/1 
The French ſquadron was commanded by M. Bouvet, governor of 
the iſle! of Bourbon; an able and experienced mariner. He had been 
apprized, at the French ſettlement of Karrical, of the ſaperiar force of 
the Engliſh: his operations, when in ſight of Fort St. David, were 
deſigned to make the Engliſh. believe that he intended to engage 
them the next morning: but as ſoon as the night ſet in he changed 
his courſe, and crouding all the fail his ſhips could carry, went away 
t& Madraſs, where he arrived the next morning the 11th of June, and 
wmmediately-landed-400 ſoldiers; with 200,000 pounds in ſilver, which 
had beten ſent from France to the iſland of Mauritius for the ſervice of 
Fondicherry, Having thus effected. the deſign of his voyage, he put 
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out to: ſaa n ihis return to Mauritius hn I9g8; 
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peared in ſight of Madras. euern 

e eee Engliſh yarn had failed to Ma- 
draſs, from whence they could not return to Fort St. David in ſome days, 
determined to avail himſelf of their abſence, and make another attack 
upon Quddalore. Eight hundred Europeans, with 2000; Sepbys, 
marched from Pondicherry, and making a circuit inland, atrved on 
the z7th of June in the morning within three miles of Cuddalore, at 
the hills of Bandapolam. Here they halted during the day, and in- 
tended at night to attack Cuddalore by ſurprisagGCC... 
Major Lawrence receiving intelligence of this deſign, ordered the gar · 
riſon to march and the cannon. to be removed to Fort St. David, in · 
tending by this operation to make the French believe that he did not 
think the place tenable. As ſoon as night came on, the gartiſon, 
augmented to the number of 400 Europeans, together with the cannon, 
were ſent back to Cuddalore, with the precautions neceſſary to prevent 
the enemy . OP pi eve of cheir bee . ate 


ſucceeded. 
Az thidnightithe Breach adrqp tein witch theres 
Ges big rele 6 the than they received the fire of all the 


muſquetry from the ramparts, together with that of four or five pieces 
of cannon loaded with grape-ſhot. This unexpected reſiſtance: truck 
the whole body, officers as well as ſoldiers, with a panic. Moſt of the 
men flung away their arms without firing a ſhot : but the precipitation 
of their fligbt prevented the Engliſh fire from doing much execution 
amongſt them: nor did their fears quit them when arrived at the place 
of their encampment ; for expecting to be followed, they marched on 
without halting until they came to the bounds of Pondicherry. x. 

It was now ſome time that Mr. Dupleix had, with great activity, 
been employed in making diſpoſitions to reſiſt an armament bound to 
the Eaſt Indies under the command of admiral Boſcawen, of whoſe 
deſtination the French at Pondicherry, as well as the Engliſh at Fort St. 
David, had received intelligence. This armament conſiſted of one ſhip 
of 74 guns, one of 64, two of 60, two of 50, one of 20, a floop of 
14 e. a bomb-ſhip with her tender, and an nnn To theſe 
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1748. were joined eleven of the company's ſhips; which ſerved to tranſport a 
part of the troops and military ſtores; and on board of this fleet 
were 1 500 foldiers Mr. Boſcawen left England in November, and 
arrived at the Cape of Good Hope the latter end of March, where he 
was joined by ſix ſhips belonging to the Dutch Eaſt India company, 
on board of which were 400 ſoldiers. With this reinforcement he ſet 
fail from the Cape on the 2 3d of June for the iſland of 1 
which” he had orders to attack in his way to the coaſt of Coromandel. 
The Portugueſe,” in their firſt navigations to India, diſcovered three 
iſlands, laying to the eaſtward of Madagaſcar, between the 19th and 
2oth' degree of latitude. The moſt weſtern of theſe,” from the name 
of the perſon who diſcovered it, they called Maſcarenhas; but the 
French, when they took poſſeſſion of it in 167 5, gave it the name of 
Bourbon, which now © prevails.” The "eaſtern iſland the Portugueſe 
called Diego Reys; which name it retains to this day; and that be- 
tween Bourbon and Diego Reys they called Cerne, probably from a 
ſuppoſition that it was the Cerne of tlie ancients. The Dutch, when they 
made this a ſtation of refreſhment for their ſhips coming from India, 
called it Mauritius: the French, when they took poſſeſſion of it the 
beginning of the preſent century, named it the Ile of France; but this 
appellation has prevailed Any —_ ben gg ne” Une e ama 
ſtill calling it Mauritius. 1 
The Portugueſe found on theſe Aands benber men nor u four 
footed animals, excepting land- tortoiſes, but great flocks of paroquets, 
doves, and ſea-fowls; - and the ſea abotnds' with! fiſh or” Venous > kinds, 
and with great numbers of turtle | rie 
The iſland of Bourbon is 60 miles in sn fen . to ug and 
45 in breadth from eaſt to weſt. It has no port; and the only part 
where boats can land is in the road of St: Paul to the north-weſt. It has 
no plains, the whole being either hills of eaſy aſcent, or ſteep mountains 
ſeparated by narrow vallies. Theſe mountains continue riſing one above 
another from 'the ſea coaſt to the middle of the iſland; fo that in 
whatever view it is een at a diſtance; it appears one convex ſurface 
riſing out of the ſea. The French took poſſeſſion of it in the year 166 5 
1 the ſoil · rich, cultivated it with great 3 it now pro- 
duces 
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duces Wheat, and moſt of the garden vegetables of Europe as well as 1748. 
thoſe of India, with many fruits peculiar to both climates: the mango... 
China orange, and peach, grow in great plenty and in great perfeo- 
tion. But the principal object of their agriculture, and what has ren- 
dered the iſland of importance in their commerce, is the cultivation of 
the coffec- tree, of which they brought the plants from Beit- ul Fakih in 
Arabia; and theſe have throve ſo well, that the iſland now produces 
2000 tons of coffee every year. The cultivation of this tree, as well 
as moſt other ſervices of toil, are performed by Caffre ſlaves brought 
from Africa and Madagaſcar. The French have a breed of horſes, 
which, tho ſmall, are eſteemed for their hardineſs; and they have 
reared beeves, goats, ſheep, and hogs, in ſufficient quantities to ſupply 
the wants of the inhabitants, although not in ſuch plenty as to furniſh 
proviſion for their ſhipping ; but this negle&t ſeems to have ariſen from 
the facility and cheapneſs wherewith theſe and other proviſions may 
be procured from the weſtern fide of Madagaſcar, where they have 
ſettlements. - Several families from France eſtabliſhed themſelves here 
ſoon after the French took poſſeſſion of it, and from them are de- 
ſcended the preſent inhabitants, who are now multiplied to the number 
of 4000, of which looo are men capable of bearing arms: theſe 
have not degenerated from their anceſtors, but on the contrary are a 
race ſo remarkable for ſtature and proportion, as well as for health 
and ſtrength, that they equal; if not exceed in theſe qualities, the moſt 
athletic of the European nations. They are the only colony of Euro- | 
peans eſtabliſhed within the topics which have preſerved. theſe ad- | 
vantages. = 3 ERS „„ 
The inconveniĩencies ariſing from the want of a port at Bourbon, in- 
duced the French to take poſſeſſion of Mauritius. This iſland extends 
about « 5 miles in length from north to ſouth, and about 30 from weſt 
to eaſt. In the north-eaſtern quarter is a plain extending about ten 
miles from eaſt to weſt, and in ſome places five miles in- land from the 
northern coaſt. All the reſt of the iſland is full of high and ſteep moun- 
tains, laying ſo near to one another that the intervals between them, in- 
ſtead of vallies, form only beds of torrents; and theſe are choaked 5 
with vaſt fragments of ſtone torn from the rock above. The ſummits | 
9 | | of [ 
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1748. of theſe mountains are covered with, foreſts of ebony and other large 
tees, and the ground: under the ſhade of the trees produces herbage, 
ſhrubs, and plants of various ſorts, from the common graſs to the ſtrungeſt 
thorn, in ſuch profuſion that they form a thicket fo cloſely interwoven, 

that a ſtep cannot be made, but with the hatchet in hand. Many planta- 

tions have notwithſtanding been raiſed with ſucceſs on theſe mountains, 

and forne improvements made on the plain to the north-eaſt; but the 

: productions, altho* moſtly of the ſame kind, er and 

in leſs perſection, than at Bourbon: it produces no coffee ; but, by the 

induſtty of M. de la Bourdonnais, ſugar, indigo, and cotton, wich are 

not at Bourbon, were cultivated here with ſucceſs; and although theſe 

plantations have been much neglected ſince his departure, they may at 

any time be recovered. They are at this time endeavouring to culti- 

vate the genuine cinnamon, from plants procured at Ceylon; but theſe, 

if they do not periſh, will in oo probability, from the difference of foil 

and climate, greatly degenerate. Iron mines have been diſcovered in the 

mountains, near the plain to the north-eaſt ; and, theſe mountains ſup- 

plying great quantities of fuel, forges have been creed ; but the iron 

produced is brittle, and is made into cannon-balls and ſhells for mortars. 

Beeves, ſheep, and goats, are preſerved with great difficulty: the beeves 

generally die before they have been a year in the iſland, and are there- 

fore frequently imported from Madagaſcar and other parts. Common 

domeſtic fowls breed-in great plenty ; and theſe, with fiſh and turtle, 

furniſh a great part of the food of the European inhabitants. "Theſe 

have multiplied very little by marriage, moſt of them being natives 

of France. Their Caffre ſlaves are ſubject to great mortalities en 
the ſmall-pox and other epidemical diſtempers. 

Mauritius has two ports, one on the Sub- alt ovalt, and the other 
on the north-weſt. The trade-wind from the ſouth-eaſt blows. in 
theſe latitudes all the year round, excepting for a few days at the 
ſummer ſolſtice, when it is interrupted by hard gales and hurricanes from 
the north. The facility with which this wind enables ſhips to enter the 
ſouth · eaſt port, induced the French, when they firſt took poſſeſſion af 
the iſland, to give the preference to this harbour ; but on finding that the 


ſame wind often rendered the paſſage out ſo giffcult that a ſhip was ſome- 
| 2 times 
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times obliged to wait a fortnight before ſhe could put to ſea, they left it, 1748. 
and have ever ſince made uſe of the other harbour. This lies nearly in 


the middle of the north fide of the iſland; and its entrance is through a 
channel formed by two ſhoals, which advance about a mile into the 
ſea. When a ſhip arrives oppoſite to this channel, the ſouth- eaſt wind 
hinders her from entering the port under fail ; and ſhe muſt either warp 
in with cables, or be towed in by boats: the neceſſity of this opera- 
tion, joined to the narrowneſs of the channel, which does not afford 
paſſage for two ſhips a-breaſt, is one of the greateſt difficulties an 
enemy would meet with in attacking the harbour; for although there 
are two forts, and as many batteries, which command the channel, yet 
theſe might eaſily be reduced, if ſhips of force could approach. them 
under fail. This port is capable of containing 100 ſail, and is provided 
with all the neceſſaries for repairing and even for building of ſhips. The 
entrance of the ſouth-eaſt port is defended by batteries; and an army 
landed here would meet with great difficultics in paſſing over the moun- 
tains to the other parts of the iſland. There are ſeveral places, between the 

north-eaſtextremity and the north port, where boats may land; but all theſe 
are defended by batteries, and the country behind them is a continued 
thicket: the reſt of the coaſt is inacceſſible; and the French, relying on 
the difficulties of approaching the ſhore, had made no fortifications in any 
part of the iſland to obſtruct the progreſs of an enemy when landed. 

The greateſt extent of Diego Reys is 27 miles: it is full of rocks, 
which harbour great numbers of land tortoiſes of a very large ſize, 
which are eſteemed excellent food : here the French keep a detach- 
ment of men, who are employed in catching theſe animals for the in- 
habitants of Mauritius ; and this is the principal uſe they make of 
Diego Reys. 

The ſouth-eaſt trade-wind obliges all ſhips bound to theſe iſlands to 
approach them from the eaſt. The paſſage from Diego Reys to Mauri- 
tius is performed in two days; and from Mauritius to Bourbon in one ; 
but it requires near a month to go from Bourbon either to Mauritius or 
Diego Reys: from April to October the voyage from Mauritius to the 
coaſt of Coromandel is eaſily performed in a month, Theſe iſlands 

5% 0 2 being 
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1748. being out of the track of common intelligence, a large armament, ſent 
u detail from France, may rendezvous in the port of Mauritius, and 
fram thence arrive in India before any intelligence is received there 
either of its ſtrength or deſtination ; hence it is evident, that, if we 
have any regard to our ſettlements in India, the reduction of this place 
ought to be one of the firſt objects of our attention in the beginning of 
a war with France. The poſſeſſion of Mauritius would probably be fol- 
lowed by the voluntary ſubmiſſion of Bourbon, or would 8 render 
it of no uſe to the French for the purpoſes of war. 
FTF he ſquadron under the command of admiral Boſrawen was thirty 
five days in its paſſage from the Cape of Good Hope to Mauritius, 
and came in fight of the eaſtern coaſt on the 23d of June at day- 
break. Three of the Dutch ſhips. were miſſing, having ſeparated 
from the reſt in bad weather. As ſoon as the ſhips: came to the north» 
eaſt point of the iſland, they proceeded along the northern coaſt) in a 
line. of battle a-head, the men of war leading, and the company's 
hips following them; and before night they had advanced within two 
leagues of the port, and came to anchor in a kind of bay laying be- 
tween the mouths. of two fmall rivers. They had hitherto diſcovered 
only two places along the ſhore where the ſmoothneſs ef the water 
ſeemed to indicate a: poſſibility of making a. deſcent, and theſe were 
defended by two faſcine batteries of fix guns each, which fired on the 
ſhips as they paſſed: all the reſt of the ſhore was defended by rocks 
and breakers. | 
The next morning the F rench began to fire upon the ſquadron from 
; two other faſcine batteries raiſed at the entrance of the two rivers be- 
tween which it was at anchor, and the fire was returned from one of the 
50 gun ſhips, but with very little execution on either fide. 
Mr. Boſcawen now ordered the ſloop to reconnoitre the coaſt quite up 
to the port; and ſhe reported, on her return, that ſhe had been fired upon 
by eight different batteries planted along the ſhore, as well as from the 
forts at the entrance of the harbour, where a large ſhip of two tiers lay 
at anchor, with her broadfide acroſs it; and that there were thirteen 
other ſhips at anchor-within the harbour. As ſoon as it was dark the 
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barges of the ſix line of battle ſhips were ſent to ſound, and on their 
return declared that they had found a reef of rocks running all along 
about 20 yards from the ſhore, which rendered it impoſſible for boats to 
land, except at the entrance of the rivers over againſt which the fleet was 
at anchor, or at the harbour itſelf : here they had diſcovered, that the 
channel leading into it was not more than 100 fathom wide, and that 
this entrance would be fubje to the greateſt difficulties by the oppoſi- 
tion of the ſouth-eaſt wind. Upon receiving this intelligence, the ad- 
miral called a council of war, compoſed of the principal land and 
fea officers, and it was reſolved, that, as they were ignorant of the 
ſtrength of the enemy, three armed boats ſhould be ſent to endeavour 
to land in the night, and take by ſurprize a man from the ſhore, from 
whom intelligence might probably be obtained: this was attempted, 
but in vain. The next morning, the 25th of June, the council of war 
affembled again, and were of opinion, that the attack of the iffand would 
be attended with the lofs of fo many men, and of fo much time, that 
the armatnent might loſe the opportunity of undertaking the ſiege of 
Pondicherry, which Mr. Boſcawen was inſtructed to conſider as the 
principal object of his deftination : it was therefore reſolved to proceed 
to the coaſt of Coromandel without delay, that the ſquadron might arrive 
there in time to act before the change of the monſoon in October. 
The reduction of the ifland would probably have ſucceeded, had it 
been attempted ; for the whole of the French force conſiſted only of 500 
regular troops, 200 European inhabitants diſciplined as militia, 1500 
Caffre ſlaves on whoſe ſervice and attachment the French had little re- 


Hance, and 1000 failors belonging to the ſhips ; whereas there were Booo . 


Europeans in the fleet under Mr. Boſcawen's command, and of theſe 
2000 were regular troops, 

The defiſting from this enterprize may be attributed to the long ſtay 
made at the Cape of Good Hope, where the ſquadron remained fifty- 
five days, when it ought if poſſible to have left it a month ſooner ; for 
by arriving thus much earlier in the ſeaſon at Mauritius, they might 
have found opportunities of learning the real ſtate of the enemy on 


ſhore, and diſcovered that it was practicable to attack the harbour it- 
felf with the ſhips. The ſouth-eaſt trade-wind blows with leaſt force 
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about ſun- riſe, and it. generally happens on four or Gov days in the 
courſe of a month, that early in the morning this wind  ceaſes.in 
the northern part of the iſland for an hour or two, during which a 
breeze riſes, although faintly, from the north-weſt: a ſhip ſtationed 


at the entrance of the channel, to avail herſelf of this breeze, might 


had been taught the manual exerciſe at ſea; all theſe formed a body 


enter the harbour under fail, and the forts and batteries were not ca- 
pable of withſtanding many hours the fire of ſo mew r of the line N 
as Mr, Boſcawen commanded. : 
I be fleet left the iſland the 27th of June, whan the Dutch Gown now 
joined by one of their comrades which had parted company during the 
paſſage, quitted the Engliſh, and failed away for Batavia, and Mr. Boſ- 
cawen ſteered for the coaſt of Coromandel, by the neareſt route, between 
the iſlands and ſhoals that lie to the north of Mauritius; and on the 
29th of July arrived at Fort St. David, where he found the ſquadron 
under admiral Griffin, who reſigned the command to him, and a few 
days after proceeded with a ſixty- gun ſhip and two frigates to Trinca- 
nomaly, from whence in e aneh of en he ſet fall. with OR] to 
England. 5 

The junction of Gigs two 1 3 the 8 marine favs 
1 to any one European nation that had ever been ſeen together 
in the Eaſt Indies; for it conſiſted of more than 30 ſhips, none of which 


were of leſs than 500 tons burden, and 13-0f them men of war of the 
line. Every perſon attached to the Engliſh cauſe, who beheld this 


formidable force, was elated with joy, from expectation of its ſucceſs, 
and no one doubted that the loſs of Madraſs would be revenged by the 


capture of Pondicherry. . Preparations had been made at Fort St. David 


to enable Mr. Boſcawen to proceed to action without delay; and on n the 
dth of Auguſt the army began to march. 

Twelve independent companies of 100 men each, 800 marines whe. 
longing to the ſhips, with 80 artillery men, compoſed the regular troops 
in the king's ſervice: the company's troops conſiſted of a battalion of 
7 50 men, of which 200 were Topaſſes, together with 70 artillery- men: : 
the Dutch at Negapatam ſent a reinforcement of 120 Europeans: and 
there were on board the ſhips, ready to be landed, 1100 ſeamen, who 


of 
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company, who were as yet ſcarcely better diſciplined than common 


Peons; and the Nabob Anwar-adean Khan, ſtill changing ſides, as he 
found the French or Engliſh affairs gaining the advantage, ſent a body 


of 2000 horſe. The heavy cannon and the cumbrous ſtores were laden 
on board the ſhips, which proceeded e the _— _ anchored 
un miles to the ſouth of Pondicherry. 

The company's agents at Fort St. David 100 1 very ite 
intelligence neceſſary to direct Mr. Boſcawen in his operations; for 
when the army approaching near the bounds of Pondicherry, came 


in ſight of the fort of Ariancopang, there was no perſon who could 


give a deſcription of the place: however, it was determined that it 


ſhould be taken before the army proceeded any farther. The en- 


gineers were ordered to reconnoitre it, and reported that the body 
of the place was of little ſtrength; but that the enemy had thrown 
up, a few yards in front of the fort, an entrenchment, which muſt 
be firſt ſtormed, and afterwards the fort might be eaſily taken. A 
detachment of 700 men was ordered upon this ſervice, and at day-break 
marched up with great reſolution to what they believed an outwork filled 
with troops; but on a nearer approach they diſcovered that this ſuppoſed 
entrenchment was nothing but a heap of ruins, and that at a few yards 
behind it lay the fort of Ariancopang, not with ſuch ſlender defences as 
had been reported, but fortified with a cavalier at each of the angles, a 
deep dry ditch full of pit-falls, and a covered way. Theſe works 
rendered it impoſſible to take the place by a ſudden onſet. The troops 
now found themſelves expoſed to a very warm fire of muſquetry, and 
cannon loaded with grape-ſhot ; but their courage and ſtrong ſenſe of diſ- 
grace prevented them from retreating immediately, notwithſtanding it was 
evident that they expoſed themſelves to no. purpoſe. In this uncertainty 
they remained in the reach of the enemy's fire ſo long that 150 of the 
gallanteſt men and ſome of the braveſt officers in the army were either 
killed or wounded. Major Goodere, who commanded the attack, was 
mortally wounded, and in him the army loſt the perſon on whoſe {kill 
and experience Mr, Boſcawen 1 relied for conducting the ſiege 
of Pondicherry. 


This 
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_ Thi hlundering diſaſter affected the ſpirits of the men to ſuch a degree, 


— that it was ſome time before: they recovered themſelves; and never ſuf- 


ſelently to entertain the ſame ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs againſt Pondi- 
eherty, which inſpired, them when they left Fort St. David. However, 
the reſolution. of reducing Ariancopang was continued, and the diſci- 
plined ſailors, with eight. pieces of battering cannon, were landed from, 
the ſhips. The French, knowing the advantage of gaining time at. this 
ſeaſon of the year, prudently determined to defend. the fort as long as 
poflible i the garriſon confiſted of 100 Europeans; and 399 Sepays with 
a body of 60 European cavalry encamped near the fort. On the appoſite 

ſide of the river which runs to the north, and cloſe by the fort of Arian- 
copang, they erected a battery of heavy cannon to obſtruct and en- 
filade the. approaches to the fort. The Engliſh engineers erected a 
battery in the plain on the ſauth ſide of the river, to oppoſe and filence 
that of the enemy but ſuch was their neglect in reconnoitring, or their 
want of fkill in their art, that when at day-break they opened the 
battery, moſt of the guns were found: to be intercepted from the ſight of 
the enemy's by a thick wood. The artillery officers now offered their 
ſervice to erect another, which they compleated with ſufficient {kill be- 
fore the next morning: and for greater ſecurity, threw up before it an 

entrenchment, in which a large detachment, conſiſting of ſoldiers and 
ſailors, was poſted. At day-break the battery began to play on that of 
the enemy, and the fire was continued for ſome time on both ſides, 
with little execution done on either, Some of the French Sepoys, at 


the diſtance of four hundred yards, kept up an irregular fire, and a ran- 


dom ſhot happened to kill a ſailor, and at this inſtant the French troop of 


horſe, accompanied by a body of Sepoys, appeared advancing; The ſailors, , 
already ſtruck with fome conſternation at the death of the man, were 


_ terrified by the approach of the enemy, and abandoned the entrench- 


ment : the. regular troops caught the panic, and followed the ſailors 
in ſpite of the efforts and exhortations made by their officers to- keep. 
them in their poſt. The horſe advanced, and took poſſeſſion of the 
ee and afterwards purſued the fugitiyes to the battery, where . 
n, upon one another, formed an MINE column of fifteen . | 
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men in depth: for here the fice of the battery hindeted them from 1948. 
retreating any farther; and thus interrupted in their flight, and encon. -- 
raged by their officers, the men turned and fired upon the enemy. Six 
or ſeven of the French horſemen were killed, and the horſe of the com- 
manding officer dropping likewiſe, the officer himſelf was taken priſoner, 
on which the enemy retreated, leaving the Engliſh in admiration of their 
intrepidity. Beſides the diſad vantage of leaving the troops impreſſed with 
a high opinion of the French proweſs, this action was attended with 
another misfortune in the loſs of Major Lawrence, who commanded 
this day in the entrenchment, and rather than participate of the igno- 
miny of taking flight with the troops, remained there with two or 
three officers : he was diſarmed, and obliged to furrender himſelf 
priſoner to a French trooper, who knowing, it is probable, the 
value of his prize, immediately hurried him away by the ſide of his 
horſe to Arianeopang in fight of the army; and no cfforts were made to 
reſcue him. 
The army now began to make regular approaches to the fort, and 
carried them on for three or four days very flowly, when a large quan- 
tity of gunpowder taking fire in the enemy's battery, blew it up, and 
near 100 men were either killed or diſabled by the exploſion, This 
difaſter ſtruck fuch a terror amongſt thoſe who remained in the fort, 
that ſome hours after they ſet fire to the chambers with which they had 
undermined the fortifications, and blew up the greateſt part of the 
walls and cavaliers, and then marched away with great precipitation 
to Pondicherry : as foon as the Engliſh ſaw the exploſion, they 
marched up and took pofſeffion of the ruins. Thus fortunately de- - F 
| Hvered, the army did not immediately proceed to Pondicherry, but re- 1 
mained five days longer at Ariancopang, employed in repairing the fort, | 
in which it was determined to leave a garrifon ; for it was apprehended, 
that during the fiege a detachment of the enemy's troops might again 
take poſſeſſion of it, and came hence be enabled to Intercept convoys, 
or harraſs the army. 
The town of Pondicherry was fituated about 70 yards from the ſea- | 
ſhore: its extent within the walls was a little more than a mile from = 
north to ſouth, and about 1100 yards from eaſt to weſt: it was fortified 
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1748. e ih fider it de Mad with a wall and rampart, flanked by 
— eleven baſtions; and two half - baſtions were at the north and 
ſouth extremities neareſt the ſea: theſe works were ſurrounded by 
a ditch, and an imperfect glacis was thrown up in many parts be- 
fore it. The eaſtern fide was defended by ſeveral low batteries, ca- 
pable of mounting 100 pieces of cannon, which commanded the 
road; and within the town was built a citadel, too ſmall to make 
a long defence. The greateſt part of the ground lying round the 
town was incloſed, at the diſtance of a mile from the walls, by a 
hedge of large aloes and other thorny plants peculiar to the country, 
intermixed with great numbers of coco- nut and palm trees, which all 
together formed a defence impenetrable to cavalry, and of very difficult 
paſſage to infantry: this incloſure began at the north, cloſe by the 
ſea- ſhore, and continued five miles and a half, deſcribing a large ſeg - 
ment of a ſemi- circle, until it joined the river of Ariancopang to the 
ſouth, at about a mile and a half from the ſea-ſhore, and in this part the 
courſe of the river ſerved to compleat the line of defence. There were ſive 
roads leading from the town into the adjacent country, and at each of 
the openings in the hedge was built a redoubt mounted with cannon, 
It is probable that the hedge, at the ſame time that it was intended to 
be a defence againſt ſudden incurſions, marked the limits of the territory 
conceded by the prince of the country to the French, when they firſt 
eſtabliſhed themſelves at N 5 and 1 9 e N name of 
the Bound-hedge. 
On the 25th of. July the army e 5 1 nd 
took poſſeſſion of the village of Oulagary, laying about two miles 
from bs ſouth-weſt part of the towu. From hence a detachment 
was ſent the ſame day to attack the north - weſt redoubt of the 
bound-hedge, which the enemy, after a little reſiſtance, abandoned, 
notwithſtanding it was capable of making. a defence that would 
have coſt the Engliſh many lives, had they been obliged to ſtorm 
it. The garriſons in all the other redoubts were ſoon after with- 
drawn, and the- Engliſh n the eee nee eng. wy 
e . 5 1h wg in oe 
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Mr. Boſcawen, by che advice of the engineers, determined to attack 1748 
the town on the north · weſt fide ; and, to facilitate the communication 
r Mioned Si is che Var uf Fe | 
On the 30th of Auguſt at 1 the Engliſh army opened ground, at | 
the diſtance. of 1500 yards from the walls: by this the officers, - of | 
planned the attack, ſhewed themſelves little filled in their art ; for it 

is the general practice in ſieges, to make the firſt parallel within $09 
yards of the covered way. Before morning two trenches were flung up 
at the diſtance of 100 yards from one another, parallel to each other 
and to the face of the attack: the firſt trench outflanked the extre- 
mities of the other, and neither of them had banks at the ends to pre- 
vent the enemy in a fally from enfilading them: within ten yards in 
front of 'the ſecond were ſeveral huts, which the working party had 
neglected to demoliſh in the night, and the fire from the town deterred 
the guard from venturing to level them in the day. One hundred men 
were poſted in this trench, and 300 in the other, 

About one o clock in the afternoon a body of 500 "TIGER and 
70 Sepoys allied from the town, and marching half way to the 
trenches, divided into two parties; of which the largeſt, conſiſting: of 
400 Europeans and 500 Sepoys, made a circuit in order to attack 
the firſt trench in flank, whilſt the leſſer party advanced to attack the 
ſecond in front. Paradis led the largeſt diviſion, which gave their fire 

at ſuch a diſtance as rendered it of no effect: the troops in the trench 
returned the fire; and the only ſhot which did execution fortunately 
killed Paradis: the death of their leader flung the whole party into 
confuſion, and they returned to the town in diſorder; and their fears in- 
creaſed as they retreated, inſomuch that they left the leſſer party fight- 
ing, without either ſending a detachment to ſupport them: or even a 
meſſenger to inform them that they were retreating. 

The leſſer party had taken poſſeſſion of the huts in front of the ſecond 
trench, and kept up an irregular but conſtant fire upon it, and were 
ſo intirely engaged in their own attack, that they knew notking of what 
had paſſed at the other trench. A ſhot mortally wounded captain 
Brown, who, fearing that che men might be diſcouraged at the ſight of 
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1748. their commander in agony, deſired to be removed, and was no ſooner 
9 carried off, than the whole platoon which were near him took flight. 


On this, enfign Greenville, the next officer, imprudently went to the 
other trench to aſk for ſuccours, and before he got there was Followed 
by his platoon. There now remained only one platoon, of Which 
two or three had been killed, and the reſt were on the point of running 
away; when their officer, enſign Clive, reproached them ſternly for 
their puſillanimity, and repreſented the honour they would gain by 
defending the trench, after it had been ſo ſhamefully abändened by 
the reſt of the guard. All the company s troops had an affection for 
this young man, from obſerving the alacrity and preſence of mihd which 
always accompanied him in danger; his platoon, animated by His 


exhortation, fired again With new 7 Courage and great fn 5 upon the 
© defenders 


huts, and formed in front K 8 and were ce got into order, 
when they received the whole fire of the Engliſh platoon, which was 
ſo well directed that it ſtruck down twenty men, and the reſt y were in 
the inſtant ſo terrified by the ſhock of this extraordinary execution, that 
they | ran back in diforder to the huts, which ſheltered them until they 

were out of reach "of the fire, and continued their retreat ie che 
town in great confulion. This party was compoſed of grenadiers, of 


whom. 27 with an officer were killed. The loſs ſuſtained by” the 
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Englith was only cight private men, and captain Brown... 5 SH 
he Engliſh continued their approaches, but carried them. on very 
fovly, from. a want of | experience in ſuch operations. Two batteries 
of three guns were raiſed within 1200 yards. of the town, to check 
any future allies. When the army firſt opened ground, the bomb-ketch 


1 110 FI 1 (14 
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"that on one of 1 ſhells ſtaved the EN aſtern, and another threw the 
Water ir in upon her decks ; 5 after Which ſhe kept out of the rea ach of 


che ellemy's mortars” in the day-time, and only bombarded”; in "the 


mi Ent. Patties fallied at ſeveral limes, | and attacked the detachments 
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vrhich eſcorted the ſtores and cannon from the ſhips to hes camp, and . 
one day a detachment eſcorting two pieces of battering cannon was de- 


feated, and the cannon taken: ſome troops were ſent immediately to re- 
cover them, ho advancing along the ſide of a grove, without having 
reconnottered, received ſo warm a fire from a party laying, there in 
ambuſcade, that they retreated with precipitation to the camp, and che 
enemy carried the cannon in triumph into the town. 

Aſter much hard labour the trenches were advanced within, 800 yards 
of the walls, when it was found impoſſible to carry them on any NEarer ; 
for a large moraſs extended itſelf before this part of the town, and the 
French had preſerved a back water, with which they overflowed not 
only the moraſs, but likewiſe all the ground laying between the trenches 
and the foot of the glacis. During the approaches, and the conſtruction 
of the batteries on the edge « of the morals, | the enemy kept up, a conſtant 
fire on the working parties, b/ which many were killed. 

Two batteries were finiſhed and began to fre on the SE of Septem- 
ber, one of eight, the other of four pieces of cannon, of 18 and 24 
pounders: a bomb-battery of five eg mortars and, filteen royals, 
and another of fifteen cohorns, were likewiſe exceed. , The F. rench 
now opened. ſeveral embraſures in the curtain, and began likewiſe to fire 
from two or three batteries on the creſt of the glacis, inſomuch that the 
fire of the beſieged was double that of the beſiegers. To. leſſen this 
ſuperiority, by diverting the attention of the garriſon to, other quarters, 
Mr. Boſcawen determined to batter the town from the ſea; 3 and, before 
the next morning all the ſhips of two tiers had warped within the diſtance 
of 1000 yards of the walls, the ſhallowneſs of water not permitting 
them to approach nearer : the cannonading was inceſſant, and terrible 
in appearance, but of no real effect; for the diſtance of the ſhips, and 
the motion of the ſea, hindered the ſhot from ſtriking ſucceſhvely the 
ſame object. The French at firſt withdrew a great number of their 
ben pat from the land 28 and employed them i f againſt 
. 
e their + x 4 on that be and renewed i 2 the la land 1 oY 

as much vigour as if no attack had been made from any other quarter. 
42 | The 
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on he cafnbnading from the ſhips continued until night, when Mr. 
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Boſcawen, finding that they had expended a vaſt quantity of ammum- 
tion to io purpoſe, ordered them to move in the night out of che reach 
of eannon- Rot; but the wind ſetting in from the: ſea prevented them 
from executing chis intention: remaining therefore in the ſame ſtations, 
they” began early in the morning to cannonade the tovm again; rm 
hence they were fired upon: with more vivacity than the day before; 
but at noon the wind changing, the ſhips moved farther from the 
ſhore, and the firing ca ſed on both ſides. Only dw]õ perſons were killed 
on board the fleet, che ohe a common ſailor, the other captain Adams, 
commander of the Harwieh, a 50 gun ſhip. The French gave out 
that the fire from the ſhips had, in the two days, done no other execution. 
than that of killing a poor old Malabar woman in the ſtreet. 
The fire from the batteries continued three days longer, during which. 
' that from the town increaſed, and diſmounted nine pieces of cannon. 
Very little impreſſion had been made on the defences, ſicknels prevailed 
in the camp, the weather likewiſe began to change, and diſcovered that 
the tamy monſoon was ready to ſet in : a council of war was therefore 
ſummoned on the zoth of September; who; apptehenſiye that tho 
rains; vrhich at their firſt ſetting in generally overflow the whole equntry, 
might render the removal of the cannon and heavy ſtores impracticable, 
and fearing likewiſe that the ſhips might be driven off the coaſt hy hard: 
gales of wind, unanimouſly determined to raiſe the ſiege without delay. 
Five days were employed in ſhipping the cannon and heavy ſtares; 
deſtroying the batteries, and reimbarking the failors ; and on the Gt of 
October the troops began to march to Fort St. David; but halted at 
Ariancopang, and ble up the fort: the rains were already ſet in, and 
rendered the roads very difficult to be paſſed. On a review of the ſtate 
of che army, it was found, that during the ſiege there had periſhed in 
action tand by ſickneſs 75 ſoldiers, 43 artillery- men, and 265 ſeamen; 
in all 1065 Europeans: very few of the Sepoys were killed, for they 
-dhas been only employed. to guard the ſkirts-of the camp, and had always 
ran away on the firſt approach of danger. The French garriſon conſiſted 
f 1 $00! Europeans, and 3000 e * they loſt 200 Eutc- 
ede; and about 50 Sepoys. Hilo EE 20TNIHD 21 (+ DILLY; 
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Many cauſes concurred to fruſtrate this attenipt againſt Pondicherry. 2948. 
When the army marched from Fort St. David, there remained ogly warm 
fifty days before the ſetting in of the monſoon to carry on the ſiegęe, 
Which time was barely ſufficient for the undertaking 3. and there was no. 
abſolute neceſſity to reduce the fort of Ariancopang, for a party of 200 
men ſtationed near ĩt would: have always kept in awe the garriſon, which. 
conſiſted only of 100: now the reduction of this little fort, beſides: 
6aufing the loſd of 10 men, together with two of the moſt expetienœod. 
offieers, and thereby diſcout aging the reſt, ſtapt the progreſs of the whole 
army eighteen days. When arrived befare the to.], Mt, Boſeawen, 
unexperienced in military operations by land, telied, in. obedience. to his 
inſtructions, on the opinion of the :engineers,. WhO made, a very great 
blunder in earrying on the attacks againſti that part of che town to which 
an inſuperable moraſs prevented them from approaching :nearerithan 8 oo 
yards; and even had there been no moraſs them ſituation of the camp 
to the weſtward would haue been injudiciouſi choſen a fince it ſubjected 
che tranſporting of the cannon and heavy ſtores to a difficult. paſſage of 
two or three miles, which employed the laboun of numbers of ſailors, 
and demanded frequent detachments of ſoldiers to eſaort and defend them 
fro the ſallies of the enemy; and the ſoldiers and ſailors thus employed 
were taken off from the operations of the ſiege, which required nothing 
"Teſs than the ſervice of every European in the camp. The north- ſide 
was the part againſt which the attack ought to have been directed: for 
the gtound im front of this ſide was ſound; and would have permitted 
tie approaches to have been carried on to the foot uf the: glacis, with- 
out meeting with any natural impediments; and the camp extending 
hchind the lines to the northward; would have effectually protected the 
dannen and ſtores, when landed, from thè danger of ſallies, and at the 
ſame time Have ſaved the labour and inconveniences of tranſporting 
them from a long diſtance; for they might have been landed at the camp · 
itſelf. The reputation of ſuperior ſkill in the defence of fortified places, 
hick the French nation had at this time eſtabliſhied in all- parts of; the- 
world, was exaggerated in the opinion of the troops before Pondicherry, 
hyla ſenſe of the errors committed by themſelves ; and theſa errors; 
fixed the diſpiriting e which the diſaſters at. Ariancopang had; 
VN made: 
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2748. made upon their minds, ſo that very few examples of gallant ſervice 

nere exhibited during the fiege. The artillery-men and officers knew 

their buſineſs, and always behaved with reſolution, and Mr. Boſcawen, 

on all occaſions of danger, exerted the ſame aBtivity ani ſoourage which 

. | diſtinguiſhed his character in engagements at ſea; but theſe qualities did 

not compenſate his want of knowledge in the art of war. This know- 

ledge is not incompatible with {kill in the marine ſervice; and it is much 

to be lamented, that both together have not of late years been cultivated 

by the fame officer; for there are very few inſtances, fince the uſegot 

battering cannon, of à fiege ante = w_ more 890. 
| rance than this of Pondicherry. — 

The French ſang Te Deums, as ſoon choline was raiſed, aa 
as many demonſtrations of joy, as if they had been relieved from the 
greateſt calamities of war. Mr. Dupleix ſent letters to all the princes of 
Coromandel, and even to the great Mogul himſelf, acquainting them, 
chat he had repulſed the meſt formidable attack that had ever been made 

in India; and he received from them mags pere, ee on his 

— endet hronghout adſtan a gun are 10 tht of the 
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HE ſquadron, ſoon after the raiſing of the ſiege of Pondicherry, 

leſt the coaſt to avoid the ftormy monſoon : 'fivecſhips went to 
Achin, and the reſt to Trincanomaly; but Mr. Boſcaween himſelf re- 
mained with the land-forces at Fort St. David. In November advices. 
were received, that a eeſſation of arms between Great Britain and France 
had been proclaimed in the preceding April: but Mr. Boſcawen was, 
notwithſtanding; inſtructed to remain in India until he ſhould; receive in- 
telligenee chat the general peace was concluded In the begintung of 
January 1749 the ſquadron returned to Fort St. David and about the 
ſame time Mr. Bouvet, with the ſame ſhips that had eluded Mr. Griffin, 


came again from CC 


money, together witl 2000 ſpldier̃ s. neger ron ese 


The ſword was ſheathed, and it depended on the agents of tha two 
companies to re- aſſume in tranquillity their mercantile occupations : 


but the war had brought to Pondicherry and Fort St. David a number of 


troops greatly ſuperior to any which either of the two nations had hither- 
to aſſembled in India; and as if it was impoſſible that a military force, 
which feels itſelf capable of enterprizes, ſhould refrain from attempting 
them, the two ſettlements, no longer authorized to fight againſt each 
other, took the reſolution of employing their arms in the conteſts of the 
princes of the country: the Engliſh with great indiſcretion, the French 
with the utmoſt ambition. 

An unfortunate prince, who about ſeven years before had been de- 
throned at Tanjore, came to Fort St. David, and implored the aſſiſtance 
of the Engliſh to reinſtate him, aſſerting with great confidence that he 
thould no ſooner appear in the kingdom, ſupported even by. a moderate 
force, than his ſtandard would be joined by numbers, and his title ac- 


knowledged by thouſands. The ſucceſſion of the princes. of his family 


had 
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1749. had been fo complicated, that it was difficult to aſcertain to whom 
the crown rightfully belonged. 

In the year 1680 the king of Tanjore, ako and well-nigh over- 
powered by the king of Tritchanopoly, called the Morattoes to his 
aſſiſtance. The famous Sevajee, who at that time reigned over all the 
Morattoe nations, ſent his brother with a ſtrong army, which ſoon left 
the king of Tanjore nothing to fear from his enemy, but every thing 
from 'theſe freebooters ; ' for they made out ſo large an account of ex- 
pences, that all the riches in the kingdom would have been infufficient 
to diſcharge what they'demanded : under pretence therefore of collect- 
ing this money, they took poſſeſſion of the government, and ſhortly 
after the brother of 'Savajee declared himſelf king of Tatyote. He reign- 
ed ſix years, and left three ſons; The eldeſt, Sevajee, was ſucceeded 

by the next brother, Serbojee, and he by the third, Tuccojee. Each of 
the three brothers left children; and after three irregular ſucoeſſions 
which took place amongſt theſe couſin- germans in leſs than ſeven years, 
Saujohee, who now appeared at Fort St. David, was depoſed, and his 
brother Pratop-ſing, born of one of the inferior wives of their father 
Serbojee, was placed on the throne, by the general concurrence of the 
principal men in the kingdom, which had ſuffered much from the weak 
ad miniſtration of Saujohee. The Engliſh had certainly no right to inter- 
fere in his cauſe. But the offers he made of conceſſions to the company 
in the kingdom of Tanjore, the favourable account given of him by the 
interpreters who introduced him to the preſidency, and the belief too 
haſtily entertained of 'a falſe narration of his misfortune, induced the 
Engliſh to think they ſhould acquire as much honour as advantage by 
their efforts to reinſtate him in the throne. It was ſtipulated that Sau- 
johee ſhould'give the company the fort and territory of Devi-Cotah, _ 
pay all the expences of the war, if it proved ſucceſsful, Ot 

The kingdom of Tanjore extends about 70 miles from north to 

| ſouth, and about 60 from eaſt to weſt. The river Coleroon' bounds it 
to the north: the ſea- coaſt, running nearly north and ſouth, forms 
the eaſtern boundary: the ſouthern is made by a part of the ſea-coaft 
which runs eaſt and weſt, and by the country of Mirawa : to the welt 

it is limited by the GEE of Tritchanopoly and the country of Ton- 


daman; 55 
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daman: and the capital of Tanjore, bearing the ſame name as the 
kingdom, lays about 20 miles weſt of Tritchanopol rx. 
The force appointed for the conqueſt of Tanjore conſiſted of 430 

Eutopeans, and 1000 Sepoys, with four field pieces and four ſmall 


moertars : the battering cannon and proviſions for the troops were put on 


board of four ſhips, two of which were of the line. The army, accom- 
panied by Saujohee, left Fort St. David in the latter end of March, and 
on the 14th of April encamped on the bank of the river Val-aru, which 
diſembogues itſelf at Portonovo. In the evening the northern monſoon 
_ changed, and the fouthern ſet in with a hurricane, which laſted with 
ſuch violence until four o clock the next morning, that the tents of 
the. Engliſh camp were blown into rags, many of the draught bullocks 
and horſes were killed, and all the military ſtores were fo much damaged, 
A the army was obliged to march to Portonovo to repair the detriment 
it had ſuſtained. There they were informed that the ſtorm had com- 


mitted much greater . ravages at ſea: two of the company's ſhips were 


ſtranded between Cuddalore and Fort St. David: the Apollo hofpital-ſhip 


was loſt, with all her crew: the Pembroke, a 60 gun ſhip, which ſailed 


on the expedition, was wrecked, and only ſix of the crew ſaved: and the 


Namur of 44 guns, in which admiral Boſcawen hoiſted his flag, and 
which was the fineſt ſhip of Her ſize belonging to the navy of England, 
periſhed, with 7 50 men. Fortunately moſt of the other ſhips were 
either at Trincanomaly, or in parts of the coaſt to ines be 
violence of the hurricane did not extend. 
The army having repaired its FP; left e 3 lex 
ing by the great pagoda of Chilambaram, arrived at the bank of the 
northern arm af the Coleroon. Here captain Cope, ho commanded, 
 encamped and intrenched, reſolving to learn the ſtate of affairs on the 
oppoſite ſhore before he proceeded any farther. The intelligence he re- 
ceived was very different from what he expected: no petſons of any 
rank offered to declare for Saujohee, and not a ſingle ſquadron appeared 
ready to join him: on the contrary, a great number of troops belonging 
to the king of Tanjore appeared moving up and down the oppoſite bank, 
and ſeemed determined to diſpute the paſſage of the tiver. Thus di- 
5 b and itt ot the n — as well as of the na- 
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ture of the country, captain Cope did not think his force ſufficient to 
; profecute the enterprize, and waited until he was reinforced from Fort 
St. David with 100 Europeans and 500 Sepoys: he then croſſed the 
river, which, although a mile broad, was fordable, and, contrary to his 


expectation, the army met with little reſiſtance from the enemy whilſt 


they were paſſing it; but difficulties increaſed as they advanced: the 
road in which they attempted to march led through a thick wood, and 
the enemy from behind the buſhes began to annoy them greatly with 
arrows, and the fire of their matchlocks ; whilſt large bodies of horſe - 
and foot appeared in the circumjacent plains, moving in the rear and on 
the flanks. This being the firſt expedition in which the Engliſh troops 
were engaged againſt the forces of an Indian prince, the foldiers were 
ſtruck with no ſmall degree of fear, on comparing the ſuperior num- 
bers of the enemy with their own; but the artillery- men preſerved 
their reſolution, and fired with fo much ſpirit and aim, that the enemy 
kept at a diſtance, and the troops recovering from thei fright, moved 
back, and gained the bank of the river without confuſion. Here the 
army drew "up, the field- pieces ſecuring the flanks, and the river 
the rear. A council of war was held to deliberate whether they 


ſhould proceed, or wait for more favourable advices than thoſe hi- 


therto received out of the Tanjore country; but whilſt the council 
were fitting, a meſſenger arrived with poſitive orders from Mr. Boſcawen 
to continue the march, and attack the Fort of Devi=Cotah at all events. 
Some of the ſoldiers diſcovered a road leading along the bank ef the 


river totvards the ſea - caſt; and the army began to march this way, 
although very little of it had been reconnoitred : it led through a much 


more open cotititry than the other, and the river defended the troops 
from being ſurrounded. This lucky diſcovery ſaved them from deſtruc- 
tion; for it was afterwards found, that by perſiſting in the firſt road, 
they would, from the nature of the country, have been involved in in- 


extricable "difficulties, into which the Tanjorines had hoped to intice 


them, by making no reſiſtance at the paſſage of che river. The enemy 
moved along at ſotne diſtance, as they ſaw the Engliſh proceed; and 

their ſquadrons ſometmes threatned to attack, but always retirod as 
oon as the field- pieces began to fire. Aſter a match of ten miles the 
. a : troops 
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troops halted; late in the evening, a mile to the eaſtward of Devi-Octah £ 1749. 
here they erpected to es the Mips, or at leaſt to receive ſome intelli-— 
gence of them; but were diſappointed: for not a man of the country 

ventured to come near the camp; and the lowneſs of the ground, to- 

gether with the thick woods that covered it, prevented the ſhips from 

being diſcovered, although they were at anchor near the mouth of the 

river, at no greater diſtance than four miles from the camp. 

The army, relying on the ſhips, had brought no more proviſions than 
were neceſſary for the conſumption” of three days, and were deterred, 
by the numbers of the enemy, from ſending detachments to procure 
any ; and at the ſame time they were without battering cannon. Under 
theſe inconveniences there appeared no means of reducing the fort, ex- 
cepting by a ſudden aſſault, and the walls were too high to be eaſily 
eſcaladed. Lieutenant Clive, the fame officer who had defended the 
trench at the ſiege of Pondicherry, propoſed to advance the field- pieces 
in the night, and batter” down the gates. This indeed was the only 
practicable method of attack; but being deemed too deſperate to be 
attempted, it was determined to endeavour to terrify the enemy by 
bombarding the place with cohorns. Shells were thrown until the 
morning, when the fire ceaſed until the next night: and before the 
next morning all the ſhells were expended, without having done any 
damage to the fort, or made any impreffion on the minds of the garriſon. 
It was therefore reſolved to retreat without delay. 

The army marched back by the fame road in which they had ad- 
vanced. During the firſt mile the country was covered with woods, 
from which the enemy galled the flank of the line, not only with muſ- 
quetry, but likewiſe with ſome pieces of heavy artillery, which they had 
carried into the thickets before the Engliſh decamped ; and ſome platoons 
of Europeans were detached to diſlodge them. The thickets extended | 
to the bank of a rivulet which the troops had croſſed in the march to | 
Devi-Cotah, during the retreat of the tide : the rivulet was at that time 
fordable, and no one had examined it ſufficiently to form an idea of the 
depth of the channel, which was now filled with water by the rifing of 
the tide, and the ſtream ran very rapidly. The Cooleys, who carried 
che leſs bulky parts of the baggage, marched before the troops, and as 

* 22 | | ſoon 
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1749. ſoon as chey eame to the bank: of the rivulet, were fired upon with great 
» vivacity from behind the thickets. Timorous, as are all the lower caſts 
of Indians, they plunged into the ſtream, which was ſeven or eight 
feet deep, and preſſing upon one another with outcries and confuſion, 
loſt by their fears the ſtrength neceſſary to ſave themſelves, and in leſs 
than a quarter of an hour 400 of the poor wretches were drowned. The 
troops, ſpectators of this difaſter, halted ; and fired to diſlodge the ene- 
my, until the tide had ebbed ſufficiently to render the rivulet fordable, 
by which time they were driven out of - muſket-ſhot, and the army 
paſſed the rivulet without interruption ; and continuing their retreat un- 
moleſted, arrived at Chilambaram late at night, much fatigued with the 
(kirmiſhes they had ſuſtained, and with a ren of 15 muile; e next 
day they returned to Fort St. David. 

The intelligence gained during the on as 1 by * 3 
ment of Fort St. David, as by the officers who had been in the country 
of Tanjore, convinced every one that the cauſe of Saujohee was deſtitute 
of abettors amongſt his countrymen. The Engliſn notwithſtanding 
determined to continue the war; but this reſolution did not now pro- 
ceed ſo much from the intention of reſtoring Saujohee, as from the de- 
ſire of wiping out, by ſome ſucceſs, the reproach of having retreated 
before the arms of an Indian prince, and from the views of making ſome 
acquiſitions that might compenſate the expences which had already 
been incurred. The fort of Devi-Cotah is ſituated in a pepulous country, 
in which manufactures of linnen proper for the company 8 trade are 
fabricated; and the territory in its nei ighbourhood is the moſt fertile 
part of the coaſt of Coromandel. On this coaſt, from Maſulipatnam 
to Cape Comorin, there is no port capable of receiving a ſhip of 300 
tons burden; which defect ſubjects the navigation of theſe parts to great 
riſques at particular ſeaſons. The mouth of the river Coleroon, near 

Devi-Cotah, is indeed generally obſtructed by ſands, but the channel 
within the bar is deep enough to receive ſhips. of the largeſt burden; 
and it was thought that the bar itſelf might with ſome labour and expence 
be removed : if this ſhould be effected, the coaſt of Coromandel would 
be no longer without a harbour, and the greateſt advantages would ac- 
0 crue to the F nation which ſhould obtain the excluſive poſſeſſion | 


of 
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of it. It was therefore determined to make the reduction of Devi- 1749. 
Cotah the principal object of the new expedition, which it was thought: 
would be amply compenſated by gaining poſſeſſion of this place, even 
if no farther advantages accrued from the war. 
The whole body of the company's troops, amounting with the * 
lery-men to 800 Europeans, together with 1500 Sepoys, were ordered 
on the expedition; under the command of major Lawrence. From the 
difficulties already experienced in approaching Devi-Cotah by land, it 
was determined that the army ſhould now. proceed by fea : the Euro- 
peans, with the artillery and baggage, were embarked on board fix ſhips, 
three of the line and three belonging to the company, and the Sepoys 
accompanied the ſhips in large boats, uſed by the people of Coromandel 
to carry on their traffick along the coaſt. The veſſels arrived at the 
ſame mouth of the Coleroon where the ſhips of the former expedition 
had anchored; and the troops and ſtores paſſed in boats up the arm of 
the river which led to Devi-Cotah, and were landed on the oppoſite 
ſhore, from which it was determined to batter the fort, becauſe the 
ground on the other fide was marſhy and covered with woods, and the 
king of Tanjore's army was encamped under the walls. 
The fort was about a mile in circumference, having ſix akbzaual ſides; 
and the walls were about 18 feet high, built of ſtone, the maſonry of 
which was in moſt parts broad enough to form a rampart, without 
any addition of earth: and were flanked at unequal diſtances by pro- 
jecting towers, ſome of which were circular, and others ſquare. The 
Engliſh fired acroſs the river obliquely upon the eaſtern ſide of the fort 
from four 24 pounders, which in three days made a practicable breach. 
The enemy did not return the fire, nor attempt to repair the breach, but 
em ployed themſelves in carrying on an intrenchment from the bank of 
the river acroſs the fide of the fort which the Engliſh attacked. 
Ihe paſſage of the troops over the river was rendered dangerous, both. 
by the rapidity of the ſtream, and by the numbers who had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the thickets which covered the oppoſite ſhore. John Moor, a 
carpentet belonging to onę of the men of war, offered his ſervice, and 
made a ſtage capable of receiving 400 men, which was launched at 
ſome diſtance below the battery, and towed up to it e the 
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1749. The raft could only be moved acroſs the river by ropes, fixed with 
way pullics on the oppoſite bank; but the ſtations of the enemy rendered 
this a very hazardous enterprize: the fame carpenter who had made 
the raft, offered to execute this ſervice likewiſe, and in the middle of 
a very dark night ſwam over the river, carrying the end of a rope with 
him, which he faſtened to the root of a large tree within a few yards 
of one of the enemy's advanced guards, by whom he was not diſcovered: 
The rope was ſunk in the water, that the enemy might not perceive 
it; and the next day, at two in the afternoon, the firſt detachment of 
400 Europeans, with three field pieces, embarked upon the raft ; at the 
fame time the four pieces of battering cannon, with ſix field pieces, be- 
gan to fire with great vivacity upon the oppoſite thickets, to deter the 
Tanjorines from approaching the bank near enough to diſcover the rope. 
They were fo much ſurprized at this new and unexpected manner of 
approach, that, fortunately, none of them gueſſed the means by which 
it was performed. 'The walls and towers of the fort were manned with 
multitudes, who; as well as thoſe under cover of the thickets, fired 
irregularly, but without intermiſſion, from their matchlocks; but the 
detachment, although much galled, tefrained from returning the fire; 
left the buſtle of handling their arms ſhould overſet the raft, which in a 
quarter of an hour gained the ſhore. The troops advanced immediately 
to diſlodge the Tanjorines poſted in the thickets, who retreated as ſoon 
as they were fired upon, and took ſhelter either within the fort, or behind 
the of the towers. The raft was fent back, and in the ſpace 
of two hours made ſeveral paſſages, during which the enemy kept up a con- 
tinual fire, both on the troops that were landed, and on thoſe on the raft, 
and killed 30 Europeans 4 50 Sepoys beſors the whole mx al Pn 
the river. 

Major Lawrence determined to ſtorm th breach without delay. The” 
entrenchment which the Tanjorines intended to throw up before it, was 
left unfiniſhed ; for the Cooleys quitted the work as ſoon as it was ad- 
vanced fo far as to place them in the line of the ſhot battering the walls. 
The part which was finiſhed was nevertheleſs of ſome ſervice, for it 
commanded the ground over which the Engliſh troops were obliged to 


march to the attack, and likewiſe flanked the breach ett. © About fifty 
yards 
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yards in front of the entrenchment ran a deep and miry rivylet, which 
extended quite acroſs the iſland on which Devi-Cotah is ſituated. _ 
Lieutenant Clive offered his ſervice to major Lawrence to lead the 
attack; and the major, who had .remarked the riſing military genius 
of this officer, very readily gave him the poſt of honour he requeſted. 
A platoon of 34 Europeans, with 700 Sepoys, were appointed for this 
ſervice, who were to be ſupported by the whole army as ſoon as the 
entrenchment ſhould be carried. The Europeans, marching at the head 
of the Sepoys, croſſed the rivulet with difficulty, and four of them were 
killed by the fire from the fort before they gained the oppoſite bank. 
As ſoon as a part of the Sepoys bad paſled likewiſe, lieutenant Clive 
advanced briſkly with the Europeans, intending to attack the en- 
trenchment in flank at that end where the Cooleys had diſcontinued the 
work. The Sepoys who had paſſed the rivulet, inſtead of following 
cloſely, as they were ordered, remained at the bank, waiting until 
they were joined by greater numbers. The enemy perceived this neglect, 
which left the rear of the Europeans expoſed : a number of horſe were 
concealed along the ſouth fide of the fort, between the projettions of the 
towers; the neareſt of which was not more than forty yards from thut 
part of the entrenchment which lieutenant Clive was preparing to attack. 
Juſt as his men were preſenting their muſkets to fire, a party of horſe 
ruſhed ſword in hand from behind the tower, and by a rapid evolu- 
tion, which manifeſted the excellency both of the horſes and the riders, 
fell on the rear of the-platoon with ſo much impetuoſity, that the men 
had no time to face about and defend themſelves, and in an inſtant 26 


of the platoon were cut to pieces. A horſeman had his ſword upliſted to 


Atrike at lieutenant Clive, ho eſcaped the blow by ſtepping on one ſide 
vhilſt the horſe paſſed him; he then ran towards the Sepoys, whom he 
had the good fortune to join, being one of four who-were all that.eſcaped 
from this ſlaughter. He found the Sepoys drawn up in order, but-· they 
Had not advanced a ſep to ſupport the platoon. The Tanjorine herſe, 
Jatisfied with their ſucceſs, did not proſecute their advantage by attack- 
ing the Sepoys, but returned to the ſtations from-whence they had made 


the onſet. 
Major 
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1749. Mijor Llareßee on this diſaſter, determined to attack W chef 
I” with all die Europeans, "who' now croſſed the rivulet, and advanced in 


a compact body, with a platoon of grenadiers at their head. The ene- 
my kept up an irregular fire until the grenadiers came to the trench, 
and then they took flight along the ſouthern ſide of the fert: The Eh 
lith troops immediately nioved up to the breach, Wie the Tunjerine- 
horſe ſallied again from behind the tower; and were ſuffered to 
approach within fourteen yards before the firſt platoò gabe itsbfite, 
which was ſo well directed that it ſtruck down fourteem horſettefr: 
this execution flung the reſt into ſuch confulion that they iminedittely- 
fled back, and the troops mounting the breach, found it abandoned by 
the garriſon, whom they diſcovered hurrying from all quarters of the 
fort to make their eſcape out of the oppoſite gateway: at the ſame time 
all che Panjatine horſe, amounting to GN e ee 
the fort, and retreated to the weſtwarx li. 
Some of the officers examining the different bulldsge or the fort, 
found in one of the chambers a Tanjorine laying on the ground deſpe- 
ratel MWounded, whom, incapable of moving without aſſiſtanee, the 
garriſon in their precipitate flight had neglected to carry off, altho he was 
an officer of rank, and an Indian of a very high caſt. He was taken care 
of, but with a ſullen obſtinacy refuſed every kind of aſſiſtance, and wont 
not ſubmit to the neceſſary operations, until he found that the ſurgeon 
intended to uſe force. He was no ſooner left alone than he ſttipped off 
thechandages, and attempted to put an end to his life, by tearing open 
his wounds : ſome perſons were therefore appointed to watch him con- 
tinually; and he was removed into a thatched hut in a diſtant part of 
the fort, that his teſt might not be diſturbed by the buſineſs neceſſary 
to be carried on near the chamber where he was firſt diſcovered. Find- 
ing himſelf, conſtantly watched; he behaved for three days with ſo much 
compolure, that they, to whoſe care he was entruſted, thought he was 
reconciled to, life, and relaxing their attention, left him in the night, as 
they imagined, aſleep; but they were no ſooner got to ſome diſtatice, 
Yin: the Tanjoring. crept. to the corner of the hut, Where a lamp was 
and With. it ſet fire to the,thatch, ,»vhichy in that dry ſeaſon of 
* TW ng: blaze fo berg. thasche .wwasdulſpapted: before ir 


could 
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could be extinguiſhed. This Indian fell a martyr to his 3 of the 1749. 
impurity he had contracted by . to his 


Wants. 

The troops were employed for a bew days. i in repairing the breach, and 
in other works neceſſary to put the fort in a good ſtate of defence; after 
which major Lawrence detached a party of 100 Europeans, with 300 
Sepoys, to take poſſeſſion of the pagoda of Achevaram, laying five miles 
to the ſouth-weſt of Devi-Cotah. All the pagoda's on the coaſt of Co- 
tomandel are built on the ſame general plan: a large area, which is 
commonly a ſquare, is incloſed by a wall of 15 or 20 feet high, and 
in the middle of the area are the temples, which, as if it was intended 
that they ſhould be concealed from public view, are never raiſed above 
the height of the ſurrounding wall. In the middle of one or more of 
the ſides of this wall is a gateway, over which is built a high tower, not 


deſigned as a defence to the pagoda, but as an hiſtorical monument of 
the gods to whom it is dedicated; for the four faces of the tower are 


crouded with ſculptures, repreſenting the attributes and adventures of theſe 


divinities. The pagoda of Achevaram is a ſquare of which each of the ſides 
extends about 300 yards: it was ſurrendered to the Engliſh detachment on 
the firſt ſummons by the Bramins, who intreated them not to enter the 


more ſacred places: but the Tanjorine army no ſooner heard that the Eng- 


liſh had got poſſeſſion of it, than their horror of the pollutions to which 
their temple was expoſed, inſpired them with a reſolution, which neither 
their attachment to their prince, nor their notions of military honour, 
would have produced. A party of 5000 men marched from the camp, 
_and as ſoon as it was night attacked the pagoda ; ſome with ladders at- 
| tempting to mount the walls, whilſt others endeavoured to burn down 
the gate, by piling up againſt it large bundles of ſtraw mixed with 
other combuſtible matters. The Engliſh, knowing they ſhould all be 
put to the ſword, if the Tanjorines retook the place, defended themſelves 


vigorouſly : ſome were employed in overſetting the ladders, whilſt others 


fired upon. thoſe who attem pted to mount them. The guard who 
defended the gate. opened the wicket, firing through it and puſhing 
down the bundles of firaw with their halberts : the enemy ſtill perſiſted 
to bring more ſtraw, and continued their. attacks until break of day, 

. 5 R a when 
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1740. When tliey retteated, having loft Heat 300 men: only fle or HR of the 
cdkfendets were killedl. The next day major Latyrence märched with 
the greateſt" part of the army to captain” Cope's anten abc the 
I ING 
1 "By this tirtte admiral Boſcawen and We bterbtnen U Fort St Davin 
had ſufficient reaſon to believe, that any future undertaking againſt the 
kingdom of Tanjore would be attended with great difficiltics.” At te 
Fame time the king made propoſals of abcormodation.” The "Engliſh 
ſtipulated that the fort of 'Devi-Cotah, "With as much land achorning to 
it as would produce the annual Inicome of go pagoda d, fhotld be 
ceded to the Eaſt India company for cer: that the Bing of Tarfore 
ſhould reimburſe the expendes of 'the War; and thrat he e Bond allow 
"Savjohee'a penſion of 4060 rupees.; they ey AG themſelves to be 
anſwerable for his perſon, as like\wiſe "Mit he "ſhould never give any 
more diſturbance to tlie kin gdom. The king of Tan ore acceded with- 
out hefitation to theſe conditions ; but his States did not proceed ſo 
much fror His dead of the Enptith arrns, as from his ſenſe of the danger 
with Which His Kingdom was threattned, in conſequence of events Which 
happened a few days before in che Carniatie, and Which Bad Aifack: the 
wEole edaſt of "Coromandel with"confterrittion. 
Chunda-ſaheb, made priſotier by the Wee when whey hk th 
cy of Tfitchianopohy in 154 r, was eſtectned dy diem a prize of 
. much' importance, that they not only kept him ufider the fineſt con- 
fnement, but reqected all the offers he made for his fanſom, as much 
inferior to what they imagined” His wealth enabled Him to pay. The 
richeſt prince in Talon never hefftates to plead poverty Whenever 
money is to be pal; "and Chunda-fuheb, ether unable or unwilling to 
ſatisfy their exorbitatit- demands, remained in His confinement, cbfre- 
ſponding for fix years with his friends in different provinces, "and ſug⸗ 
geſting to them the means of 1 88 the Morattoes to Fer nt at by 
berty for a moderate ſum. e 8 
The chiefs who were related to the Fer ſuccelfion of Py which 
ended dy the aſfaflination of the young Seid Mahomed, retained their 
_ averſion to the reign of An'war-adean Khan; but they faw no one 
1 thernſelves in the Carnatic endowed with fufficient power and 


I - repu- 
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reputation. to attempt the recovery. of che at into their own ee 
family, There exiſted indeed at Vandevaſh a brother of Seid Mahomed, —— 
born alter the death, of their father, he Naboh Subdex-ally. Khan; but 
the infancy of this prince rendered him unfit tu appear at the head of a 
confederacy: Apd altho Martiz/-ally Khan, the goyernor af Velore, was 
4 near relation ta the farmer, Nabobs, and poſſeſſed a large-damain 
with great treaſures, yet his extreme pulillanimity rendered. him inca- 
pable of heading a dangerous enterprize, and the knowledge, of bis — 
treacherous diſpoſition deſtroyed all canfidence in the cngagements, he = 
might enter into. Of the reſt, none had great reputation as generals, 
nor great power as princes; hut, collected under a FI, eee 
ſtrength might become formidable, 1 | 
- Chunda-faheb had made his way to the higheſt offices of the. govern- 
"mens, by his ſword, and was eſtcemed the ableſt ſoldier that had .o of late 
years appeared in the Carnatic. His contempt of the ſordid means by which 
maſt of the Indian princes. amaſs treaſures, had gained him the affeftions 
of the whole province; and an excellent underſtanding contributed to make 
his character univerſally revered. The reſt of the chiefs therefore concurred 
in regarding him as the fitteſt perſon to, enter into competition with An'- 
war-adean Khan for the Nabobſhip; but this teſtimony of. their deference 
for zyme time only ſerved to rivet. his fetters more ſtrongly; for the Mo- 
rattoes increaſed their demands in proportion as they found the, character 
of their priſoner riſing in importance. 8 TEL ve 
The wife and fon of Chunda-ſaheb had. remained at Pondichersy 
from the time that he was carried away by the Merattoes and the year 
after that event Mr. Dupleix arrived there, appointed governor- general 
of the French nation in India. He treated the family of Chunda-ſaheb, 
under his protection, with great reſpect ; and by a frequent intercourſe 
with the wife, very ſoon learnt the ſtate of her huſband' s affairs, and 
diſpoſitions of his relations in the province. His ſagacity diſtinguiſhed, „In 
theſe latent principles of future convulſions, a poſſibility of aggrahdizing 
his nation in India, where many cauſes concurred to preyent their eſtab- 
liſhments from, becoming ſo eminently advantageous as he was ambitiogs 
# rendering. them. i | e. 


" en Ws Eogliſhs.5ſtabliſhed in Indodan many years before 8 French 
2 4 
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1959 Rad me af x delle uin che country, had confirfied i de Hal 
tives a prepoſſeſſion in their favour, by the punctuality” of Meir deal- 
mgs, the gootineſs' of the commodities they imported; and, above all, 
by "the great extent of their trade; and this ſuperiority perpetually ret 
rupted the progreſs of the French comtmerce. At the ſatrie tithe the 
Affairs of all the European colonies were controuled by the Mogul goverfH 
ment alimoſt as much as thoſe of the natives themſelves; who are ſiibje&@t6 
the moſt defpotic ſway; for their trade was liable to the interruption '6f 
every great and petty officer through whoſe diſtrict or department it paſſed 
"id in Bengal, where Mr. Dupleix had reſided for a long time, there nevet 
pulled 4 yar in which che Nabob did not extort wang ſums of money 
from each of the European ſettlements: garriſons were maintained, and 
other nillitary expences incurred, which greatly diminiſhed tlie profits of 
Mah but Ret was the high ofkica' of the military ſtrengthi of che 
Hah overritnents, that tte European troops were never emp oyed in og 
ſition to the will of the prince of the country. Ar the ſame time all the 
ae Aures of India proper for the markets of Europe Rad, from A 
Tony g "fuccelſion of importations' of filyer, riſen ſo much in e. _ 
diminiſhed fo much in the goodneſs of the fabrick, NTT ee. 
much lefs profit than in former times. The concurrence” er no 
vantages' convinced Mr. Dupleix that the trade of Indoſtan Was no longer 
worth the attention of France, nor indeed of any other nation in Europe: 
Bor diſcovering the unmilitary character of the natives, and the perpe- 
tual di Nenti ots of their rulers, he was led to imagine, that by Joirlity ſorne 
of theſe C0 ömpetitors be might gain by conqueſt more advantages than 
any other European nation had hitherto derived from trade. He therefore 
determined to proſecute this plan, by giving afliſtance to Chunda-aheb! 
These ideas probably dictated thoſe impediments which he flung in 
the w ray Of f Mr. de la Bourdonnais's operations, to prevent hir from 
5 his troops, after the capture of Madraſs, in other" parts 'of 
India ; for at that t time M. Dupleix held a conſtant correſpondente with 
Chulndl 1 0 L 'his arenen and they were then concertin 8 the 
e | coompliſh ng their mutual intereſts. © The 'meafute fieceffary 
to b firſt ca Carrie 8255 RET was the releaſe of Chunda-faheb; ; and; 
Ls up Ix 8 ranteeing the engagement, the Morattoes were xp laſt 
: ſatisfied 
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of:-Qeir own: troops. N gt Font ni of Hoc * 989 
With this force, and the ſpirit of an adventurer, he. leſt Sattarah in 
the beginning of che year 1748, intending to make conqueſts Wherever 


the 7 until he ſhould acquire, by contributions, 
the. treaſures meceſſary to maintain an army. ſufficient to attack the 
province of Arcot. He arrived, during the ſiege of Pondicherry, 
5 confines of the Carnatic, and found two Rajas at war: 


on the. ,welter 
d r, them, Who, betrayed. by ſome of his officers, 
was. totally defeated in a general battle, in Which it is ſaid that 


Chunda· ſaheb himſelf was taken priſoner, but that he was immediately a 


releaſed on producing a declaration from the king; of the Morattoes, 
which enjoined, all. princes, whomfoeyer to reſpect his. perſon, on pain of 
incurring. the-reſentment , of the whole Morattoe nation. The greateſt 
part of Chunda - ſahebꝰs troops were diſperſed. after this defeat, and he 
was left with only 300 men, when: he received an invitation from the 
2 of Chitterdourg, to come to his aſſiſtance, and take the command 
of his army againſt the Raja of Bedcour. The territories of theſe two 
princes. lay near the eaſtern confines of the country of Canara, which 
extends) alang the. coaſt, of Malabar between the rivers Alega and Can- 
gerecora, Diſaſters could not depreſs the ſpirit of Chunda-ſaheb ; he 
marched away, with the handful of men he commanded, and arrived 
juſt as the two armies were ready to engage. In this battle his courage 
and.Mcill. were ſo well ſeconded by the troops of Chitterdourg, that he 
obtained a complete victory: three thouſand of the enemy's horſe, after 
the defeat; offered their. ſervice: to him, whom he took into his pay, 
and likewiſe 2500 of the troops of his ally: that he now faw him- 
ſelf at the head of 6000: men: but this force being ſtill inſufficient to 
attempt the conqueſt of the Carnatic, he found reſources i in the © 
ſequences. of other events, which had lately happened at Delhi, an 
the, government of the ſoubahſhip of the ſouthern provinces. _ - 
The Great Mogul, Mahomed Schah, who had ſuffered in 1739 s 
humiliation of laying his crown at the feet of Thamas Kouli Khan, 5 
hom he was again reinſtated in the monarchy of Indoſtan, 25 0 
to Bayern. the empire with ſo trembling a hand, that the Principa þ Ic rs 


e 
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ſatisfied; with-709,000 rupees,- and conſented to furniſſ him with 3000 1749 
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1749. of his cu afttinithicie feverat departments; without controul, and be- 
—r—_ came/a'terrot to their ſovereign. In the beginning ef the year 1748, 

the Pitans; from the countries north of Lahore, advanced towards Delhi 
with a very numerous army. The Mogul's: troops, headed by his ſon 

Vizir, with ſeveral Omrahs, took poſſeſſion of the palace, and murdered 

Mahomed Schah. His ſon returned victorious over the Pitans, and 

affected to abdicate his right to the throne, until he had got the principal 

perſons who had conſpired againſt his father into his power: he then 

cauſed them to be put to death, and aſcended the throne with the ap- 

pearance of more reſolution than had a Ow 

ceſſors ſince the death of the great Aurengzeb. nage 

Ahmed Schah, conſidering the independance of Nane al mb 
he principal ſource of the enormities practiſed: by the Omrahs at Delhi, 
who were in conſtant correſpondence with this prince, endeavoured 
to induoe him to come to court, vvhere it is probable the ſame fate as 
the conſpirators had ſuffered was prepared for him. The Mogul's ſolli- 
citations, and even his injunctions, could not prevail on the crafty Soubah 
to quit his province; but it is ſaid, that they created ſo much uneaſineſs 
in his mind, that his end, already approaching with extreme old age, 
was haſtened by his apprehenſions of the unexpected dangers to which 
his latter days were expoſed. It was believed in the provinces of his 
government, that he had poiſoned himſelf: this report ſhews the readi 

, with which the people of Indoſtan aſcribe; the deaths of their princes to 
ſiniſter cauſes ; for Niam al muluck was 104 years old at the time of 
his death;which happened in 1748, a few . n _ acceſſion of 

the Mogul Ahmed Schah. One aii Hin 

Hle left five ſons: the eldeſt, Ghazi-o-din Khan, eld dhe pal of cap- 
e be, of the empire at Delhi: the ſecond; Nazir- ing, had once 
Hed from his father's court, and appeared in arms againſt him. The 5 
father took the field; and when the two armies were near each other, 
_<bnfiged himſelf to his tent fo ſtrictly, that by firſt making his own army 
Helieve he was reduced to the point of death by ſickneſs, the report was 
kewiſe believed in the camp of Nazir-jing, and by Nazir-jing him- 
Eee meſſengers were cominually ſeut with pathetic invitg- 
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tions from his father, deſiring to embrace him before he died. The 1740. 
ſtrutagem was ſo well conducted, that Nazir-jing at laſt determined to 


pay che viſit, and no ſboner entered Ninam al muluck's tent than he was 
arreſted, and put in irons, and accompanied his father under this reſtraint 
during ſeveral months, until Nizam al muluck being perſuaded of his 
contrition, accepted of his ſubmiſſions, and ſet him at liberty; after 
which he was not guilty of any diſobedience. The other three ſons had 
not diſtinguiſhed themſelves either for good or evil, de u e 
remained conſtant attendants at their father's court. 

The great men in Indoſtan bear great affection to their-childrea 
during / their infancy; but as ſoon as theſe arrive at the age of 
emancipation, the perpetual: intrigues of an Indian court render chem, 
from being a conſolation to their parents, the objects of their miſ- 
truſt: for there are never wanting thoſe who endeavour to engage 
them in parties, and even in plots: from hence it often happens, that 
a prince, in his latter days, lives without affection to his own ſons, and 
gives every kind of paternal preference to his grandchildren; and this 
vecurs ſo frequently to obſervation, that one of the oriental poets has 
ſuid, that the parents have, during the life of their ſons, ſuch over- 
wvening affection for their grandchildren, becauſe they ſee in them 
the enemies of their enemies. Amongſt the grandſons of Nizam al 
muluck was one born of his favourite daughter. This young man, 
called Hidayet moliy- O- dean, he had always kept near his perſon, and che- 
riſhed with great affection, inſomuch that, immediately after his death, 
a report prevalled, that he had in his will not only appointed this grand- 
ſon to inherit the greateſt part of his treaſures, but had like wiſe named 
him his ſucceſſor in the government of the ſouthern provinces. It is 
very difficult to aſcertain the authenticity of any of the written acts aſerib- 
ed to the princes of Indoſtan, for uſing a ſeal as their ſignature, the im- 
preſſion is eaſily counterfeited; and this, as well as other methods of 
fotgery, are commonly practiſed without ſeruple, whenever it is thought 
expedient to have recourſe to them: ſo that we cannot determine whether 
the report of the bequeſt made by Nizam al muluck to his grandſon 


was well grounded, or without foundation: it is certain, that it was 


n W As a feudatory to the Mogul empire: Nizam al 
muluck 
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1749. muluck had no right to bequeath even his - treaſures; - much leſs this 
—— fovereignty; but it is now many years that the fundamental -regula- 
tions of the empire have been infringed with * Re 
nors of the provinces of Indoſtan. bet nt 
Nair: jing had for ſome cemented eee and avail- 
ed himſelf of the power derived from his offices to oppoſe the ptetenſions 
of his nephew Hidayet mohy-o-dean. He began by ſeizing Nizam al- 
muluck's treaſures, and with theſe prepared to keep poſſeſſion of the ſo- 
vereignty: he pretended, that his father had named his eldeſt ſon Ghazi- 
o-din Khan to be his heir: and that Ghazi-o'-din Khan preferring the 
employment he held at the court of Delhi, had ceded to him the ſoubah- 
ſhip of the ſouthern provinges : rhe Giro a 
to him from the. throne... TH Ht RY 
| Amongſt other inſtances of the e which the amajeſty.of 
the emperor is treated, the governors of provinces have of late years not 
the court, but have even hired men to act the part of officers inveſted 
by the Great Mogul with the power of conferring with them on the 
affairs of their government. Theſe mock delegates are received with great 
pomp in the capital: the vice- roy or Nabob humbles himſelf before the 
pretended repreſentative, who delivers in public his credentials, - and 
the fictitious - JI GCIS he has been - inſtructed to enforce. Theſe -mea- 
ſures are practiſed to appeaſe the minds of the people, who ſtill 
retain ſo much reverence to the blood of Tamerlane, that a viceroy 
always thinks - it neoeſſary to create an opinion amongſt, them that 
he is a favourite with the emperor, even when he is in arms againſt his 
authority. Both Nazir-jing-and Hidayet mohy-o-dean exhibited patents 
from the Mogul, and produced delegates from Delhi. Hidayet moby- 
0-dean gave out that the emperor, on appointing - him to ſucceed to his 
grandfather's; eſtates, had dignified him with the name of Murzafa-jing, 
or The Invincible; by which he was afterwards diſtinguiſhed, But the 
wealth of which Nazir-jing had taken poſſeſſion enabled him to keep 
his father's army in pay; and this was ſo numerous, that the forces 
which Murzafa- jing had collected were not ſufficient to oppoſe him with 
15 en of ſucceſs. This princd therefore kept the field in the 
countries 
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countries'welt of *Gol-kondah, Wich 'in 'anwy of 25, 00 men, waiting 1749. 
for ſome lucky event that might enable Hint" 0 attack n — 


more probability of ſueceſs. 


Chunda-ſaheb, ſoon after his hebe at Chitterdourg heard of the 


ſituation of  Murzafa-jing's affairs, and regarding him as à prince, who, 
like himſelf, from the ſimilarity of their fortunes, was obliged to try the 
chance of bold and deſperate enterprizes, he determined to join Murzafa- 
Jing, and offer him the ſervice of his ſword: his military reputation cauſed 
him to be received with open arms, and the troops which he brought with 
him were taken into Murzafa-jing's pay. Chunda-ſaheb highly ac- 


knowledged his right to the ſoubaſhip of the ſouthern provinces, and ſoon 


gained his confidence by the aral he expreſſed for his cauſe : he then ex- 
plained his own pretenſions to the government of the Carnatic, and eaſily 
prevailed on his new lord to confirm his titles by letters patent, appoint- 


ing him to the nabobſhip. of Arcot; but the obtaining of this favour 
was not the only proof of the great aſcendance which he had acquired 


over the young prince's mind. He repreſented that the countries near 
Gol-kondah were too much awed by the terror of Nazir+ing's army to 
declare in Murzafa- jing's favour, until he could collect a much greater 
force than that which accompanied him at preſent; and that the ſame 
dread would be a perpetual obſtacle to the augmentation of his army 
in the countries where he now kept the field; but that his force 
was fully ſufficient for the conqueſt of the Carnatic againſt his own 
rival An'war-adean Khan; that this conqueſt, by putting them in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the extenſive territories which lay between Arcot and Cape 
Comorin, would furniſh ſuch reſources both of men and money, as 
might enable him to return and attack Nazir-jing with equal force. 
Chunda-faheb then offered himſelf as the companion and conductor of 
Murzafa-jing until this hardy enterprize ſhould be accompliſhed, or, if 
fortune frowned, until they ſhould both periſh in the attempt. The 
romantic caſt of this project could not fail of making the ſtrongeſt im- 
preſſion on the mind of a young prince naturally brave, and ambitious 
of acquiring a-ſovereignty. Murzafa- jing now looked upon Chunda- 
ſaheb as his pee , and e e to follow ood his 
views. 2 Bal. 
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eix very ſoon rectived” intefligence"'of theſe relolenions, and 
— 6 mvited to take part in the ptoject, with afſurances of" Tons 
ſiderable advantag es for himſelf ard the French 'ExRt-t#ridia/ . 

if it ſabceeded, *' g could be more conformable-tb his vitwsrthan 

Rich an öpportamey of aggrandizing at onde his Gn reputation and 

the interefts of his nation in India. As ſoon as he Heard that Murzufa- 

jing's artny approached the confines of the Carnatic, de ordered g 

ütopeans and 20e Sepoys to march and Jon them. This body was 
Gommanded by Mr. d' Ateul, und accompanied by Rau -ſueb, the Ian 

'of Chance Hake, Who had refded ut "Pondichony' gering che whole 

Atme of his father's impriſonment. ©9063; 23 nis R Aten olli 

An' war- adean Khan, the Nabob' On for (hide reti Hog after 

che murder of Seid Midhormed, trad governed the Oammatie withour re- 

"caving "any Uiftutbatice from inteſtine commotions, and very little from 

Foreign hoſtilities; for all the'tnilitary dperatiehs Uf this reign Had C- 
Hell in the feducten of certain Folygats, Who, from tettitories confitiing 

vn the Carflatic, Had made ſeme latory icons inte e Province. 

But his attention Had been conſtiritly fixed on the perſon of Ohtmda- 

Laheb': e kept *crtifMaries at 'Skttatah; "to -Sbſerve him during hid con- 
Fnement, "which" it is probable he protiaGed by bribing "the Motittoes. 

As ſoon as Chinda-faheb was ſet at Hberty, the Nabob never doubted, 

How mach foever he diſſernbled, tliat the time approached when he 
Thould be *obliged to maimtam his governttient by his word. Ie re- 
formed his aftuy, bich, Ike thoſe of möſt Indian princes in times of 
Peace, Was poſe of an untiſcifilined rabble, aid efiliftetl none but 

he beſt men ind heckes. Of theſe he formed a well-appeinmed arty, 
_<onfiſting of 12,060 tayalty and 8000 infantry, and with this force de- 

_ termined'to defend the entrance of the Carnatic to extremity : but an- 
*other meafute Equally neceſſaty to his preſervation he omitted; fbr he 
: neglecte ed, probably from the parfimony of His difpvfition; to 4k Hm 
aglth'the' aſſiſtance of a body of heir troops; and the Engliſh, 
f *employediin ſuf upporting a much Teſs important cauſe, were equally blind 
"tc to th their real intereſt, in neglecting to join the Nabob of their ownvaccord, 

a 28 foon as they found the French'detetrmined to Kipport bis rival,” 
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Chunda · abeb and Muezafe-jing approached, levying contributians in 1749- 
the countries thro' which they paſſed, in virtue. of the quality of .Soubah 
- affumedby: Murzafacjing; In their progreſs they likewiſe augmented 
the number of their tops, which, when arrived at the borders of the 
Carnatic, amounted to 40, 00 men. The troops ſent from Pondicherry 
cruſſing che weſtern mountains, at a diſtance, from An war- adean Khan's 
army, jeined Murzafa-jing without. oppoſition; wha, ah pro- 
coded. to attack the Nabob, and found him encamped, with 20,909 
men, under the fort of Amour, laying 30. miles welt of Arcot, ang 
about 30. to the ſouth, of B beni, Where Doaſt- Aly, Khag, was 

killed fighting againſt the Morattoes in 1741. This fort of Amour i is 
built on the ſummit of a mountain, between Which and a large lake at 
ſome diſtance from it is one of che principal paſſes leading into the Car- 
natic. The Nabob had throm up acroſß the pk 2, Hrong entrenchment 
defended. by.cannon, which as ſerved., by about 60 Vagabond Euro- 
rene The Anh, of OPER was ee from the 
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art of 
: Murzafa-jiog J AF and Chunda -ſabeb,, gad. of a an "opporruny to 
ey / that prince the great ſeryices Which the Fur ropean allies he 50 
procured for him were capable of. PEP PA 1 ted. the 


The French, faldiers were animate eſentations 

the great treaſures and ↄther valuable RESET NY TO, and 
advanced with the Sepoys, reſolutely to, the attack K; but they were de- 
pulſed, chiefly by the Nabob's artillery, of v ich L _— firſt diſcharge 


Was well pointed, and did execution; they rallied, and made 2 ſecond 
attack, which laſted, more than half an.bour, and many of them, had 
. pow mounted the breaſt-work of the entrenchment ; but they were, again 
beat off, and, obliged to retite; and in this attack Mr, dAuteuif vas 
Pounded, Sabre by, the expectations which were entertalned of 
their pro 665 b Pkg Chunda-ſaheb and Murzafa-jing,. who with 1 Whole 


army under their gommand had. been ſpectators of the, Pp alle they 
had ſuſtained, they reſolved to make another effort: at e ſame Ee 


n 8 2 the 
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1749- the courage of the defenders. had been ſtaggered by the progreſs which 
—— the French troops had made in the preceding attack; ſo that Mr. d Au- 
teuil now found lefs reſiſtance than he expected, and the French got 
over the breaſt- work with little loſs. The different bodies poſted to de- 
fend the intrenchment took flight as ſoon as they ſaw the French in 
poſſeſſion , of it: theſe formed, and advanced in order towards the 
enemy's main body, where the Nabob's ſtandard was diſplayed; He 
was here in perſon, mounted on an elephant, and ſurrounded, accord - 
ing to the Indian military array, by the choſen cavalry of his army, 
whom he was animating with great ſpirit to ſtand their ground, when 
numbers of the troops of Murzafa-jing, led by Chunda- ſaheb, having 
croſſed the entrenchment, joined the French battalion, and appeared 
advancing with them. In this inſtant the Nabob was informed that the 
ſtandard of Maphuze Khan, his eldeſt ſon, who commanded a wing 
of the main body, had diſappeared, and that Maphuze- Khan himſelf 
was ſlain by a cannon ſhot. In the firſt agitations cauſed by this diſ- 
aſter, he perceived the elephant of Chunda-faheb, and knew the enſigns 
of his rival: more than one paſſion was now excited; and the Nabob, 
furious by the fight of the author of this calamitous day, ordered the 
conductor of his elephant, with the promiſe of a great reward, to puſh 
directly againſt the elephant of Chunda-faheb. A part of the French 
battalion was in the way: they fired; a ſhot from the muſquet of a 
Caffre went through the. Nabob's heart, and he fell from his elephant 
dead on the plain. As it generally happens in the battles of Indoſtan 
on the death of the commander in chief, all thofe troops who had hi- 
therto appeared determined to ſtand by the Nabob's ſtandard fled, as ſoon 
as he fell, and the rout became general. Murzafa-jing's troops pur- 
ſued the fugitives, took many, and killed more. Amongſt the ſlain were 
three or four principal officers ; and amongft thoſe who ſurrendered 
was Maphuze Khan the Nabob's eldeſt fon: his ſon Mahomed-ally 
was likewiſe in the battle ; but he ſaved himſelf by taking flight. Twelve 
of the French battalion were killed, and 63 wounded : and about 300 
of their Sepoys were either killed or wounded : of Murzafa-jing's - 
army very few were loft. This deciſive battle was fought on the 23d 
of July: the victorious army found the tents of the defeated ſtand- 
f. | . | ing, 
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ing; ant! rent quantities of baggage in the camp, which they plun- 1949. 
dered: "the booty was valuable; ſixty elephants; and a great number f... 


horſes, were taken; which, with the artillery, arms, and military ſtores; 
Chunda-faheb and Murzafa-jing' reſerved to thiemſelves, and perim itted 
their ſoldiery to take the reſt of the ſpoil: the French battalion had their 
reward in money. "The next day the army ſet out for Arcot, the 
capital, and took 1 eee of the city ww wu fort 1 dme e 
| © ee eb rife e Ft i N Dino ur 7 108 
ume ng here aumed all the ſtate 920 dne of a Soubah; 
and, as the firſt mark of his authority, iſſued letters patent appointing his 
friend Chuinda-faheb/Nabob of the Carnatic;and of all the other dominions 
which had been under the juriſdiction of An war- adean Khan. This ſud- 
den revolution naturally ſtruek with conſternation all the chiefs and princes 
of the coaſt of Coromandel who wiſhed ill to the cauſe of Chunda: ſaheb. 
Foremoſt of theſe was the king of Tanjore, whoſe anceſtor, at the time 
that the Moors conquered the Carnatic, ſubrnitted on condition of go- 
verning his country by its original cuſtoms; and for the enjoyment of 
this'priviledge agreed to pay an annual tribute, as well as to furniſh a 
contingeney of troops whenever the government of the Oarnatic ſhould 
be at war in ſupport of the intereſts of the great Mogul. When Chun 
da- ſaheb, in 1736, was confirmed in the government of 'Tritchanopoly; 
he ſummoned the king of 'Tanjore to account for arrears! of tribute, and 
pretended that he had in other reſpects offended againſt the ſovereignty 
of the emperor. A war enſued, in 'which* Chunda-ſaheb beſieged the 
capital of Tanjore, but without ſucceſs. The dread entertained of his 
ambition by the princes of the ſouthern parts of the peninſula, together 
with their deteſtation of the violations committed by his troops in their 
temples, induced theſe princes, and above all the king of Tanjore;"to 


fllicit the Morattoes to invade the Carnatic, at the ſame time that 


Nizam al muluck, from other motives,” was inſtigating that people to 

attack it. The diſaſters brought on the reigning family at Arcot, and 
the detriment whieh Chunda-ſaheb himſelf had ſuffered by tlie incur- 
ſion of the Morattoes, were ſuch as leſt no hopes of reconciliation in 
thoſe who had contributed to bring about that revolution. The news 
of the battle of Amour reached Tunjore whilſt the Engliſui troops under 
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hy the command f Mr Lawrende were in the-commy;” and ſtruck the: 
king with ſo much terror; that, to/ gain their friendthip, or e iO ma 


ber ceaßs hoftilicies at this critical cotjunure; he would, if ĩnfifted on. 


agreed to much harder terrns than thoſe which the 
After the ratification” of the treaty by which Devi-Cotah''wis: ctdedy 
Major Lawrence, leaving a garriſon in that fort, returned with; the coſt 
of the truops to Fort St. David, where news had been lately recewed 
that a Peace was concluded in N | between Great oo 
France 07-811} i non! 1894 Hadi t0 . Al ical 20 "te 5111s bluoy 
-:2Pfe lit de Atv G a0 Kal te Ga rats Glicizade In the 
Engliſti at Fort 8t David and the part which Mr. Dupleix had taken 
in it fuffiticntly explained his atabitious views: but unfortunately-theit 
Ungs at this vety time againſt the king of Tanjore deſtroy ed 
any proteſts againſt Dupleix s conduct; for they could 
Hothirig, which they Dad not done thetnſelves.  Avoid- 
| uflivns on the battle of Amour, they confined 
themielvdl Git We preſent to demand the reſtoration of Madraſs,' which 
the Prench; by en artide-inhe/peace of Alx la Chapelle, were obliged 
6 Geier up. Mr Boſcawen, with u part of the ſquadron, falle 
chitfier co take poſfefſlon of the town: it was evacuated in the middle 
of Aug ald che Engliſh received it i in a condition very different from 
that in Which they bad leſt it. The buildings within the White 
Town Had fuffered tio alteration ; but the baſtions and batteries of tis 
quarter hud b gell and improved. The French had utterly de. 
mMoliſhed chat patt of the Black Town which lay within 300 yatds 
ſtom the White; in Which ſpace had ſtood the buildings belonging 
to the moſt opulent Arthenian and Indian merchants: with the ruins 
they had formed an excellent glacis, which covered the north ſide of the 
White Town; and they had likewiſe flung up another to the ſouth fide. 
The defentes of the town remained fill much inferior to thoſe of Fort 
St David, ow che fortifications had been ſo 2 improved, that 
. Fall India company ordered, during the war, the preſidency of their 
lere litd on the coaſt of '"Cotemindel" to be continued here; ef 
Mr. Boſcawen, during his ſtay at Madraſs, diſcovered that che Indian 
. at St. Thome, and formed the greateſt 
1 
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» the,Gonſant intercourle ailing ſrom the vicinity of the two towns, the 
” pricſts.of gt. Them yere enabled to get intelligence of the tranſactions. 
of the Englich at Madraſs, and never failed to cs te them. 49 
Mr. Dupleix, who gave cut that Muzzafarjing had made over the pre- 
perty of St Thom to the French gampany, . Mr. Boſgawen, to remove 
the preſent inconveniences, and to prevent the greater detriments which 
awould ariſe by the eſtabliſhment of a French garriſon in the town, tack 
Paſſeſſien of it for the Englith company. The town had for many cars 
helongerd ite the Nabobs of Arcot; and after the death. of Ap War raden 
Khan; ſemed to belong to nobody, for there were no officets either civil 
-br military acting with authority in the glace. All the ſuſpęcted prieſts 
ore; baniſhed; and one of chem, who had been ſent by Mr. Dupleix 
fram/Pondicherry,/jwas, put n board a hip, and tranſported go Exrepe. 


The Englich flag was hoiſted in the town, .and;a ſmall redoubt, capahle 


of containing about 30 men, was raiſed at the mouth af che xe r. 
Ia the mean time Muraafa-: jing and Chunda- ſaheb were employed at 
Ateot in ſcttling the affairs of theit new governments. they ſummomec all 
the, chiefs pf diftxicts, and.governors. of farts, friends as wall as, face, V 
pay ta contribution, which they.zeceived from many, and, .amangit.the 
deſt/ Mortia ally, the governor. gf V clore, paid, ge rupces. After 
having thus eſtabliſhed the reputation of their authority. as ſoveręigpp, 
hey. proceeded with; the greateſt, part of their army, accompanied. ,.hy 
che French battalion, to ;Pondicherry, and made their ; entry cingo..the 
ity. with great pamp. Mr. Dupleix received them with, all: the gſten- 
tatious ceremonies and oriental marks of reſpect due to che, high rank 
Hot aſſumed, and ſpared no expence in his entertainment of Myrzaſe- 
to raiſe in him a high opinion of the, grandeur and magnificenge 
— French nation. Here they ſettled the. plan of their future opera- 
tions; and Chunda-ſaheb preſented Mr. Pupleix with the ſpvereignty 
of 81 . villages. in the ,nejghbourhood. of Pondicherry :. aſter which, he 
wok the feld e, and ee Abaut, 20 wiles zo dhe 
-weſt,of the city. $44 elite ts yer | Seed ne 27 
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part abate inhabitants of this town, were, by the /jnfluence of their 1949- 
prieſts, -attached-to:the- French, /ias-brethrep.of the ſame peckunſion., Ry, DD 


1749. 
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Mahomed- ally, the ſecond ſon of An war- adean Khan, fled from the 


— battle of Amour directly to Tritchanopoly, where his mother, with the 


Tanjore: and relinquiſhing all views of en they a that 


greateſt part of his father's treaſures, had been ſent for ſecurity, on the 
firſt news of Chunda- ſaheb's approach to the Carnatic. This city was 
much better fortified than any place of the ſame extent under An'war- 


adean Khan's government; nevertheleſs there remained little hopes of 
defending it againſt Murzafa-jing afliſted by the French troops, unleſs 


the garriſon was reinforced by a body of Engliſh. Mahomed-ally, not 


_ doubting but the Engliſh would be convinced of the neceſſity of ſtopping 


the French progreſs, applied to them, as ſoon as he got to Tritchano- 


poly, for aſſiſtance. He aſſerted, that both Murzafa-jing and Chunda- 
ſaheb were rebels to the empire; that Nazir-jing was the real Soubah 
appointed by the Great Mogul; and that he himſelf was the real Nabob 
of the Carnatic, having obtained the reverſion of the nabobſhip from 


Nizam al muluck, and be daily expected to receive the confirmation 


from Nazir-jing ; and a few: days afterwards he affirmed that he wo 
received the patents of his appointment. 


' Whilſt Mr. Dupleix was proſecuting a it en he met to be | 


-lioiby agreeable to the views of the monarch and miniſters of France, 


the agents of the Engliſh Eaſt India company were not authorized from 


the court of directors to involve their affairs in the riſks and expences of 
- military operations: for having neither ſuſpected the views of Mr. Du- 
pleix, nor, until the tranſitory expedition to Tanjore, entertained any 
ſuch views themſelves, they had neglected to aſk, and conſequently 
the directors to give, ſuch a power to exert themſelves as the preſent 
ſituation of affairs required: at the ſame time they retained their an- 
cient reverence to the Mogul government. Murzafa- jing, for ought 
they knew, might be the Mogul's repreſentative, and ſo might Nazir- 
jing: they were in the ſame uncertainty of Mahomed-ally $ title; and 
therefore dreaded the riſque of ſubjecting the company's ſettlements in all 
parts of India to the reſentment of the court of Delhi, if, by interfering 
in the preſent war of Coromandel, they ſhould chance to take the 
wrong fide. Neceſſity was their juſtification for having taken poſſeſſion 


of St. Thome ; and they already repented ſeverely of their expedition to 
the 
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the reſtitution of theſe places would at any time ſatisfy the Mogul go- 1749 · 


vernment, which they were very unwilling to offend any farther. 
5 ſtrained by this ſpirit of caution, at the ſame time that they fully ſaw 


the dangers to which they were -expoſed, they were incapable of 
taking the vigorous reſolutions which the neceſſity of their affairs de- 
manded.. They ſhould have kept Mr. Boſcawen with his force on 


the coaſt, and joined their whole ſtrength to Mahomed-ally, without 


conſidering who was or was not authorized to fight 3 in the Carnatic : 
whereas. they only ſent 120 Europeans to join Mahomed-ally at 


Tritchanopoly, and ſuffered Mr. Boſcawen to return to England with 
the fleet and troops, notwithſtanding he had declared that he would 
remain, if the preſidency publickly requeſted 225 not to depart at this 
critical conjuncture. 
On the zuſt of October the flect ſailed from 15 St. David, leaving 

behind zoo men, to reinforce the garriſon. The French were fo ſenſible 
of the great advantages they ſhould derive from Mr. Boſcawen's de- 
parture, that they could not immediately bring themſelves to believe that 
he intended to quit India, but imagined that had he only left the coaſt 
to avoid the ſtormy monſoon, and purpoſed to return as ſoon as that 
ſeaſon was paſſed. However, they were prepared to take advantage 
even of this abſence, ſhort as they ſuppoſed it; and the very next day 
Murzafa-jing's army, accompanied by 800 Europeans, 300 Caffres and 
Topaſſes, with a train of artillery, began to march from Pondi- 
cherry, and crofling the river FRI, entered the kingdom WP 
Tajyore. 

Mr. Dupleix had ſtrongly recommetded to Chunda-faheb to ler 
nothing to divert him from proceeding directly to attack the city of 
Tritchanopoly ; fince it was evident, that until this place was reduced, 


the family of An'war-adean Khan would always be enabled to make 


efforts to recover the nabobſhip. Chunda-ſaheb acquieſced in the 
truth of this reaſoning; and, not to diſcourage the ardour with which 
Mr. Dupleix ſupported his - cauſe, ſolemnly promiſed to follow his 
advice, when at the ſame time he intended to act contrary to it. From 


the dread of leſſening his own importance, as well as that of Murzafa- 


Jing, he had carefully concealed from Mr. Dupleix that their trea- 
N ſures, 
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1749. ſures, notwithſtanding the large contributions they had raiſed, were 
— almoſt exhauſted by maintaining fo numerous an army; and fear-' 


ing that the ſiege of Tritchanopoly might be protracted fo long, that 
their troops would deſert for want of pay before the place was taken, he 
had determined to open the campaign by the ſiege of Tanjore, which 
being ill fortified, he hoped in a few days either to take, or to reduce 
to ſuch extremities, as would induce the king to Pay a large ſum of 
money to ſave his capital and his crown. 

As ſoon as the army entered the kingdom, Challdaliitier ſum-_ 
moned the king to pay the arrears of tribute from the death of the 
Nabob Subder-ally Khan in 1741; aſſerting, that whatever he 
might have paid in the interval to An'war-adean Khan was not a tribute 
to the Mogul government, but a contribution to ſupport a rebel againſt 
it. It is the cuſtom in Indoſtan to make the conquered pay all the ex- 
pences of the war; and Chunda-ſaheb adding to the account of the 
arrears an exaggerated account of the charges of Murzafa-jing's expedi- 
tion into the Carnatic, made the total of his demand amount to 
40 millions of rupees. The king, upon the firſt approach of the enemy 
had ſhut himſelf up in his capital, and now ſeeing the ſtorm, which 


he had for ſome time apprehended, ready to break upon his head, loſt 


courage, and offered to pay a ranſom: this was more neceſſary to Chunda- 
ſaheb, than either the reduction of the city, or even the conqueſt of the 
kingdom; for in the firſt caſe the treaſures, as is the cuſtom in times of 
danger, would be buried, and i in the other no revenue, in the confuſions of 
a revolution, could be collected for ſome months. In order therefore to 
convince the king of his readineſs to enter into a negociation, he did 
not ſuffer his army to approach nearer than three miles of the city; and 
he requeſted the commander of the F rench battalion not to commit 
hoſtilities during the tteaty. The wily Tanjorine knew that by pro- 
tracting time he ſhould increaſe the diſtreſs of his enemies, and in 
his letters expreſſed himſelf with ſo much ſeeming humility, that Chunda- 
ſaheb ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed to the middle of December, with- 
out having ſettled the terms of accommodation. In the mean time the 
king, correſponding with Mahomed-ally at Tritchanopoly, joined with 


him in exhorting Nazir-jing, at Gol-kondah, to come and ſettle the 
affairs 
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affairs of the Carnatic in perſon, after the example of his father 1749. 
Nizam-al muluck. He likewiſe ſollicited the afliſtance of the Engliſh, —— 


who exhorted him to defend himſelf to the laſt extremity; but 
ſept to his aſſiſtance no more than 20 Europeans, who were de- 
tached from Tritch h and entered the city of Tan njore in the 
night. 

Mr. Dupleix beheld t great anxiety this deterition of the army before 
Tanjore, and continually ſent letters, repreſenting to Chunda-ſaheb the ſu- 
perior importance of Tritchanopoly : and finding that his exhortations had 
no effect, he ordered the commander of the French battalion to endeavour 
to break off the treaty, by committing ſome ſignal hoſtility. By this time 
Chunda- ſaheb likewiſe thought it neceſſary to attack the place, and, to 
intimidate the Tanjorines, ordered the whole army to march' round the 
walls founding their military muſic. This proceſſion was repeated four days 
ſucceſſively, but without effect. The Tanjorines fired from the walls upon 
the troops, whilſt they were making this parade; and on the fifth day the 
French troops attacked three redoubts,about 600 yards from the walls, and 

carried them, with the loſs of five Europeans. Early the next morning 
ſome. of the king's miniſters came to the camp, and entered into con- 


| ference with Chunda-ſaheb, who made his propoſals, and allowed the 


king two days to conſider of them ; but finding that no anſwer was re- 
turned on the third, he directed the French commandant to bombard 
the town: a few ſhells fell near the king's palace, and frightened 


him fo much, that he immediately ſent the deputies again to the camp; 


who renewed the conferences, which continued three days lon ger without 
concluding any: thing. The French commandant, more weary than 
Chunda-ſaheb of theſe del ays, renewed. the bombardment ; and the 
enemy, aſſiſted by the Engliſh ſoldiers, anſwered it by the fire of 
many pieces of cannon, which they had brought from different 
parts of the fortifications to that which was oppoſite to the French at- 
tack. Exaſperated by this unexpected reſiſtance, they aſſaulted one 
of the gates of the city, and carried it; but were nevertheleſs pre- 
vented from entering the town by ſtron g retrenchments. How. 
ever, this ſucceſs thoroughly intimidated the king, and he now, for the 
5 firſt time, entered ſeriouſly into the diſcuſſion of Chunda-ſaheb's de- 
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mands, and ratified the treaty on the 21ſt of Deveriiber ; by which he 
agreed to pay Chunda-ſaheb, as Nabob, 7,000,000 rupees, and 200,000 
immediately in hand to the French troops ; he likewife ceded to the 
French company the ſovereignty of 81 villages, which had for- 
merly depended on the town of Carical, where the French had 
eſtabliſhed themſelves, and built a Fort, againſt his will, in the year 
1736. 

We are not exactly informed of the ſum ſtipulated to be THEY 
paid; but in theſe military collections the firſt payment rarely exceeds a 
fourth part of the whole aſſeſſment. The king paid the money with 
the ſame ſpirit of procraſtination that he had employed in making the 
agreement. One day he ſent gold and filver plate, and his officers 
wrangled like pedlars for the prices at which it ſhould be valued; an- 
other day he ſent old and obſolete coins, ſuch as he knew would require 
ſtrict and tedious examination; and then he ſent jewels and precious ſtones, 
of which the value was ſtill more difficult to be aſcertained. Chunda- 
ſaheb ſaw the drift of theſe artifices, and knowing them to be common 
practices, ſubmitted to wait, rather than loſe the money, of which he 
was ſo much in want. In theſe delays ſeveral weeks more elapſed ; 
and the king of Tanjore had not completed the firſt payment when 
Mr. Dupleix informed Chundah-ſaheb that Nazir-jing was approaching 
from Gol-kondah, and adviſed him at all events to take poſſeſſion of Tan- 
jore as a place of refuge. But this news ſtruck Murzafa- jing with fo much 
terror, that he immediately broke up his camp with precipitation, and 
marched back towards Pondicherry. 

Naꝛzir- jing, ſummoned, as ſome ſay, by the Great Mogul, to receive 
from his own hand the inveſtiture of the ſouthern provinces,-or, according 
to other accounts, intending to ſollicit that dignity, was on his way to 
Delhi, when he heard of the battle of Amour. The conqueſt of 
the Carnatic rendered his nephew no longer a chimercal adventurer, 
but a formidable rival; he therefore deſiſted from his Journey to Delhi, 
and returned to Gol-kondah, where he immediately began to aug- 
ment his army, and ſent orders to all the Nabobs and Rajahs, whoſe 
territories lay to the ſouth of the Kriſtna, to hold themſelves in readi- 


neſs to accompany him, with the number of troops which, either as 
I princes 
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princes paying tribute or as feudatories of the empire, they were ob- 1750. 'Y 
liged to furniſh in times of danger to the Mogul government. It is pro- = 
bable, from tie implicit obedience which was paid to theſe orders, 
that he was generally believed to be the real repreſentative of the 
emperor. For ſome time Nazir-jing imagined, that the report alone 
of theſe extraordinary preparations would intimidate his nephew, and 
induce him to make ſubmiſſions: but finding that Murzafa-jing, pur- 
ſuing his ſucceſſes, had marched into the kingdom of Tanjore, he 
ſet out from Gol-kondah, and adyanced towards the Carnatic. His 
army, encumbered with all the preparations neceſſary to furniſh the 
fame luxuries in his camp as he enjoyed in his capital, made flow and ; 
dilatory marches, and was during its progreſs every day augmented by 
the coming in of the different troops ſummoned to join him. He had 
hired three bodies of Morattoes, of 10,000 men each, to act as the 
huſſars of the army: one of theſe was commanded by Morari-row, 
the ſame man who was left governor of Tritchanopoly when the Mo- 
rattoes took the city from Chunda-ſaheb in 1743. Morari-row was 
ſent forward, and in the middle of February arrived on the bank of the 
Coleroon, the ſouthern boundary of the Carnatic, before any other 
part of Nazir-jing's troops. had entered the province to the north. They 
met near the pagoda of Chilamboram the army of Murzafa-jing, re- 
turning with the French battalion ; and being not ſtrong enough to 
venture a general battle, they divided into different bodies, and con- 
tinued to harraſs the enemy's line of march, which extended three 
leagues : they were often repulſed by the fire of the French field pieces, 
notwithſtanding which they continued to return to the charge, and 
accompanied Murzafa-jing's army until it arrived at Villanore. Mur- 
zafa- jing and Chunda-ſaheb went into Pondicherry to confer with 
Mr. Dupleix, who ſharply reproached Chunda-ſaheb for having de- 
viated from the plan of attacking Tritehanopoly, as alſo for not taking 
poſſeſſion of Tanjore. It was now no longer time to diſſemble, and 
Chunda-ſaheb confeſſed the motives of his conduct, by repreſenting the 
diſtreſs to which Murzafa-jing's affairs, as well as his own, were at that 
time reduced for want of money : he added, that what they had re- 
ceived at Tanjore had likewiſe been ks in the pay of As army, 

to 
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1750. to 3 ſuch arrears were Nil due, that he every day apprehended ſome 
2 tumult, or perhaps a general defection to their common enemy Nazir- 
Jing. The known generoſity of Chunda-ſfaheb ſecured him from the 
ſuſpicion of diſſembling in this declaration, and Mr. Dupleix now 
ſhewed his ability to conduct the ambitions cauſe in which he was en- 


gaged, by not heſitating to employ the treaſures of the French com- 
pany to relieve the diſtreſs of his allies. He lent them 50,000 pounds, 


and gave out that he intended to furniſh them with ſtill larger ſums : this 
well-timed aſſiſtance reconciled and pacified the army of Murzafa-jing. 

At the ſame time Mr. Dupleix augmented the French battalion to the 
number of 2000 Europeans, and ordered this body to encamp, under 
the command of Mr. d Auteuil at Vilanore, where the army of Murza- 
fa-jing was poſted, 

Nazir-jing, on entering the Carnatic, ſummoned Mahomed-ally to 
join him from Tritchanopoly, and diſpatched letters to Fort St. David, 
W the Engliſh to ſend a body of Europeans; and he ordered all 
the troops that marched from the northward to rendezvous at Gingee, a 
ſtrong fort ſituated about 35 miles to the northweſt of Pondicherry. 
Large bodies arrived there every day ; and at length, about the middle 
of March, came up Nazir-jing himſelf with the main body. When 
the whole was aſſembled, his army conſiſted of 300,000 fighting men, 
of which more than one half were cavalry, together with 800 pieces 
of cannon and 1300 elephants. This force, and the number of great 
lords who followed his ſtandard, convinced the En glith that Nazir- 
jing was the real Soubah of the ſouthern provinces, and they.ordered 
the detachment. at Tritchanopoly to proceed with Mahomed- ally, 
who with 6000 horſe joined Nazir-jing at Waldore, about. fifteen 
miles from Pondicherry. A few days after, on the 22d of March, 
major Lawrence, with a body of 600 Europeans from Fort St. David, 

care to his camp, which was now in ſight of that of Murg 
Jing. 

A member of the uf) and "REA Dalton, a agg offi 
cer, accompanied major Lawrence, - and were authorized, in' con- 
junction with him, to treat with Nazir-jing on the intereſts of the 
Eaſt India company; he received this deputation with polite- 
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neſs, and, among other oriental compliments, deſired major Lawrence 1750. 
to take upon him the command of his whole army, and propoſed to 
attack the enemy immediately. Major Lawrence repreſented, that the 
attack would coſt the lives of many brave men, as the French occupied 
a ſtrong poſt defended by a large train of artillery ; but that, by moving 
his army between the enemy and Pondicherry, he might, by cutting off 
their communication, oblige them to fight at a greater diſadvantage. 
 Nazir-jing replied, © What! ſhall the great Nazir-jing, the fon of Ni- 
« zam al muluck, even for an advantage, ſuffer the diſgrace of ſeeming 
te to retreat before ſo deſpicable an enemy? No, he would march and 
attack them in front.” Major Lawrence replied, that he might act 
as he pleaſed; the Engliſh would be ready to ſupport him. The two 
armies were ſo near, that an engagement ſeemed inevitable ; and there 
was ſo much diſorder at this time in the French battalion, that had the 
advice of Nazir-jing been followed, the attack he propoſed would have 
been ſucceſsful. - 

The French officers who accompanied Murzafa-jing to Tanjore had 
taken care to receive, out of the firſt payments made by the king, 
the money that had been ſtipulated as their ſhare of the contribution. 
On the return of the army to Pondicherry, moſt of theſe officers re- 
queſted and obtained leave to quit the camp, and repoſe themſelves from 

their fatigues in the city, and others were ſent to ſupply their places. 
Theſe entering upon ſervice juſt as Nazir-jing's-army aſſembled at Gingee, - 
complained loudlx that they ſhould be choſen to ſtand the brunt of 
danger, without any proſpect of advantage, whilſt thoſe, . who had 
without any riſque got ſo much money at Tanjore, were ſuffered to 
retire from the field. They made remonſtrances, and demanded a 
ſum of money, to put their fortunes upon an equality with thoſe to 

| whoſe poſts they ſucceeded. Mr. Dupleix attempted to bring them 
back to their duty by ſeverity ; but on arreſting one, all the reſt 
inſiſted on receiving the ſame treatment, and their numbers being 
too great to be ſpared from the ſervice of the camp at this critical 
time, the whole party were ſuffered to remain without puniſhment, and 

continued to ſow faction and diſcontent. The ſoldiers, from this ex- 
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1750. ample of their officers; grew nſolent, and became my; of their 
— duty. 
Buch was the tas in the F . camp, ſh major N 

arrived at that of Nazir- ing. The next day the two armies drew out in 
view of each other; and a cannonade enſued. Mr. d' Auteuil having no 
reliance on his troops, and dreading the conſequences of being attacked 
by the Engliſh, ſent a meſſenger to acquaint major Lawrence, that 
although the troops of the two nations were engaged in different cauſes, 
yet it was not his intention that any European blood ſhould be ſpilt: and 
as he did not know in what part of Nazir- jing's army the Engliſh took 
poſt, he could not be blamed if any of the French ſhot came that way. 
Major Lawrence returned anſwer, that the Engliſh colours were carried 
on the flag- gun of their artillery, which if Mr. d' Auteuil would look out 
for, he might from thence diſcover where the Engliſh were poſted. He 
added, that although he was as unwilling as Mr. d' Auteuil to ſpill 
European blood, yet if any ſhot came that way, he ſhould certainly return 
them. A ſhot from the French entrenchment flew over the Engliſh batta- 
lion; and Major Lawrence, imagining that it was fired by Mr. d'Auteuil's 
- order, to try whether the Engliſn would venture to come to action with 
the French, directed it to be anſwered from three guns: the ſeditious 
French officers, inſtead of encouraging, diſheartened their men, by exag- 
gerated deſcriptions of the ſuperior force of the e The * nes 
did little execution, and ceaſed 1 in the evening. it; 

As ſoon as the night {et in, 13 officers went in a doch to Mr JAuteuil, | 
gave up their commiſſions, and immediatelyleft the camp; and by this ſcan- 
dalous deſertion confirmed the panic of the troops, who naturally imputed 

it tofear. Mr, d' Auteuil dreading the conſequences of expoſing his men 

in this confuſſon to a general battle, took thexelution of withdrawing 
immediately from the field, and ordered the battalion to march without 
delay to Pondicherry. Murzafa⸗jing and Chunda-ſaheb knew of the 

- edition, but never fuſpeQing that it ud have produced, this conſe- 
quence, wete overwhelmed with aſtoniſhment, when they found that their 
entreaties en 0 not Muce Mr. 3 to alter his 
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For ſome days before the cannonade, meſſengers had paſſed between the 


zir-jing's army had aſſured Murzafa-jing, that if he ſubmitted, they would 
protect his perſon, and guarantee the execution of any treaty which 
he might make with his uncle; but his reliance on the French troops and 
Mr. Dupleix, had hitherto prevented him from laying down his arms. 
There was now go time to be loſt in deliberation, for every one was con- 
vinced that in conſequence. of the retreat of the French battalion, the 
whole army, before another ſun was ſet, would provide for its ſafety, 
either by taking flight, or by going over to Nazir-jing. Chunda-ſaheb, 


who had every thing to fear from the reſentment of Nazir-ing, took 


his reſolution in the inſtant, to accompany the French troops. to Pondi- 
cherry. Murzafa-jing ſtill heſitated. His principal officers determined 
him, by repreſenting the irreparable diſgrace he would incur by expoſing 
the ſtandard of the empire, which as Soubah he diſplayed, to retreat : 
for it is ſuppoſed that this enſign never retreats. He therefore refuſed 
to accompany Chunda- ſaheb; and relying on the aſſurances which had 
been made to him from Navir-jing' s. camp, reſolved to ſend deputies 
there, with offers to ſurrender. After this gloomy conference, the two 
friends oppreſſed, but pot ſo much overwhelmed by their misfortunes as 
to deſpair of meeting again in a better hour, embraced and ſeparated 
with profeſſions of inviolable attachment, which although made by 
inces in Indoſtan were fincere. The French battalion, with fome 
ſquadrons of horſe led by Chunda-ſaheb, decamped at midnight in 
ſilence, but in ſuch confuſion, that they left behind forty gunners, with 
eleven pieces of cannon. At the ſame time the deputies of Murzafa- 
jing repaired to the tent of Shanavaz Khan, who with the principal officers 


of the durbar or court introduced them to Nazir-jing. This prince was 


fo overjoyed at the proſpect of having his nephew in his power, that it is 
faid he did not heſitate to ſwear on the alcoran, that he would neither 
make him a priſoner, nor deprive him of the 700 1 which he en- 
joyed during his grandfather's life... 


On theſe aſſurances, Murzafa-jing left 3 camp, 1 . to 


pay his 0. to his uncle; but on approaching the head · quarters, was 
] under a br 80 into a tent near that of Nazir- 
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1750. jing, where he was immediately put in irons ; as ſoon as the prince was | 
— ſeized, his camp was attacked, and his troops ſurpriſed made little reſiſt- 
ance : many were flain during the purſuit, for the Soubah's troops gave 
no quarter. A party of horſe fell in with the French gunners, who had 
been abandoned by the reſt of the battalion, and cut the greateſt part of 
them to pieces. They would have deſtroyed the whole, had not the 
Engliſh reſcued ſome of them from their fury, but moſt of theſe 
were wounded. The Morattoes, commanded by Morari-row, puſh- 
ed on in purſuit of the French battalion, and came up with it be- 
fore it had gained the bound-hedge. Mr. d'Auteuil formed his men 
into a hollow=ſquare, which Morari-row attacked and broke into, with. 
only 15 men, imagining that the reſt of his party followed him; on 
feeing his danger 'when ſurrounded he immediately made another 
effort, and broke through the oppoſite fide with fix men, loſing nine 
in this ſecond attack. The Morattoes continued to harrafs the army 
until they arrived at the bound-hedge : they killed 19 of the Europeans, 
and would have done more execution, had they not been vigorouſly 
oppoſed by the cavalry commanded by Chunda-faheb, who behaved with 
great activity and reſolution during the retreat. 5 
This victory intirely diſperſed the army of Chunda-faheb and Mur- 
2afa-jing, and, together with the impriſonment of his rival, ſeemed to 
aflure to Nazirying the quiet poſſeſſion of the ſoubahſhip : but his capa- 
city was unequal to the management of fo great an employ, and treaſon 
began already to taint his councils. The nabobs of Cudapa, Canoul, 
and Savanore, were the moſt conſiderable of the feudatory lords who had 
accompanied him into the Carnatic : they were all three Pitans by birth, 
and poſſeſſed the daring temper which characterizes that nation. "They 
had obeyed the uma of Nazir-jing, and taken the field without re- 
luctance, becauſe they made no doubt of obtaining in reward of their 
military ſervice, a remiffion of large ſums they owed to the Mogul's trea- 
ſury, as "well as confiterable immunities in their reſpective governments: 
but Nazir-jing, who aſſumed the full ſtate of a ſoubah, paid no regard 
to their pretenfi ons, and treated them as feudatories, whh Had done no 
more than their duty in Poing the Mogul's ftandard. Diſappointed 


in bir expetiations, tt grew Weaty of a war by which their intereſts 
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were not benefited, and to put an end to it, had been the firſt to adviſe 17 50. 
Murzafa ging to ſubmit. They were ſeconded. in theſe intentions of bring 


ing about. à reconciliation by Shanavaz Khan the prime miniſter, 
and ſeveral of the principal ſervants of Nazir-jing's court: but theſe 
were actuated by better motives ; for, owing their fortunes to Nizam-al- 
muluck, their gratitude to his memory, and attachment to his fami- 
ly, made them behold with affliction a civil war between his fon | 
and grandſon... It was to theſe Nabebs and miniſters; as well as to 
the ambaſſadots of Murzata-jing, that Nazigying had given thoſe ſolemn 
aſſurances of not injuring his nephew, which he broke as ſoon, as he got 
him into. his power. This breach of faith hurt the minds of all who had 
interfered in inducing the young prince to ſurrender: but the miniſters 
were content to make gentle repreſentations to their maſter, whilſt the 
Pitan Nabobs openly and; loudly complained. of the affront caſt upon 
themſclves, by his contempt of obligations, for the performanes of 
which they had promiſed to be reſponſible; and from this hour they 
confederated, and meditated miſchief, but agreed to ſhew no farther 
ſymptoms of diſcontent until they could carry their deſigns into exe- 
cution. 

At Poodichangs the retreat of the F rench battalion, the news of 
 Murzafayjing's impriſonment, and the diſperſion of his army, naturally 
created the greateſt conſternation. .. But Mr. Dupleix, although more 
affected than any one by theſe ſudden reverſes, had command enough 
over himſelf to ſuppreſs the emotions of his mind, and diſſembled great 
ſerenity. He immediately ordered the army to encamp out of the 
bounds, ſent other officers to command it, arreſted the mutinous, direct- 
ed Mr. d' Auteuil to be tried for retreating without orders, and by his 
own reſolution re-eſtabliſhed in ſome meaſure that of the troops. At 
the ſame time he knew that ſuch a handful of Europeans, unſupported 
by an Indian army, was incapable af making a ſtand againſt the vaſt 
force of Nazir-ing, aſſiſted by the Engliſh. battalion ; but his know- 
ledge of-the nee e bf hn ties eo; Jandatia. made him not 
deſpair of diſcovering, or even of creating ſome faction in the court of 
Nazir-jing, which, artfully managed, might contribute to re-eſtabliſh | 


the broken affairs of nn and . In order there- 
, „ ö fore 
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1750. fore to gain the time and intelligence of which he ſtood ſo much in 
need, he determined to enter into a negotiation. He had ſome days 
| before wrote a letter to Nazir-jing, in which he had offered to make 
peace, on condition that Murzafa-jing was re-inſtated in his former go- 
vernments, and Chunda- ſaheb put in poſſeſſion of the nabobſhip of 
the Carnatic. To this letter Nazir-jing had returned no anſwer, and 
Mr. Dupleix made uſe of this neglect as a pretext to continue the cor- 
reſpondence. He aſſerted, that the retreat of the French troops had 
been executed in conſequence of orders which he himſelf had given, 
in hopes of accelerating the peace, by that progF.of his averſion to 
continue hoſtilities; and to convince Nazir-jing that the troops had 
not taken flight, as was believed in his camp, he boldly magnified 
the ſlaughter they made When attacked in their retreat. He reminded 
hint of the hoſpitality and good treatment which his ſiſter, the mother 
of Murzafa-jing, received in Pondicherry ; recommended this prince to 

his clemency, and deſired leave to ſend embaſſadors. 
© Nazir-jing eonſented to receive the embaſſy, and two of the councit 
of Pondicherry went to the camp, one of them was well verſed in the 
Indoſtan and Perſic languages, which are the only tongues uſed in the 
courts of the Mahomedan princes. They had an audience of ceremony, 
after which they conferred, as uſual,” with the council of miniſters, and 
after ſeveral higher demands, they made their ultimate propofals, which 
were, that the eſtates of Murzafa-jing ſhould'be inveſted” in the ſon of 
that prince, until Nazir-jing could he prevailed on to reconcile himſelf 
to the father; and that Chunda- ſaheb ſhould be appointed Nabob of the 
Carnatic. - The council of miniſters; although many of them wiſhed 
well to Murzafa-jing, would not venture to repreſent to their maſter the 
demands made by Mr. Dupletx in his behalf; and told the French depu- 
ties, that the pretenſions of Chanda-faheb were ſtill leſs admiſſible, 
ſeeing that che govemment of the Carnatic was beſtowed on Ma- 
- + hotned-ally, the ſon of Anwar-adean«=Khan. The French deputies 
- teft the camp, after having remained in i eight days; but although 
I they failed in gaining the 1 ends of their miſſion, they ob- 
2 talned the real advatitages Mir Dufter bag from” it, by making 
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1 


bliſhing the means of carrying on a correſpondence with the diſcontented 2 — 


Nabobs of Cudapa, Kanoul, and Savanore. 

Suſpicions were entertained of the clandeſtine conduct of the French... 
deputies, and major Lawrence was informed, that ſome deſign was 
carrying on in the camp againſt the Soubah, in which Shanavaz Khan 
the prime miniſter was the principal agent. The latter part of 
this report was not- true, and the firſt could not be proved : how- 
ever, the major at an audience endeavoured to acquaint Nazir ing with 
what he had heard, but his interpreter had not courage to make a decla- 
ration which would probably. have coſt him his life, and miſrepreſented 
what he was ordered to ſay. There was no other method of con- 
veying this intelligence ; for the ſtate maintained by Nazir-jing, as 
Soubah, ſuffered no letters to be directly addreſſed to him, and no one 


was admitted to a private conference but his prime miniſter who was 


involved in the accuſation, or his dameſtics, who, as in all courts, were 
dependants on the miniſter. _ 

On the return of the deputies, Chunda-ſaheb "8, to — troops, 
and Mr. Dupleix thought it necefiary to re-eſtabliſh the reputation of 
the French arms by ſome enterprize, which might convinge the allies 
he had gained in Nazir-jing's camp that he was both prepared and de- 
termined to continue the war. Mr. d'Auteuil, who had 're-aflumed 
the command, marehed before day, and attacked by ſurprize one of the 
quarters of the camp, into which the troops penetrated a mile, firing. 


% —— 


at fugitives : for, as it is the cuſtom in an Indian army to make the 


great meal at night, and after it to ſmoke opium, and othet foporiferous. 


drugs, the whole camp towards morning is generally in ſo deep and heavy 
a ſleep that a handful of diſciplined- and determined men may beat up 
thouſands, before Ga recover lertneſs ent to; make _ vigorous re- 
n - 


In the mean time ace Lets the: betas remained in 


the camp, and with. the other deputies. ſollicited Nazir-ing to confirm 


the grant; which Mahomed-ally, nowgſtcemed Nabob af -Agcot, had. 


made to che Eaſt India company of a territory near Madrafs, in return 


for the affiſtance of their troops. [He OE often promiſed to com- 


| ey with this requeſt; a pa n 
7 
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ay ſuch a ceſſion as inconſiſtent with the majeſty of the Mogul empire, 


and prevented the phirmaund, or patent, from being iſſued from his 
office. Weatied with prevarication, major Lawrence inſiſted on a pe- 
remptory anſwer, when he was aſſured that he ſhould be immediately 


ſatisfied; provided he would march with: the battalion: to Arcot, Where 
- Nazir-jigg had taken the reſolution, of gping with his whole army. He 


did not think it prudent to comply with this propoſal, left the French 
and Chunda- ſaheb ſhould take advantage of his abſence and invade the 
Engliſh ſettlements. He therefore endravoured to divert the Soubah 
trom this purpoſe, by repteſenting that it would give the enomy an 
opportunity e recruiting their forees, and recommencing hoſtilities; 
whereas by remaining near Pondicherry, he might, by cutting off their 
communications with the country, reduce them to ſuch diſtreſſes as 
would oblige them to accept of peace-on his own terms. This reaſoning 
producing no effect, the major returnitd with the battalion to Fort St. 
David, and in the latter end of 2 5 N * bee * his —_ 
Valdore, and marched to Arbot. 

From hence he ſent orders to ſeize the houſes ands offatts which the 
French company had in the city of Maſwlipatnam, and at Yanam, a 
weaving town” about 25 miles further nerth. His officers proceeded 
without violence, plundered nothing, and ſealed up what they took poſ- 
ſeſſion of. The detriment ſuſtained was not conſiderable; but Mr. Du- 
pleix, apprized of the defenceleſs condition of Maſulipatnam, deter- 
mined to revenge it ten- fold by attacking this city, which he had for 
ſome months conſideted as an acquiſition ſo neceſſary to his future views; 
that he had prevailed on Murzafa-jing upon his firſt arrival at Pondi- 
cherry t promiſe the ceflion of it to the French company. This 
city is ſituated at the mouth of the river Kriſtna, which bounds 
the coaſt of Coromandel, and the ancient Carnatic to the north: 
it is the ſea· port of Gol-Rondah and the weſtern countries in that 

art of the peninſula, witn which it has a communication both by 
the river Kriſtna, and by an enceflent High road: it was formerly the 
greateſt mart, and one of the moſt opulent and populous cities of In- 
doſtan ; inſomuch that ſeveral modern authors, firſt blundering in the 
ee orthography of- the termination Patnam, Wann fignifies a 


*. 4 town; 
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town; and then forming conjectures on the reputation of this place, 17 50. 


have not heſitated to derive the whole Pitan nation, but alſo a race of 
kings at Delhi, from a colony of Arabians, who, about 400 years ago, 
as they Lay, founded Maſylipatoam:. The cer ie ouen a. this den N 


—— ww — of 40 w1wia 1% Alia wade * 0 


of conſiderable trade and reſort, and famous for its manufactures of 
painted cloths, for the plants of which the dyes are compoſed grow 
no where in ſuch perfection as in the countries about it. In the 
beginning of July a detachment of 200 Europeans and 300 Sepoys, 
together with ſeveral pieces of battering cannon. and a quantity of 
military ſtores, were put on board two large ſhips, which, after a paſſage 
of three days, anchored in the road. The troops landed in the night, and 


attacking the city by ſurprize, took it with very little loſs. They kept poſ- 


ſeſſion of it, and immediately began to put it into a better poſture of defence- 
In the mean time the French battalion had ſoon after the retreat of the 
Soubah's army formed their camp, as if in defiance of his authority, on the 
limits of the new territory ceded by Murzafa-jing to the French company ; 
but this inſult produced no effect on the mind of Nazir-jing, who deeming 
the impriſonment of his nephew a ſecurity againſt any farther commotions, 
indulged the bent of his nature, and gave his whole time to the pleaſures of 
women, and hunting: but although he gave no application to buſineſs, he 
decided petemptorily on the affairs which his miniſters reported to him, 
and his ordets, however abſurd, were irrevocable: his caprices diſguſted his 
friends, and his indolence rendered him contemptible to his enemies. 
The Pitan Nabobs inſinuated themſelves into his favour, by encourag- 
ing him in his vices, and at the fame time adviſed M r. Dupleix to pro- 


ceed to action. 


Mr. Dupleix followed their advice, tad ordered 500 Eupen to 
attack the pagoda of Trivadi, lying about fifteen miles to the weſt 
of Fort St. David. The pagoda ſerved: as a citadel to a large pettah, 
by which name the people on the coaſt of Coromandel call every town 
contiguous to a fortreſs. 'Trivadi made no feſiſtance, and the F rench 
having garriſoned it with 50 Europeans and 100 Sepoys, began to col- 
lect the revenues of the diſtrict. This acquiſition carried them to the 
uth of the river Panar; and Mahomed-ally concluding that they would 
nat heſitate to puſh their conqueſts (lll Farther, requeſte@ Nazir-jing to 

* him to take the field, and defend the territories of which he 0 

create 
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| 1750. created him lord, alledging that the Engliſh, for the fake of their own 
S=> intereſts, would join his troops with their whole force. N azir-jing was 
$ 1 ſo exaſperated againſt the Engliſh, for having refuſed to accompany him 
r | do Arecot, that it was ſome time beide he could be prevailea on to ſuffer * 
his vaſſal to aſk their aſſiſtance: at length however he conſented, but 
without giving his own name as a ſanction. The Engliſh, aſſured by 
Mahomed- ally that he would punctually defray all expences, ordered a 
body of 400 Europeans and 1 500 Sepoys to take the field, and the Nabob 
marched from Arcot with an army of 20, ooo men, of which more than 
one half were the troops of Nazir- ing; but not thinking even this force 
ſufficient to paſs through the countries near Pondicherry before he was 
reinforced by the Engliſh troops, encamped and waited for them near 
| Gingee, where they joined him in the beginning of July. 7 
Thearmythen moved towards Fort St. David, and encamped on the plain 
of Trivandaparum, waiting for two 24 pounders and military ſtores. As ſoon 
as theſe artived, they marched on the 19th of July towards the French, 
whom they diſcovered in the evening about eight miles to the eaſt of 
Trivadi, near the northern bank of the Pannar,. which river was 
at this time fordable. The army halted on the ſouth ſide of the river, 
# and a large body of Sepoys, with the company of Coffres, were detach- 
8 ed to attack the enemy's advanced poſts, and to reconnoitre the ſituation of 
'8 their camp. A ſkirmiſh. enſued, which laſted till night, when the de- 
tachment was recalled. They reported, that the enemy's camp was 
in a grove, encloſed by ſtrong entrenchments, mounted with ten 
pieces of cannon. In order to draw them from this ſituation, cap- 
tain Cope perſuaded the Nabob to march againſt Trivadi; and the army 
appeared before the place the next day, and ſummoned the garriſon, 
a who refuſed to ſurrender. - Captain Cope therefore propoſed to the 
Nabob to order his troops to. ſcale the walls, and make a general aſſault, 
'F | hilft the Engliſh battered down the gates. The Nabob conſented, but 
1 | his troops refuſed to undertake fo perillous an attempt; the army there- 
fore marched back the next morning towards the French encampment, 
and halting, formed for battle within . gun-ſhot of their entrenchments. 
The commander of the French troops ſent a meſſenger to aſk the 
55 Ka yy be * came TY near as ang. ay 27 if 
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they did not immediately march away, he ſhould in his own defence be 17 50- 
obliged to fire on them. Captain Cope replied, that the Engliſh ating 


as allies to the Nabob, were determined to accompany him into all parts 
of his dominions, and to affiſt him againſt all who ſhould oppoſe 
his authority. The meſſenger was ſcarcely: returned when a ſhot 
from the French entrenchment ſtruck down ſome of the Engliſh ſol- 
diers. It was anſwered from the two 18 pounders and four field pieces; 
and a cannonade enſued, which . laſted from noon till night, when 
the Engliſh quitted their ground with the loſs of 10 Europeans and 
50 Sepoys, and .200 of the Nabob's troops were likewiſe killed : 
the French, ſecured by their entrenchments, ſuffered much leſs. This 
ill ſucceſs depreſſed Mahomed-ally as much as if the army had ſuf- 
fered a total defeat, and rendering him anxious to remove out of 
the neighbourhood of the enemy, he propoſed to march to the 
weſt, preten*ing that his army could not ſubſiſt in their preſent 
ſituation, ſince all their proviſions coming from Arcot, and the in- 
land parts of the province, would be expoſed to the French ſtations 
at Gingee, Valdore, and Trivady. By accompanying the Nabob the 
Engliſh would have been of no other ſervice than that of ſhewing 
him to the province in parade at the head of an army: but this, ridi- 
culous as it may appear, was the very ſervice he preferred to all others, 
ſince it would have produced not only the homage of the renters 
and farmers of the country, but likewiſe ſome money by the pre- 


ſents he would have obliged them to make. On the other hand, 


captain Cope was inſtructed not to march beyond any of the French 
poſts, leſt his communication with Fort St. David ſhould be cut off; and 
he was likewiſe ordered: to endeayour by all means to bring the enemy 
to an engagement: he therefore inſiſted with the Nabob that the 
army ſhould place themſelves between the French camp and Pondi- 
cherry. There were no means of reconciling two opinions ſo directly 
oppoſite ; and this diſagreement indiſpoſed the Nabob ſo much to- 
wards his allies, that when they dem anded the money promiſed. for 
their expences, he firſt made excuſes, | "and at laſt declared he had 
none, having, as he faid, "exhauſted his treaſury by giving | Nazir-jing 


to millions of os Major Lawrence, who now cont unanded 8 
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1750. Fort St. David, not only as the firſt military officer, but alſo as tempo- 
xary governor of the ſettlement, was as much offended by theſe prevari- 
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cations of Mahomed-ally as he had been by thoſe of Nazir- jing, and 
with the ſame ſpirit of indignation which had dictated to him the reſo- 


lation of quitting the Soubah, ordered the troops to leave the Nabob, 
and march back to Fun St. David, where they arrived the 19th of 
Auguſt. 

Ass ſoon as FR A Mr. Dupleix ordered the main body at 
Valdore to march and join the camp near Frivady: the whole force 
when united conſiſted of 1800 Europeans, 2 500 Sepoys, and 1000 
horſe levied by Chunda-ſaheb, together with twelve field pieces. The 
army of Mahomed- ally conſiſted of 5000 foot and 1 5000 horſe variouſly 
armed: his camp extended between two villages which ſecured the 
flanks; the rear was defended by a river; in front were ſeveral entrench- 
ments occupied by the infantry ; and in the other intervals where there 
were no entrenchments cannon were planted : the cavalry, inſtead of 
being out on the plain, formed a ſecond line within the camp. On the 
21ſt of Auguſt the French advanced to attack this abſurd diſpoſition : 
their field pieces were diſtributed in front; the baggage-carts were rang- 
ed in a regular line in the rear, and the cavalry were on each wing : they 
made ſeveral halts, during which they gave a general diſcharge of their 
artillery, which was anſwered by the enemy's cannon and mufketry, not 
a ſhot of which did execution; but à rocket, which the Moors make 
uſe of to frighten cavalry, ſet fire to a tumbril, and this blowing up, 
wounded fome of the Sepoys. As foon as the French troops were 
within 200 yards of the camp, they marched up briſkly to the entrench- 
ments, which were inſtantly abandoned, and the enemy at the fame 
time deſerted the cannon. The French having entered the camp, 


formed again, brought up their artillery, and began to fire upon the 


cavalry, who were ſoon flung into confuſion. The rout became general, 
and horſe and foot fled promilcuoully and with fach precipitation, 
that many puſhed directly into the river, where they were drowned, 
They continued to fire upon the fugitives whilſt any remained in the 


| _ and killed near a i on : the Nabob himſelf made his 
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eſcape with great difficulty, and hurried away to Arcot, where he arrived 1750. 


with only two or three attendants. This victory was obtained by the 
French without the loſs-of a man, and-none were even wounded except- 
ing thoſe who ſuffered by the exploſion of the.tumbril. . 

Even this ſucceſs of their arms was not ſufficient to rouze Nazir- 
jing out of the luxurious indolence in which he paſſed his time at 
Arcot: Mr. Dupleix reſolved to avail himſelf of his inactivity, and 
of the general conſternation which the defeat of Mahomed-ally had 
cauſed in the neighbouring countries, and immediately ordered his army 
to march and attack Gingee. This place was formerly the reſidence of 
a race of Morratoe kings, whoſe dominions extended from hence to the 
borders of the kingdom of Tanjore: thele princes were the anceſtors of 
the famous Sevajee, Who became king over all the Morratoe nations; 
and Sevajee himſelf, it is ſaid, was born at Gingee. The fortifications, 
as well as thoſe of Velore, bear the marks of the military character of 
the nation to which they belonged. A ſtrong wall flanked with towers, 
and extending near three miles, incloſes three mountains, which form 
nearly an equilateral triangle ; they are ſteep and craggy, and on the top 
ol each are built large and ſtrong forts; beſides there are many other 
fortiſications upon the declivities: on the plain between the three moun- 
tains is a large town. The Indians, who eſteem no fortifications very 
ſtrong, unleſs placed upon high and difficult eminences, have always re- 
garded Gingee as the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in the Carnatic. 

A detachment of 2 50 Europeans, 1200 Sepoys, with four field 
pieces, commanded by Mr. Buſſy, ſet out before the reſt of the 
army, and advanced by flow . marches, intending it is probable to at- 
tack the place by ſurprize; and the main body, commanded by 
Mr. d' Auteuil, followed at the diſtance of a forced march. When in 
ſight of Gingee, Mr. Buſſy found that 5000 of the fugitives from 
the defeat at Trivady had taken refuge here, and were encamped under 

the walls, with ſome pieces of artillery managed by Europeans. He 
therefore waited till the main body came in fight, and then advanced and 
attacked theſe troops, who made very little reſiſtance, and quitted the field 
as ſoon as Mr. d' Auteuil came up. The French took their artillery, and 
killed moſt of the Europeans who ſerved it. They then proceeded to petard 
1 one 
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17 50. one of che gates of the outer wall on the plain, and got poſſeſſion of it alittle 
before night, with the loſs of only three or four men, and the troops with 


all the artillery and baggage entered the town; where they immediately 
fortified themſelves by barricading the narrow ſtreets with the hz, ige- 
waggons, and by diſtributing the cannon in the larger avenues. In this 
ſituation they were expoſed to a continual fire from the three mountains: 

the Moors likewiſe threw great, numbers of rockets, in hopes of: ſetting 
fire to the combuſtible ſtores. The French bombarded the forts with 
mortars, and fired upon them with artillery until the moon ſet, which 
was the ſignal to ſtorm the fortifications on the mountains. None but 
the Europeans were deſtined to this hardy enterprize, who attacked all the 
three mountains at the ſame time; and found on each redoubts above re- 
doubts, which they carried ſucceſſively ſword in hand, until they came to 
the ſummits, where the fortifications were ſtronger than thoſe they had 
ſurmounted; they nevertheleſs puſhed'on and petarded the gates, and by 
day-break were lf poſſeſſion of them all, having loſt only twenty men in 
the different attacks. On contemplating the difficulties they had conquered, 


they were aſtoniſhed at the rapidity of their own ſucceſs, and the extreme 
puſillanimity of the defenders; and indeed, had the attack been made in 
day-light, it could not have ſucceeded ; for the Moors, as well as In- 


dians, oſten defend themſelves very obſtinately behind ſtrong walls; but 
it ſhould ſeem that no advantages, either of number or ſituation, can 
counter vail the terror wi n 125 are wen when attacked in the 


night. 


The great punto of the frength of Gin gee - naturally exalted the 
fame of the French proweſs; 'and the loſs of this important: fortreſs 


_ awakened Nazir-jing, and made him at laſt recollect that it was 


time to oppoſe the progreſs of an enemy who ſeemed capable of 
the boldeft enterprizes. On his arrival at Arcot, he had ſent back 
to Gol-kondah two of his generals, with the greateſt part of the 
troops in his own pay, and had likewiſe on many of 


the Rajahs and Indian chiefs to return home with their troops. 


He now recalled all theſe forces; but hoping that the news of theſe 
preparations, ' with offers of moderate advan tages, would induce the 
French to lay uw * arms, he determined to thy: the effect of 


ego 
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negociation before he took the field, and ſent two of his officers 175 . 


to Pondicherry, to treat with Mr. Dupleix: who now not only inſiſted 


on the reſtoration of Murzafa-jing to his liberty and eſtates, together 


with the appointment of Chunda- ſaheb in the Carnatic; but required 
alſo, that the city of Maſulipatnam, with its dependencies, ſhould be 


given up to the French company, and that their troops ſhould keep 


poſſeſſion of Gingee until Nazir- jing returned to Aureng-abad. 6; 

He ſcarcely expected that Nazirying would agree to theſe imperious 
terms, and by propoſing them had no other. intention than to provoke him 
to take the field, for it was in the field alone that the projects he had 
formed againſt him could be carried into execution. His expecta- 
tion was not diſappointed, for N azir-Jing immediately ordered his troops 


to march towards Gingee, and in the latter end of September joined 


them himſelf. His army was now much Jeſs numerous than when he 
entered the Carnatic ; for very few of the chiefs who had been permitted 


to return to their 'own- countries rejoined his. ſtandard, and the troops 


which he had fent to Gol-kondah were at too great a diſtance to march 
back into the province of Arcot before the rainy ſeaſon. . His camp 
however conſiſted of 60,000 foot, 45,000 horſe, 700 elephants, and 
360 pieces of cannon, and with the attendants, who in an Indian 
army always out- number the regular troops, contained a multitude little 
leſs than 300, ooo men. This great body moved very flowly, and em- 
ployed fifteen days in marching: thirty miles; and when at the diſtance 


of ſixteen from Gingee, were prevented from getting any farther by the 


rains, which ſetting in with great violence, overflowed the whole coun- 
try. The notion of expoſing the ftandard of the empire to diſgrace, 
by appearing to retreat, prevented Nazir-jing from returning immediate- 


ly to Arcot, and in two or three days his army was incloſed between two 


rivers, which were rendered almoſt impaſſable by the inundation. The 
communication with the neighbouring countries grew every day more 


difficult, proviſions became ſcarce, and the army ſuffering likewiſe from 


the inclemency of the weather, ſickneſs began to ſpread in the camp, 
and theſe diſtreſſes were likely to continue until the return of fair 
weather in December. The wavering temper of Nazirejing grew 
impatient at theſe unexpected i im pediments, which protracted a war, in 

4 | which 
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1750, which he had already waſted a year, abſent from the reſt of the-vaſt 
eſttates of his ſoubahſhip; and growing on a ſudden as anxious to quit 
the Carnatic as he had hitherto been fond of remaining in it, he renewed 
his correſpondence with Mr. Dupleix ; and to avoid the diſgrace of ſeeing 
the French maintain their pretenſions in hoſtile defiance of his authority, 
he determined at laſt to give his patents for all the cefſions they demanded, 
on condition that they ſhould hold them as his vaſſals. bay 2 
| Mr. Dupleix, who well kehew the litile Faith to be--repoſed in any 
= = engagements or proſeſſions made by the princes of Indoftan, neither ſuf- 
fered the offers of Nair. jing to ſlacken his machinations with the diſ- 
contented confederates in che army, nor his reliance on theſe to interrupt 
his negoeiation with their ſovereign. It was no the month of Decem- 
ber, the rains were ceaſed, and the important moment was at hand, 

| when it was abſolutely neceſſary to make the option e two _ 

| rene nen of accompliſhing his views. 

5 His correſpondence with the at e eee 

ſeven months, and they had engaged in their confpicacy above twenty 
other officers of principal note; ſo that all together the confederates com- 

| manded one half of Nazir-jing's army: they repreſented, that if it was 

wonderful the ſecret had been ſo long kept by ſuch a number, every 
hour's delay now teemed with infinite riſques, fince, in order to make 
the diſpeſitions neceſſary to inſure tlie ſucceſs of the enterprize, they were 
obliged every day to communicate to numbers of ſubaltern officers a ſe- 
cret, which, at the time of execution, muſt be known to all their troops. 
At the ſame time camo deputies from Nazir-jing: to Pondicherry, who 
confidently affirmed that he would immediately fign the treaty, break up 
his camp, and mareh out of the Carnatic. 

Aſſured of ſucceſs by either of theſe events, Mr. Dupleix left chance 
to decide which ſhould take place, and pteſſing Nazirging's deputies to 
produce the treaty ratified, he at the ſame time ordered the commander 
of the French troops at Gingee to march the very inſtant that the confe- 
derates ſhould ſignify to him that every thing was prepared to carry the 
Jong meditated ſcheme into execution. The ſummons from the Pitan 
Nabobs arrived Wan the katie gen f 5 at Pondi- 


ch 
erry. 1 
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It was on the 4th of December that Mr. de la Touche, who now 1750, 
commanded the troops, began his march. from Gingee with 800 Eu- ww 


ropeans, 3000 Sepoys, and ten field pieces. Some hints were given, 
ſufficient ta inſpire the ſoldiers: with confidence; but Mr. de la Touche 
communicated the whole plan only to Mr. Buſſy and three or four of 
the principal officers. A guide {ent by the confederates conducted the 
army towards the quarter where the troops immediately commanded 
by Nazir-jing enzamped, which, after a march of ſixteen miles, the 
French came in fight: of at four o clock the next morning. The 
whole camp extended eighteen. miles, every Nabob and, Raja. having 
a ſeparate quarter. Some cavalry going the rounds: diſcovered the 
French battalion, and alarmed the advanced poſts, which were very 
ſoon diſperſed; the French then came up to. the line of Nazir-jing's 
artillery, behind which were drawn up 25000 foot. Here the con- 
flict became ſharper; for the firſt firing having ſpread the alarm, 
moſt of the generals devoted to Nazir-jing ſent their troops to the 
place of action; ſo that one body was no ſooner repulſed. than 
another ſucceeded, - and even many of the fugitives rallied, and 
formed again in their rear. The French never experienced with more 
ſucceſs the advantage of field pieces managed with the dexterity of 
quiek firing; for this alone preſerved the troops in many a repeated 
charge from being broke by the cayalry, Thus ſurrounded, they gain» 
ed their way very ſlowly, and after paſling the line of cannon, were 
three hours advancing three into the camp. They had already 
diſperſed one half of the army, when they deſcried at ſome diſtance 
a vaſt body of horſe and foot drawn up in order, which extended as far 
as the eye could reach; and the French troops were on the point of loſing 
courage at the idea of having this formidable hoſt {till to encounter, 
when they perceived in the center of it an elephant bearing a large white 
flag. This was the ſignal of the confederates: it was immediately 
known by Mr. de la Touche, and explained to the troops, who expreſſed 
their joy by repeated ſhouts: they were ordered to halt, until ſome in- 

telligence ſhould be received from the Pitan nn e eee | 
now diſcerned nen 


N azir-jing, 


160 


1750. 


reported to him that his camp was attacked by the French troops: 
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Nair jing who had the day before ratified his treaty with Mr. Du- 
pleix, and ſent it to Pondicherry, gave no credit to thoſe wifo firſt 


when convinced of it, the majeſtic ideas in whieli he had been educated); 
together with ſome degree of natural courage, did not ſuffer him to ap- 
prehend any danger from ſuch a handful of men, and calling their 
attack the mad attempt of a parcel of drunken Europeans, he ordered 
the officers who were near him to go and cut them to pieces, and at 


the ſame time ordered the head of Murzafa jing to be ſtruck off and 


brought to him. Meſſengers arrived every minute to inform him of 
the progreſs which the French troops were making; and on enquir- 


ing what difpoſitions were made by the different Nabobs and chiefs 


who followed his ſtandard, he was told, that the troops of Cudapa, 
Canoul, Candanore, of Miſſore, together with 20, 00 of the Mo- 
rattoes, were drawn up in order of battle, but had not yet advanced 


to repulſe the French. Enraged at this inaction of ſo large a patt of 
his army; he mounted his elephant, and accompanied by his body- 


5 guard; advanced toward theſe troops; and the firſt he came to 
were thoſe of Eudapa, whoſe Nabob was at their head. Nazir- 


jing rode up to Him, and told him, that he was a daſtardly coward, 
who dared not defend the Mogul's ſtandard againſt the moſt con- 


temptible of enemies. The traitor replied, that he knew no ene- 


my but Nagir«jing;' and at the fame time gave the ſignal to a fuſileer, 


who rode with him on the ſame elephant, to fire. The ſhot miſſed, 
on which Cudapa himſelf diſcharged a carabine, which lodged two 


balls in the heart of the unfortunate: Nazir-jing, who fell dead on 


| the plain. His guards were ſtruck with ſo much: diſmay at this ſudden 


aſſaſſination, that few of them attempted” to revenge it, and theſe few 
vwete ſoon diſperſed or cut down. The Nabob of Cudapa then or- 


dered the head to be ſevered from the body, and haſted away with 
it to the tent of Murzafa-jing, of whoſe fate he had no anxiety; 
having engaged in the conſpiracy the officer” to whoſe care the con- 
ſinement of this prince had been entruſted: he found him freed from 
the fetters which he had now wore ſeven. months, 'and hailing him 


* of the Decan, preſented to him as a confirmation of the 


titlo, 
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title, the head of his uncle. Murzafa-jing ordered it to be fixed on. a 1750. 
pole, and-to be carried to the army of the confederates, whither he re- OT IO. 


paired - himſelf attended by the Nabob. 

The news was ſpread through the confederate army with great rapi- 
dity by the elevation of ſmall white banners: Mr. de la Touche diſco- 
vered theſe ſignals very ſoon after he had ordered the French battalion ' 
to halt, and knew the meaning of them: a few minutes after came a 
horſeman at full ſpeed, ſent from Murzafa-jing ; upon which Mr. Buſſy was 
immediately diſpatched to to compliment him, and receive his orders. The 
death of Nazir-jing was no ſooner known amongſt his troops than 
the greateſt part of them came in crowds to range themſelves under 
the banner of his ſucceſſor, and by nine o'clock in the morning every 
ſword was ſheathed, | notwithſtanding that three brothers of the murdered 
prince were in the camp. The new Soubah proceeded to the tent of ſtate, 
where he received homage from moſt of the great officers who the day 
before had paid it to his uncle. But the prime miniſter Shanavaz Khan 
was not of the number; he, dreading the reſentment of Murzafa- 
jing, for having ſuffered him to remain ſo long in priſon, made his eſcape 
to the fort of Chittaput: and Mahomed- ally the open rival of Chunda- 
ſaheb knew he had every thing to apprehend from this revolution: 
fortunately his quarters were at a conſiderable diſtance from the ſoene 
of this cataſtrophe, and the inſtant he heard of it, he mounted 
the fleeteſt of his horſes, and accompanied only by two or three 
attendants, haſted with the utmoſt precipitation to gain his fortreds of 
Tritchanopoly. ts | 

In the evening, Mr. de la Touche, e by all his officers, 
went in ceremony to pay his reſpects to Murzafa-jing, by whom they 
were received with demonſtrations of gratitude worthy the important 
ſervice they had rendered him. The oriental compliments paid to 
them on this occaſion, were, for once, not deſtitute of truth; for 
excepting the conqueſts. of Cortez and Pizarro in the new world, 
never did ſo ſmall a force decide the fate of ſo large a ſovereignty. The 
dominions of the Great Mogul conſiſt of 22 provinces, ſix of which, 
e more than one third of the e ee the ſoubah- 
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1750. ſhip of the Decan ; the viceroy of which diviſion is by a title ſtill 
more emphatic than that of Soubah, tiled, in the language of the court, 


* 


Nizam al-muluck, or protector of the empire: his juriſdiction: extends in 
a line nearly north and ſouth, from Brampore to cape Comorin, and eaſt- 
ward from that line to the ſea, Gol-kondah, one of theſe provinces, | 
comprehends what Europeans call the nabobſhips of Arcot, Canoul, 
Cudapa, Raja-mandry, and: Chicacol; ſo that there were under 
Nizam al-muluck thirty ſuch Nabobs, befides ſeveral powerful In- 
dian kings, and many others of leſſer note: the number of ſubjects 
in the Decan probably exceeds thirty five millions. Of this great 
dominion, Murzafa-jing, from a priſoner in irons, and condemned to. 
death, faw himſelf in the revolution of a few hours declared almoſt the 
abſolute lord, and with the proſpe& of maintaining poſſeſſion of it; for 
his pretenſions were highly ſupported by the Vizir at Delhi > hut the fan 
did not ſet before the joy inſpired by this ſudden change of his fortunes 
was tainted with anxiety ; for the Pitan Nabobs began to demand im- 
periouſly the rewards they expected for the parts they had contributed 

to his elevation: their pretenſions were exorbitant, and even ineonſiſtent 
with the principles of the Mogul government. It is not to be doubted 
that Murzafa-jing had, during his impriſonment, promiſed every thing 
they thought proper to aſk, not intending to fulfil more than what the 
neceſſity of his affairs ſfiould oblige him to; but the preſence of the French 
troops now rendered him little apprehenfive of their reſentment, and to 


them alone he entruſted the guard of his perſon, and the care of his 


treaſures: however, not to irritate the Nabobs, by an abſolute re- 
jection of their claims, he told them that his engagements with the 
French nation would not permit him to determine any thing without the 
advice and participation of Mr. Dupleix, and encouraged them to 
hope that every thing would: be ſettled to their ee at Fondi- 
cherry. 

Here the tidings of Nazir-jing's death, and of the cb of his 
nephew! arrived in the afternoon : it was firſt brought to Chunda-faheb, 
who forgetting the ceremonies and attendance without which perſons of 
his rank never appear in public, quitted his houſe alone, and ran to the 
where he was the firſt who announced it to Mr. Dupleix. 


"TOP 
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They embraced with the agitations of two friends eſcaped from a ſhip- 1750. 
— 


wreck: the news was proclaimed to the town by a general diſcharge of 
the artillery; and in the evening Mr. Dupleix held a court, and received 
the compliments of all the inhabitants. The next day a Te Deum 
was ſung in full ceremony, and three deputies were ſent to compliment 
Murzafa-jing: and two days afterwards another deputation carried fix 
* coftly ſerpaws; theſe are garments which are preſented ſometimes by 
ſuperiors in token of protection, and ſometimes by inferiors in token of 
homage; and with the ſerpaws was carried a white flag on an elephant, 
which were likewiſe preſented. Murzafa-jing pretended to be fo much 
pleaſed with the compliment of the flag, that he ordered it ſhould in 
future be always diſplayed in the midſt of the enſigns of his ſovereignty. 
On the 1 5th of December at night he came to the gates with a 
numerous and ſplendid attendance, amongſt which were moſt of the 
principal lords of his court: he was received by Mr. Dupleix and 
Chunda- ſaheb in a tent without the city; and diſcovered great emo- 
tions of joy in this interview. It was intended, in deference to his 
rank, that he ſhould have entered the town on his elephant; but the 
animal was too large to paſs under the beam to which the draw- bridge 
was faſpended ; wherenpon he politely deſired to go in the ſame palankin 
with Mr. Dupleix to the palace: here they had a private conference, 
in which he explained the difficulties he lay under from the pretenſions 
of the Pitan Nabobs, and afterwards retired to the houſe appointed for 
his reception, where he was NO wie a es WM his mother, 
his wife, and his fon, 

The next day the three Pitan Nabobs came into the town, and de- 
fired Mr. Dupleix to determine what rewards they ſhould receive for 
the ſervices they had rendered: they demanded, that the arrears of tri- 
bute; which they had not paid for three years, ſhould be remitted; that 
the countries which they governed, together with ſeveral augmenta- 
tions of territory they now demanded, ſhould in future be exempted 
from tribute to the Mogul government; and that one half of the riches 


Wy in a 8 pas gs be delivered to them. 
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1750. It was known that all the lords of Murzafa-jing's court waited to 

yn meaſure their demands by the conceſſions which he ſhould. make to 

the Pitan Nabobs: if theſe obtained all they aſked, the whole of his 

| dominion would ſcarcely ' ſuffice to ſatisfy the other claimants in 

| the ſame proportion; and, on the other hand, if they were not fatiſ- 

| fied, it was much to be apprehended that they would revolt; Mr. Du- 

pleix therefore poſtponed all other conſiderations to this important diſcuſ-ꝛ 
| ſion, and conferred with the Pitans for ſeveral days ſucceſſively. He 


acknowledged the great obligations Murzafa-jing lay under to them 
for their conduct in the revolution; but inſiſted that he himſelf had 

contributed as much to it as they, and was therefore entitled to as 
great rewards, and that if ſuch conceſſions were extorted, the Sou- 
bah, would no longer be able to maintain the dignity he had ac- 
quired: intending therefore to ſet the example of moderation, he, 
in the laſt conference, told them, that he ſhould relinquiſh” his 
own pretenſions to any ſhare of the treaſures, or to any other advan- 
tages which might diſtreſs the affairs of Murzafa-jing. The Pitans 
finding him determined to ſupport the cauſe of that prince at all 
events, agreed amongſt themſelves to appear ſatisfied with the terms 
he preſcribed: theſe were, that their governments ſhould be augment- 
ed by ſome diſtricts much leſs than thoſe they demanded: that their 
private revenues ſhould be increaſed by the addition of ſome lands 
belonging to the crown given to them in farm at low rates; and 
that the half of the money found in Nazir-jing's treaſury ſhould be 
divided amon 8 them; but te —_ were reſerved o Murzafa- 
ing. 

This n was Foned by the Nabobs, 5 likewiſe took on 
the Alcoran an oath of allegiance to the Soubah; declaring at the ſame 
time that Nizam-al-muluck himſelf had never. been able to obtain 
from them this mark of ſubmiſſion : and he on his 1 Rent to 3 | 
them whilſt they remained faithful. 7 

All diſſentions being now in appearance ach; feaſts a enter—- 
tainments enſued, in which Mr. Dupleix ſpared no expence to raiſe in his. 
gueſts a high opinion of the grandeur of his nation by the ſplendour 


with 
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with which he affected to repreſent his monarch. - Amidſt theſe rejoic- 15 50. 
ings was performed the ceremony of inſtalling the Soubah in the throne == 


of the Decan: it was very pompous; and. Mr. Dupleix appeared, next 
to the Soubah, the principal actor in it; for in the dreſs of a Maho- 
medan lord of Indoſtan, with which the prince himſelf had clothed 
him, he was the firſt who paid homage ; after which he was declared 
governor for the Mogul of all the countries lying to the ſouth of the 
river Kriſtna ; that is, of a territory little leſs than France itſelf : he 
likewiſe received the title of munſub or commander of 7000 horſe, 
with the permiſſion of bearing amongſt his enſigns, that of the fiſh ;; 
neither of which diſtinctions is ever granted excepting to perſons of: 
the firſt note in the empire: It was ordered, that no money ſhould: 
be current in the Carnatic, but ſuch as was coined at Pondicherry; 
and that the Mogul's revenues from all the countries of which Mr. Du- 
pleix was now appointed vicegerent ſhould be remitted to him, who was. 
o account for them to the Soubah; and-Chunda-ſaheb was declared Nabob- 
of Arcot and its dependencies, under the authority of Mr. Dupleix. All. 
the Mogul and Indian lords paid homage, and made pteſents: penſions, 
titles of honour, and governments, were beſtowed on thoſe who had 
aſſiſted in the revolution, or had otherwiſe merited favour; but he 
granted none of theſe to any, but ſuch as . _— ſigned 
by the hand of Mr. Dupleix. 15 
The immediate advantages ariſing to the F rench Eaſt India company: 
by theſe conceſſions, were the poſſeſſion of a territory near Pondicherry 
producing annually 96000 rupees; of that near Karical in the kingdom 
of Tanjore, valued at 106, ooo; and the city of Maſulipatnam with its 
dependencies, of which the yearly income amounted to 144, ooo rupees; 
in all, a revenue of 38000 pounds ſterling, according to the accounts 
publiſhed by the French, which there is reaſon to believe are greatly 
extenuated. But theſe advantages were ſmall in compariſon of thoſe 
which Mr. Dupleix expected to obtain from the extenſive authority 
with which he was now inveſted; and altho not one of theſe grants could, 
according to the conſtitution of the Mogul empire, be of any validity, 
wick confirmed by the emperor, he, without ſcruple, aſſumed them 
as 
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1750. as lawful acquiſitions: it is certain that, imperfect as they were,” they 
yn ſerved greatly to raiſe the reputation of his importance in the Car- 
natic, where the Soubah of the ſouthern provinces is more re- 
ſpected than the Great Mogul himſelf. Even Mahomed-ally ap- 

peared to be confounded by theſe conceſſions; and from Tritchano- 

poly, to which place he had eſcaped with great difficulty, impower- 

ed the Morratoe, Raja Janagi, to treat with Mr. Dupleix for the ſur- 

render of the city, and offered, as the French affirm with great con- 
fidence in more than one memoir, to relinquiſſi his pretenſions to the 
nabobſhip of Arcat, provided Murzafa-jing would give him ſome 
other government in the territory of Gol-kondah, and leave him in 
poſſeſſion of his treafures, without demanding any account of his 
father An war- adean Khan's adminiſtration. Mr. Dupleix agreed to 
theſe terms, and imagined that they would very ſoon be carried into 
execution: fo that nothing now retarded the departure of Murzafa-jing; 
to Gol-kondah and Aureng-abad, where: his prefence became every day 
more neceſſary. As the power of Mr. Dupleix depended: on the preſer- 
vation of this prince, whoſe government in a country ſubject to ſuch 
ſudden revolutions, probably would not be free from commotions, he 
propoſed that a body of French troops ſhould. accompany him until he 
was firmly eſtabliſhed in the foubahſhip; and from experience of the ſer- 
vices e were . of e this n was e without 
The treaſures of Nazir-jing-were computed.» at two millions ſterling, 

and the jewels at 500,000 pounds: in the partition. of this wealth, 
the private fortune of Mr. Dupleix was not forgot, notwithſtanding 
the offer he had made in the conference with the Pitan Nabobs to 
relinquiſh all pretenſions to any private advantage by the revolution; 
for, beſides many valuable jewels, it is faid, that he received 
200,000 pounds in money. Murzafa-jing gave 50, ooo pounds to be 
divided among the officers and troops who had fought at the battle 
of Gingee, and paid 50,000 pounds more into the treaſury of the French 
company, for the expences they had incurred in the war. The 
1 95 * of Shanavaz Nun in the adminiſtration of the 
| Decan 
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Decan rendering his. knowledge neceſſary to the inſtruftion of a new 1740. 
regency, he was invited by Murzafa-jing to enter into his ſervice, and 


came from Chittaput and made his ſubmiſſion. 


Mr. Dupleix and Murzafa-jing ſeparated with proſeſſions of mutual 17 > 


gratitude and attachment, and the army left the neighbourhood of Pon- 
dicherry on the 4th of January; the French detachment was com- 
manded by Mr. Buſly, and conſiſted of 300 Europeans and 2000 Se- 
poys with ten field pieces. The march was continued without inter- 
ruption until the latter end of the month, when they arrived in the terri- 
tory of Cudapa, about fixty leagues from Pondicherry. There ſome 
ſtraggling horſemen quarrelled with the inhabitants of a village, and, 
with the uſual licentiouſneſs of the cavalry of Indoſtan, ſet fire not only 
to that, but likewiſe to two or three other villages in the neighbourhood. 
The Nabob of Cudapa, pretending to be greatly exaſperated by this 
outrage, ordered a body of his troops to revenge it, by attacking the 
rear- guard of Murzafa- ing s diviſion. A ſkirmiſh enſued, and the 
troops of Cudapa overpowered by numbers, retreated to their main body. 
Their attack, whether by chance or deſign is uncertain, had been directed 
againſt that part of the army which eſcorted the women; ſo that this 
defiance was aggravated by the moſt flagrant affront that the dignity of 
an Indian prince could receive: for the perſons of women of rank are 
deemed ſacred, even in war. Maurzafa-jing no ſooner heard of this in- 
fult, than he ordered his whole army to halt, put himfelf at the head 
of a large body of troops, and prepared to march againſt the Na- 
bob of Cudapa. Mr. Bufly, who had been inſtructed to avoid if 
poſſible all occaſions of committing hoſtilities in the rout to Gol- 
kondah, . interpoſed, . and with much difficulty prevailed on him to ſuſ- 
pend his reſentment, until the Nabob explained the reaſons of his con- 
duct. Meſſengers were ſent both from Murzata-yng and Mr. Buſly ? 
to. thole of Murzafa-jing the Nabob of Cudapa anſwered, that he 
waited: for their maſter ſword in hand; but to Mr. Buſſy he ſent word, 
that he was ready to make ſmbmiſſions to the Soubah through his medi- 
ation. The difference of theſe anſwers ſtung this prince to the quick, 
and nothing could now ſtop him from e to take inſtant revenge: 
| | 8 | He 
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175 5 1. He told Mr. Buſſy, who ſtill attempted to calm him, that every Pitan in 
3 his army was a traitor born 3 and in a very few minutes the truth. of his 


aſſertion was confirmed: for his ſpies brought intelligence, that the 
troops of all the three Nabobs were drawn up together in battle array; 
that they were poſted to defend a defile which lay in the wut pf dhe 
army, and that ſeveral poſts leading to the defile were defended by can- 
non, which had been brought WW ſome days before. Theſe prepara- 
tions left no doubt that the rebellion of the Nabobs was premeditated ;, 
and indeed they had began to concert it, from the very hour that they 
had taken the oath of allegiance in Pondicherry. Murzafa-jing- in 
full march at the head of his cavalry, grew impatient of the flow 
pace of the French battalion, , and ; hurried. away to attack the re- 

bels without their aſſiſtance. The Pitan Nabobs had in their ſervice 
many of their -own countrymen, who, .. although much inferior in 
number, ſtood the ſhock with great intrepidity, and had even repulſed: 
his troops before Mr. Buffy, came. up. The fire of the French artillery, 
after a ſevere ſlaughter, changed the fortune of the day, and obliged the 
Pitans to retreat; when Murzafa-jing,- irritated by the repulſe he had 


ſuſtained, rallied his troops, and beedleſs of the remonſtrances of Mr. 


Buſſy, purſued the fugitives, and left once more the French battalion, be- 
hind, who endeavoured to keep fight of him, but in vain: They ſoon 
after came up to ſome of his troops, who'were cutting to pieces the body 
of the Nabob of Savanore dead on the ground. The Nabob. of 
Cudapa had fled out of the field deſperately - wounded, and in pur- 
ſuing him, Murzafa-jing came up with the Nabob of Canoul, who 
finding, he could not eſcape, turned with the handful of troops that ſur- 
rounded him, and puſhed on towards the elephant of his enemy. Exaſ- 
perated by this defiance, the young prince made a ſign to his troops to 
leave the perſon of the Nabob to be attacked by himſelf, The two 
elephants were driven up cloſe to each other, and Murzafa-jing 
0 0 his ſword uplifted to ſtrike, when his antagoniſt thruſt his 


; javelin, which pierced his forehead with ſo much force that the point 


entered the brain; he fell back dead: a thouſand arms were 


| aimed at the Nabob, Who Was in the fame inſtant mortally 


2 Vounded 
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wounded; and the troops, not fatisfied with this atonement, fell 1750. 
with fury on thoſe of the Nabob, whom they ſoon overpowered, and "Ya 


cut to pieces. The French battalion was preparing to hail them 
returning from the field with acclamations of victory, when the news 
of Murzafa-jing's fate truck them with the deepeſt conſternation. 
They immediately marched back to the camp, which they found 
in the utmoſt ubs; for large arrears of pay were due to the army; 
and it was to be apprehended that the ſoldiery would mutiny and 
plunder, and every general ſuſpected all the others of ſiniſter in- 
tentions. 

But this diſaſter affected no intereſt more ſeverely than that of the 
French; for by it were annihilated all the advantages which - were 
gained by the murder of Nazir-jing; and Mr. Buſſy was left without 
pretenſions to interfere any farther in the concerns of the Decan. This 


officer ſaw all the deſperate conſequences of his preſent ſituation without 
loſing his preſence of mind: he aſſembled the generals and miniſters. 
and found them as ready as himſelf to admit of any expedient by which 
the loſs of their ſovereign might be repaired : beſides the fon of. Mur-- 
zafa-jing, an infant, there were in the camp three brothers of Nazir-jing, 
whom that prince had brought into the Carnatic under. ſtrit confine-- 
ment, to prevent their engaging in revolts during his abſence; and 
after his death they were continued under the ſame reſtraint by Murzafa-- 


jing. Mr. Buſſy propoſed, that the vacant dignity of Soubah ſhould 


be conferred on the eldeſt of the brothers, by name Salabat-jing ; 
and the generals, from a: ſenſe of the convulſions to which the reign 


of a minor would be expoſed, readily acquieſced to the excluſion of 


Murzafa-jing's ſon, and unanimouſly approved of Mr. Bufly's ad- 
vice. It was immediately carried into execution, the three princes . 
were releaſed from their confinement, and Salabat-jing. was proclaim-- 
ed Soubah of the Decan, with the univerſal conſent of the. army. 


His elevation, and the ſignal cataſtrophe of this day, in which three 
of the conſpirators of Nazir-jing's death fell. in battle fighting 


againſt each other, were regarded by. many as a retribution of the 


divine juſtice, 


7 | Mr, 
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1751. Mr. Buſſy immediately advifed Mr. Dupleix of this revolution, and 

* the diſpolitions which he had made in favour of Sallabat-jing, who 
agreed to confirm all the ceſſions made by his predeceſſor, and to give 
ſtill greater advantages to the French nation. On theſe conditions, 
Mr. Dupleix acknowledged his right to the Soubahſhip, with as much 
ardor as he had aflerted that of Murzafa-jing., and as ſoon as this 

ation was received, the army left the c apa, 

continued its march to Gol-kondah. | 
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XH E nations of Coromandel, accuſtomed to ſee We 1751, 
aſſuming no other character than that of merchants, and pay 
ing as much homage to the Mogul government as was exacted 
from themſelves, were aſtoniſhed at the an 1 progreſs of the French 
arms, and beheld with admiration the abilities of Mr. Dupleix, who 
had ſhewn himſelf at once as great an adept in the politics of In- 
doſtan, as if he had been educated a Mahomedan lord at the court 
of Delhi; and knowing the rivality which exiſted between the two 
nations, they were equally ſurprized at the indolence of the Engliſh, 
who, ſince the retreat of their troops from Mahomed-ally at Trivady, 

had taken no meafures to interrupt the progreſs of his ſchemes ; 
and indeed this inactivity at fo critical a comjuncture, is difficult to 
be accounted for, unleſs it be imputed to their dread of engag- 
ing, without authority from England, in open hoſtilities againſt the 
French immediately after the concluſion of a general peace in Europe. 
Whatever might be the motives, their diſpoſition to remain in peace 
was ſo great, that major Lawrence himſelf, who commanded the troops, 
and had great influence in their councils, left Fort St. David on ſome 
private concerns, and failed for England in the month of October. The 
aſſaſſination of Nazir-jing and its conſequences overwhelmed them 
with aſtoniſhment, and made them ſenſible, when too late, of the errors 
they had committed in not continuing a body of their troops with the 
army of that prince. There remained, even after his death, a means 
of ſnatching from the conquerors their laurels, and -the fruits of their 

2 2 victory; 


17. 
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ory; for Murzafa-jing, with his Unele's trchſüres, mod form in- 
l with only a detachment of his own army and zo of the French 
troops, who marching without apprehenſion of danger; obſervod little 
military order: Mr. Benjamin Robins, at that time juſt arrived from 
England to ſuperintend the company's fortifications as enginoer- general 
propoſed that 8 oo Europeans ſhould march out and attack them in their 
return; diſcovering in this advice the ſame extenſive ſagacity which has 
diſtinguiſhed his ſpeculations in the abſtruſer ſciences, and which renders 
his name an honour to our country; for there is the greateſt probability 
that the attack, if well conducted, would have ſucceeded, and the trea- 
{ures of Nazir-jing have been carriod to Fort St. David inſtead af Pondi - 
cherry; but the Engliſh were not as yet ſufficiently inflamed by the ſpirit 
of enterprize, even to oomprehend the feaſibility; of an attempt which 
carried the een ne ſo nuch de as this propoſed. s 
Robin. r cot) It Sab end Sn bs 
; Mahomed-ally, Gill i more 8 pi” aide than the Peglin 
had no hopes of preſervation but in their aſſiſtance, which he preſſingly 
ſollicited at the ſame time that he was capitulating with Mr, Dupleix for 
the ſurrender of -Tritchanopoly: and the Engliſh, apprehenſive of the 


concluſiou of ſuch a treaty, which: would have left them without any 


pretence to oppoſe; Mr. Dupleix and Chunda- ſaheb, at laſt took the 


reſolution of ſending once more to Tritchanopoly. a detachment to en- 
courage Mahomed-ally to defend the city; it conſiſted of 280 Europeans, 
with 300 Sepoys, Who ane under che command of . oe | 


in the beginning of February. 
About the ſame time Chunda-fabeb 1 5 Pondicherry with 


an army of 8000 men, horſe and foot, which he had levied in the 


province, joined by a battalion of 800 Europeans; and with this force 
proceeded to Arcot, where he received homage as N abob, and there 
was ſcarce a ſtrong hold to the north of the river Coleroon of which the 


governor did not acknowledge his ſovereignty. Mortiz- ally of Velore, 


who had temporized, and affected obedience to Nazir-jing from the time 
that prince entered the Carnatic, immediately after his death. reaſſum- 


ed his connexion with his relation Chunda-ſaheb, and was the firſt 


to reacknowledge him; ; and his example determined moſt of the other 


chiefs. 


The 
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.n'The..couptrigs, lying between. the, Coleroon, and the ; extremity af 2 
che pepinſula did not openly, throw off their obedience to Mahomed-ally, 
but were luke warm in his inteteſts: he therefore ſent 2 500 horſe, and 

3000 Peans, under the command, of his brother Abdul-rahim, together 

with a detachment. of 30 Europeans, to ſettle the government of, Tina: 

velly, a eity lying 160 miles to. the ſouth of Tritchanopoly, and capi- 

tal of a territory which extends to cape Comorin. Abdul - rahim met 

with no reſiſtance from the people of the country, but found it 
difficult to reſtrain his troops from revolt; for moſt of + the: officers 

being fenters, were indebted to their prince as much as he ws in- 

debted to their ſoldiers; and expected as the prioe of their defection that 
Chunda - ſaheb would not only temit what they owed to the government, 

but like wiſe furniſh money for the pay of theit troops. However, 

gteat promiſes; and the vigilance of lieutenant Innis, who command- 

ed the Engliſh detachment, prevented them from carrying their ſchemes 
into execution; but the ſame ſpirit of revolt manifeſted _— whore 
rene in another part of Mahomed-ally's dominions. 

Allum Khan, a ſoldier of fortune, who had formerly beds 
e of Chunda-ſaheb, and afterwards in that of the king of Tanjore, 
had lately left this prince and came to Madura, where his reputation as 
an excellent officer ſoon gained him influence and reſpect, which he em- 
ployed to corrupt the garriſon, and ſucceeded ſo well, that the troops 
created him governor, and conſented to maintain the city under pi 
thority for Chunda- ſaheb, whom he acknowledged as his ſovereign. 

The country of Madura lies between thoſe of Tritchanopoly and Ti 
navelly, and is as extenſive as either of them. The city was in 8 8 
times the reſidence of a prince who was ſovereign of all the three. 

form is nearly a ſquare of 4000 yards in circumference, fortified . 
double wall and a ditch; The loſs: of this place, by cutting off the 
communication between Tritchanopoly and the countries of Tinavelly, 
deprived Mahomed- ally of more than one half of his dominions: on 
teceiving the news, captain Cope offered his ſervice to retake it. His 
detachment was ill equipped for a ſiege, for they had brought no batter- 
bs | . TO. Fot dot e at there were 7 tymadervoteble 


5 ah SY pieces 
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hau; 5 and on the day that they arrived in 
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pieces in the ci ty: :” with one 6F theſe, three field pieces, two cohotns;-arid 


15 1 hie marched away. accompanied by 600 of the 


abob's cayalty, commanded by another ef his brothers Abdul walrab 
fipht of Madura, they 
were joined by the army 7 dis from Tinavelly.” There were ſeveral 
large! breaches in the outward wall; the gun fired thirouph-one of ' them 
on the inward wall, and in two days demolifhed à part of it, although 
not ſufficient to make the breach acceſſible without the help of faſcines. 
Difficult as It was, it was neteſlary either to ftorm it immediately, or to 


| relinquiſh | the biege, for All the fhot of the great gun were expended. 


The Sepoys, encouraged by a diſtfibutiom of ſome money, and a promiſe 
of much more if the place was taken, went to the attack with as much 
ſpirit ; as the Europeans. "The firſt wall was paſſed without reſiſtance, atid 


at the : foot of the breach in the fecond appeared three champions, one of 
them a ver y bulky man in compleat armour, who fought manfully with 
. their Wend. and wounded' ſeveral of the forlorn hope, but were- at Taſt 


with difficulty killed. Whilſt the troops were mounting the breach, 


the 7 were ſeverel crely a annoy yed by arrows, ſtones, and the . of match- 


0 


loc 


TR y had on ea bh 


"notwithſtand ling Sch they gained the Parapet z and here the 


de of the entrance flung up a mound of earth, on” 


which they had laid horizontally ſome" palm trees ſeparated from 
each an, and through theſe intervals they thruſt their pikes. At 


Aft Oo 2 © 


the bottom of the rampart within the wall they had flung | up 2 


| ſtrong. retrenchment with A ditch, and three or four thouſand men ap- 


abled, relinquiſhed t the attack. Four 


— 
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peared ready to defend this work with all kinds of arms. The troops, 


wounded. by the Pikes as faſt as they mounted, were not able to keep 


Poſſeſſion of the parapet, and after fighting until ninety men were diſ- 
uropeins were killed: the Se- 


poys ſuffered more, and four of their captains were defperately wounded. 
be next day captain C ope Prepared to feturn to Tiitchanopoly, and 
blew the cannon to pieces, for want of means to carry it away. The 
rroops of f Mahomed-atly, encoura ged by this repulle, ho longer Con- 
ceated. tl cir. 7 and 500 horke, with 1600 Peans,” went over 
ie Allim'K n before "the Engiith broke up * And "two" or 


three 


4 
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'theee days aſter near 2000 more horſemen deſerted likewiſe to the 9 
enemy. Ae ee thee, thus; the ano; e 


med ally were thus reduced, he received advice that Chunda-ſaheb was 
preparing to march from Arcot to beſiege Tritchanopoly; he now more 
ſtrenuouſiy repreſrnted his diſtreſſes to the preſidency of Fort St. David, 
offering to give the company a territory of conſiderable revenue conti- 
guous to the bounds of Madraſs, and promiſing likewiſe to s all 
e - Ser of their aſſiſtancſe. 
n Was the time of harveſt, which on the coaſt of C 
a lavided equally between the lord of the land and tho cultivator; and 
Mr. Dupleix affected to diſtinguiſh his new acquiſitions, by ordering ſmall 
-white flags to be planted almoſt in every field zo which he laid claim : 
theſe flags were ſeen from Fort St. David extended round the bounds, and 
ſotne of them were even planted within the company's territory: the 
7infolence of theſe marks of ſovereignty ſtung the Engliſh, and rouzed 
them from their lethargy : they concluded that Mr. Dupleix, from the 
ſate ſpirit of dominion, would not fail to ĩmpoſe extravagant duties on 
their trade paſſing through the countries of which he had taken poſſeſ- 
fon; and this reflection convincing them that their own ruin would 
be blended with that of Mahomed-ally, they determined to accept 
"ta offers he made, and to moo his cauſc to the utmoſt of their 
- 
In the eg ern body of 500 Europeans, of which 50 were 
cavalry, and 100 Caffres, 1000 Sepoys, with eight field pieces, took 
the field under the command of captain Gingen, who was ordered to 
remain near Fort St. David until he ſhould be joined by Mahomed-ally's 
troops from Tritchanopoly : for the Englith were determined not to ap- 
Pear as principals j in the war. After waiting fix weeks, captain Gingen 
was joined by 600 horſe and 1000 Peans; he then proceeded to the 
_ weſtward, and came in fight of Verdachelum, a large and ſtrong pagoda 
garriſoned by 300 of Chunda-ſaheb's troops: this place is ſituated 40 
miles from the coaſt, and commands the high road; the reduction of 
it Was ; therefore neceſſary to preferve the communication with Fort St. 
Nn the garriſon were ſummoned by the Nabob's officer to deliver 
up 
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1751. e ee they refuſed, and mann d the walls. The Engliſh troops, | 
under cover of a bank, fired at them for ſome hours, but finding 


that this attack made little impreſſion, they prepared towards even- 
ing to make a general aſſault, when the ſight of the ſcaling ladders in- 
duced the governor to ſurrender. | Leaving a garriſon of twenty Euro- 
peans and fifty Sepoys in the pagoda, they continued their march to the 
weſtward, and were ſoon after joined by 100 Europeans detached by 
captain Cope from Tritchanopoly, and 2000 horſe, with 2000 foot, 
the remainder of the Nabob's 50 under the command of his brother 
Abdul-wahab Khan. bad 
- The army, after this jun&tion. came in fake 55 that of Chunda- ö 
ſaheb, which lay encamped in the neighbourhood of Vol-kondah. 
This is a very. ſtrong fortreſs, go. miles from the coaſt, | ſituated 
in the great road between Arcot and Tritchanopoly: its princi- 
pal defence is a rock 200 feet high, and about a mile in. circum- | 
ference at the bottom, where it is encloſed by a high and ſtrong 
wall, moſtly cut out of the ſolid rock; near the ſummit it is en- 
cloſed by another wall, and the ſummit itſelf is ſurrounded by a 
third: - adjoining to the eaſtern fide of the rock, on the plain, is a 
fort built of ſtone, contiguous to which lies a town ſlenderly fortified with 
a mud wall. The river Val-aru, after running due eaſt, forms an angle 
about a mile to the north of Vol-kondah, where it turns to the ſouth, 
and in this direction paſſes cloſe by the weſtern fide of the rock, and 
winding round it, reaſſumes its courſe to the eaſtward along the ſouthern 
fide of the fort and town. Captain Gingen encamped in a large grove 
about a mile and half to the ſouthweſt of Vol-kondah: and in this 
ſituation the advanced guards were in fight of thoſe of Chunda- ſaheb, 
whoſe camp lay about four miles to the north of that part of the river 
which runs eaſt before it ſtrikes to the ſouth. Here he had been ſome 
days endeavouring to perſuade the governor to put him in poſſeſſion of 
the fort; and Abdul-wahab Khan, equally ſenſible of the importance 
of the place, made offers likewiſe to induce him to deliver it up to Ma- 
- homed-ally. The man knowing the advantage of his poſt, had given 
cvaſive anſwers to Chunda-ſaheb ; and * to Abdul-wahab Khan, 
that 
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thathewaited-to ſee a battle before he gave up his fort to either; but 1751. 


length captain Gingen, irritated by his -prevarications, determined to 
treat him as an enemy; but before he proceeded to hoſtilities, poſted the 
army about a mile to the northweſt of the rock of Vol-kondah, here 
they were in readineſs to intercept the approach of Chunda- ſaheb; for it 
was not doubted that the governor would call him to his aſſiſtance, as 
ſoon as he found himſelf attacked. This diſpoſition being made, a large 
detachment of Europeans and Sepoys marched about nine in the even- 
ing, who eaſily got over the mud-wall, and then ſetting fire to the 
town, advanced to the ſtone fort; but this they found too ſtrong to be 
aſſaulted before a breach was made, and therefore returned to the 
camp. The governor, as was foreſeen, immediately ſent a meſſenger to 
2 Parr ene your tek was ape to mie ne Fre into the | 
ple. Et e fab 
The next morning, at wt bete of: . . ne ag was dil- 
covered marching towards the rock along the bed of the river, which 
was almoſt dry; and the Indian army of Chunda-ſaheb, Which had 
been augmented at Arcot to 1 2000 horſe and 5000) Sepoys, appeared at 
the fame time. Notwithſtanding theſe motions, the Engliſhi officers 
waſted ſo much time in deliberation, that' the French battalion Ar- 
rived near the foot of the rock, and formed before any attempt. Was 
made to oy wang nn too late, it Was eg e e give the 
enemy battle. iam nav) mee ways 77 
When troops are W out Div action, io greateſ fault a ale 
can commit is, to give them cauſe to ſuſpect that he is doubtful what 
orders to give; for they being, as a multitude, incapable of nice di- 
ſtinctions, will infallibly impute his ſuſpence either to fear or incapacity, 
and commonly to both: ſo that it is ſafer to order them with confidence 
to retreat, than to lead them to the attack with the appearance of diffi- 
dence. The troops had perceived the heſitations of the council of war, 
and were ſo much affected by them that they marched to the enemy 
with irreſolution. As they approached a cannonade enſued, and a ſhot 
ſtruck one of the French tumbrils, which blowing up wounded ſome of 
| * Aa their 


nevertheleſs he entered into a negociation with both, which laſted a fort. 
night, and during this time neither of the armies made any motion: at 
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A. their Europeans, and frightened ſo much a hundred more, who were 
C—— poſted near it, that they ran away with Mr. d Auteuil at their head to the 

fort of Vol-kondah, where they were admitted; and from hence they 
immediately began to fire from 14 pieces of cannon upon the Engliſh 
battalion. This unexpected cannonade, notwithſtanding that moſt of 
their ſhot flew too high, flung the troops into diſorder, and ſome of 
the officers likewiſe diſcovering fear, the whole battalion were ſeized 
with a panic. The captains Gingen, Dalton, Kirkpatrick, and lieu- 
tenant Clive, endeavoured to rally them, but in vain; for they retreat- 
ed in great confuſion, without ſtopping until they reached the camp. 
Abdul-wahab Khan rode up and upbraided them in the ſtrongeſt terms for 
their cowardice, bidding them take example from his own troops, who 
{till ſtood their ground: and to compleat the ſhame of this day, the 
company of Caffres remained likewiſe: on the field for ſome time, and 
then marched off in good order, bringing away the dead and wounded. 
Had they behaved with common reſolution, the enemy would pro- 
bably have been defeated ; for Abdul - wahab Khan had prevailed on one 
of their generals, who commanded 4000 horſe, to come over to him on 
the field of battle, which body was obſerved to ſeparate from the reſt 
as the enemy approached; and this appearance of defection - flung 
Chunda- ſaheb into ſuch perplexity, that he did not venture to pur- 
ſue the Engliſh, over whom he would otherwiſe have had every ad- 
vantage. | UE ee BSE F 
The panic did not ceaſe with the day, but operated ſo ſtrongly, 
that captain Gingen, to avoid worſe conſequences, determined to remove 
the troops from the ſight of an enemy they ſo much dreaded, and at 
midnight broke up the camp, and marching with great expedition in 
the road leading to Tritchanopoly, arrived the next evening at the 
ſtreights of Utatoor, diſtant about 2 5 miles from that city: a part of 
the range of mountains which bounds the province of Arcot to the 
weſtward, forms one fide of theſe ſtreights, and ſome hills about a mile 
to the eaſt the other: the ground for ſeveral miles farther eaſtward is 
covered with rocks, which render it impaſſable to an army -encumbered 
with artillery. The company of grenadiers conſiſting of 100 men, together 
with 100 Caffres and Topaſſes, with two field pieces, were left under the 
5 | com- 
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command of captain Dalton, in a village at the entrance of the ſtreights: 1751. 
the main body encamped in the valley; and in order to ſecure the rear 
of the camp, ſome Europeans were placed in the fort of Utatoor, wc 

lies about two miles ſouth. of the on 

I The next day the enemy took the ſame rout, and for the ahi ra 
| of water. halted about eight miles from the ſtreights. A few. days 

after about 100 of their horſe appeared in fight of the village, 

riding about and, flouriſhing their ſabres in defiance: captain Gin- _ 
gen, with ſeveral of the principal officers of the battalion, happened 
at this time to be there, who were fo much exaſperated at this bra- 

vado, that ſeven of them mounted their horſes, and ſallied with iz 

. tragpers: and 190; Sepoys to attack the party; they retreated as the Engliſh 

̃ approached, ſometimes halting, as if they intended to ſtand the ſhock, and 

in this manner led them three miles from the village, when they gal- 

loped away at full ſpeed and diſappeared. The Engliſh had not pro- 
. ceeded a mile in their return to the camp, when they diſcovered a 

body of near 3000 horſe coming out of a neighbouring thicket, where 

they were poſted i in ambuſcade, and from hence had detached: the party 

which. appeared at the village. The Sepoys were ordered to diſperſe, 

and the horſemen forming into a compact body, puſhed forwards 


ſo briſkly, that only four or five of the enemy's 3 had time 
to fling themſelves in their way: theſe were — ſword in hand, N 


and the troops cut their way through, but not without the loſs of 
lieutenant Maſkelyne and three troopers, who were made priſoners; the 
reſt gained the village; but all the Sepoys were either killed or 
taken. Mr. Maſkelyne was foon after releaſed by Chunda-ſaheb, 
to whom he gave his parole; for the French, who were at this time as 
cautious as the Engliſh, of appearing principals in the war, affected to 
have no authority over the priſoners. The ill ſucceſs of this inconſide- 
rate excurſion, encreaſed the diffidence which the ſoldiers entertained 
of their officers; who began likewiſe to diſagree amongſt themſelves, 
concurring in nothing but in thinking that the enemy were much too 
ſtrong For them. 
The next day Chunda- ſaheb encamped within five miles of the village, 


and employed two 5 in reconnoitring the ground quite up to the 
TIS FAD A a 2 ſtreights. 
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1751. ſtreights. On the third,” the 1 3th of July, their whole army was diſco- 
| ev yercd advancing in battle-array. Several parties of cavalry preceeded the 


line, and came on each flank of the village; and ſoon after appeared a 
body of 4000 Sepoys with ſeven pieces of cannon, ſupported by a com- 
pany of 100 Topaſſes; theſe marched up flowly and in good order: 

the cavalry brought up the rear; and were ſoon after rejoined by-the 
other parties which had been, ſent forward, excepting a ſew ſquadrons 
which galloped on, and ſtationed themſelves between the village and the 
ſtreights. Captain Dalton had began to fire from his two field pieces, 
when he received orders to quit his poſt, and join the main body, which 
had advanced a little way from the camp to favour his retreat: the 
near approach of the enemy now rendered the execution of this order 
liable to many difficulties ; however, to conceal his intentions from 
them as long as poſſible, he firſt drew up the greateſt part of his de- 
tachment out of their ſight behind the village, and then ordered 
the two field pieces to be ſent to him; after which the reſt of 
the detachment marched through the village and joined him. Thus 
the whole body formed before the enemy diſcoyered their inten- 
tion: as ſoon as they were convinced of it, their Sepoys ruſhed through 
the village, and began to fire from the huts on the rear of the En glich 
party, who had ſcarcely got out of reach of this fire, when the enemy 8 
whole cavalry, divided into two bodies, came galloping rcund each fide 
of the village, and ſurrounded them: the men did not loſe courage, 
and by a heavy fire obliged them to retreat into the village. The 
detachment moving ſlowly on toward the camp, had not proceeded far 
before the enemy, horſe and foot, returned to the charge, and ſur- 
founded them again. The Caffres, Topaſſes, and a platoon of Euro- 
Peans kept up a conſtant fire, whilſt the grenadiers continually 
| Preſented and recovered their arms, preſerving their fire for the Jaſt 
extremity; and by this reſerve conſtantly deterred the cavalry from 
charging: in this manner they made their retreat good to the 
entrance of the ſtreights, where the ground being rocky, hindered 
the enemy's horſe from continuing in compact ſquadrons. The de- 
tachment, now reinforced by two platoons from the main body, halted 
more . giving their whole fire at once, and Joined their army 
in 
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in good order, bringing off their killed and wounded, which were fifteen 1 51. 
men. The enemy following them, were inſenſibly led within a 
ſmall diſtance. of che whole force. now united with eight pieces of 
cannon in front; they at firſt appeared determined to ſtand their ground, 
and bring on a general action; but finding themſelves ſeverely galled by 
the artillery, which, together with the whole line, advanced upon 
them, they gave way, and loſt 300 men before they got out of cannon- 
ſhot : their cannon were ill ſerved, and did but little damage, and the 
French battalion never appeared until the firing ceaſed, when they were 
diſcovered taking poſſeſſion of the village, in the rear of which the reſt 
of the army likewiſe pitched their tents. 
Altho the poſt in the ſtreights was deemed defenſible, i it was feared 5 
the great ſuperiority of Chunda-ſaheb's cavalry and Sepoys, that he would 
detach a body of men, and poſt it between the camp and Tritchanopoly, 
from which city the army drew all its proviſions acroſs the two largeſt 
. - rivers. in the Carnatic. From this apprehenſion it was determined to 
retreat without delay, and the army decamped filently in the night; 
they never. halted till two the next day, fatigued to exceſs with a 
march of eighteen hours, performed without refreſhment in the hotteſt 
ſeaſon of this ſultry climate, and after the fatigues they had endured in the 
action of the preceding day. Luckily the enemy's cavalry were ſo diſpirited 
with the loſs they then ſuſtained, that they never attempted to interrupt 
the retreat: they however followed at a diſtance, and before night 
took poſt within three miles of the army, which was now arrived within 
ſight of Tritchanopoly, and encamped cloſe to the northern bank of the 
Coleroon. 
This river is a principal a arm of another called the Caveri, which has 
its ſource in the mountains within thirty miles of Mangalore on the 
| coaſt of Malabar, and paſſing through the kingdom of Myſore, runs 
| - 400 miles before it reaches Tritchanopoly. About five miles to the 
northweſt of this city the Caveri divides itſelf into two principal arms. 
The northern is called the Coleroon, and diſembogues at Devi Co- 
tah: the other retains the name of Caveri ; and about twenty miles to 
the eaſtward of Tritchanopoly begins to ſend forth ſeveral large branches, 


all of which pals through the kingdom of Tanjore, and are the cauſe 
N 
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of the great fertility of that country. For ſeveral miles after the ſepa- 
ration, the banks of the Coleroon and Caveri are in no part two miles 
aſunder, in many ſcarcely one; and at Coilady, a fort fiſteen miles 
to the caſt of Tritchanopoly, the two ſtreams approach fo near to 
each other, that the people of the country have been obliged to fling up 
a large and ſtrong mound of earth to keep them from uniting again. 
The long flip of land incloſed by the two channels between Coilady and 
the place where the two ſtreams firſt ſeparate, is called the ifland of 
Seringham, famous throughout Indoſtan for the great pagoda from which 
it derives its name. This temple is ſituated about a mile from the 
weſtern extremity of the iſland, at a ſmall” diſtance from the bank of the 
Coleroon ; it is compoſed of ſeven ſquare incloſures, one within the 
other, the walls of which are 2 5 feet high and four thick. Theſe in- 
cloſures are 3.50 feet diſtant from one another, and each has four lage 


gates, with a high tower; which are placed, one in the middle of eadi 
ſide of the incloſure, and oppoſite to the four ' cardinal points. Th. 


outward wall is near four miles in circumference, and its gateway to 
the ſouth is ornamented with pillars, ſeveral of which are fingle ſtones 
33 feet long, and nearly 5 in diameter; and thoſe which form the roof 
are {till larger: in the inmoſt incloſure are the chapels. About half a 
mile to the caſt of Seringham, and nearer to the Caveri than the Cole- 
roon is another large pagoda called Jembikiſma: but this has 
only one incloſure. The extreme veneration in which Seringham is 


held, ariſes from a belief that it contains that identical image of the 


god Wiſtchnu, which uſed to be worſhipped by the god Brama. Pil- 


grims from all parts of the peninſula come here to obtain abſolution, 
and none come without an offering of money; and a large part of 


the revenue of the iſland is allotted for the maintenance of the Bramins 
who inhabit the pagoda, and theſe, with their families formerly com- 
ed a multitude, not leſs than 40,000 Huls, maintained without labour 


by the liberality of ſuperſtition. Here, as in all the other great pagodas 


of India, the Bramins live in a ſubordination which ſuffers no reſiſtance, 


and ſlumber in a voluptuouſneſs which knows no wants; and, 
ſenſible of the happineſs of their condition, they quit not the filence of 


their retreats to mingle in the tumults of the ſtate nor point the brand, 


flaming 
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flaming from the altar, againſt the authority of the ſovereign; or the 1751. 
tranquillity of the government. This repoſe was now doomed to be 
much diſturbed, and the temple to 8 ſuch pollutions as it had never 


neee 1 ie: ir 
The Engliſh- battalion took — of Pichandab, a fortified 


pagoda ſituated on the northern bank of the Coleroon, about a mile 


to the eaſt of Seringham : the reſt of the army encamped along the 


river nearer the pagoda. The camp was only acceſſible by the high 
road ; for the reſt of the ground was laid out in rice fields, which 
being at this ſeaſon overflowed, formed a moraſs not to be paſſed by ca- 
valry : but the army ſoon found difficulties in getting proviſions, which 
could now only be brought from the oppoſite ſhore under the pro- 


tection of the guns of the camp, and it was feared that this diſtreſs 


would be greatly encreaſed by the enemy's ſending a ſtrong detachment 
acroſs the river to take poſſeſſion of the great pagoda. It was therefore 
reſolved 'to prevent them, and orders were Cone for tis whole my to 


croſs the river. 


The Coleroon, like all the other rivers on the coaſt of de 


1s ſubject to very ſudden and unforeſeen alterations, which depend on 
the rains that fall on the mountains of the Malabar coaſt; fo that in 


the ſpace of twenty-four hours it often, from being fordable, becomes 


almoſt impaſſable even by boats; and at this time it was ſcarcely fordable, 


and very rapid. The ammunition and ſtores were tranſported before 


day-light in two large flat boats, kept by the government of Tritchano- 


poly to ferry over horſes. The troops then followed with the field- 
pieces ; and the retreat was not diſcovered by the enemy until the laſt 
boat with four of the field pieces was paſling. This ſtuck upon a ſand- 


bank, and the enemy brought down their guns, and cannonaded it 
ſo ſeverely, that it was abandoned by the boatmen ; but the grena- 


diers, who formed the rear- guard brought it off, and the whole army 
paſſed without any other loſs than that of two or three wandelt and one 


ſmall iron gun belonging to the Nabob. 


The Engliſh troops, as well as thoſe of the Nabob, entered the 
pagoda, and were admitted with great reluctance into three of the firſt 
incloſures, which affording room much more than ſufficient for their 
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"7 51. reckption; they complied with the earneſt ſollicitations of the Bramins, 


mploring them to carry the ſtain of their pollutions no nearer the ha- 
bitation of the idol. It was evident this poſt might have been defended 
againſt the enemy's whole force, ſince the cannon of Tritchanopoly and 
thoſe in the pagoda were near enough to have kept the communication 
open: but the ſpirit of retreat ſtill ſo ſtrongly poſſeſſed the army, that they 
ſuſpected the outward wall of Seringham to be in a ruinous condition, 
and thought the extent of it too great to be defended by ſo ſmall a force. 
Indeed the Engliſh battalion was now reduced to 400 men, and the 
Nabob's troops could not be depended on. It was therefore determined, 
as the laſt reſource, to take ſhelter under the walls of Tritchanopoly, 
and this reſolution was put in execution two dogs after the army took 
ann of Seringham. 

The city of Tritchanopoly lies Sod go e inland Goa the ad. 
nod: is ſituated within 500 yards of the ſouthern bank of the Caveri, 
and about a mile and a half foutheaſt from Seringham. It is a parallelo- 
gram, of which the eaſt and weſt fides extend near two miles, and 
the north and-ſouth about one. It has a double incloſure of walls, each of 
which are flanked by round towers built at equal diſtances from one 
another: the ee wall is 18 feet high, and about 5 feet thick, 

without rampart or parapet: the inward is much ſtronger, being 30 feet 

high, with a rampart of ſtone decreaſing by large ſteps from the ground 
to the top, where it is 10 feet broad, and has a thin parapet of ſtone 

about 7 feet high, in which are loop holes to fire through. There is 

an interval between the two walls of 25 feet, and before the outward 
a ditch 30 feet wide and 12 deep, unequally ſupplied with water at diffe- 

rent ſeaſons, but never quite dry. In the northern part of the city ſtands 

a rock 150 feet high, from which the adjacent Ry is diſcovered 
for many mules round. 

The Engliſh battalion encamped on ks welt ſide of the city cloſe to 
the ditch, and the Nabob's troops on the ſouthern fide ; captain Cope, 

with 100 of the Europeans ſent thither in the beginning of the year, 
' remained within the walls. | 
Chunda-ſaheb and the F rench took polieſſion of Seringham ſoon 
' after the Nabob's army evacuated it; and in the beginning of Auguſt 
they 
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they ſent _a ſtrong. detachment to attack Coilady, a mud fort about 1751. 
* a mile to the caſt of the great bank which terminates the iſland wv 


of Seringham, and the only poſt which ſtill held out for the 
Nabob. Captain Gingen, informed of this motion, detached 20 Eu- 
ropeans and 100 Sepoys, under the command of enſign Truſler, to 
reinforce the garriſon. This officer defended the fort very gallantly 
for ſeveral days, until it was fo ſhattered as to be no longer tenable: 
he then received orders to draw. off his men in the night; and a 
detachment of 200 Europeans were ſent to poſt themſelves oppoſite 
to the fort on the ſouthern bank of the Caveri, in order to cover 
his retreat: but the Sepoys, inſtead of paſſing the river a few at a 
time, whilſt the Europeans fired from the wall to amuſe. the enemy, 
threw themſelves precipitately into the water all together, every one 
preſſing to get over to the covering party as faſt as he could. Their 
outeries in this diſtreſs diſcovered them to the enemy, who increaſed it 
by firing upon them, and at the ſame time prepared to aſſault the fort; 
upon which the Europeans likewiſe plunged into the river, and throw- 
ing away their arms, with difficulty joined the covering party. This 
fucceſs determined Chunda-faheb to croſs the Caveri, and leaving a 
garriſon in Seringham, he encamped with the reſt of his army to the 
caſt of Tritchanopoly. 

The preſidency of Fort St. David faw, with great anxiety, their efforts 
to ſupport Mahomed-ally fruftrated, by the retreat of his army out of 
the Carnatic, where he now no longer poſſeſſed a ſingle diſtrict : and 
Verdachellum, the only fort to the north of the Coleroon which acknow- 
ledged him, was inveſted by the troops of a neighbouring polygar. 
The ſhips from Europe having brought ſome recruits, a detachment 
of 80 Europeans and 300 Sepoys, with a large convoy of ſtores, were 
ſent from fort St. David in the middle of July to relieve it: this party 
Was commanded by lieutenant Clive, who ſoon after the reduction of 

Devi Cotah, had reaſſumed the mereantile ſervice of the company in 
which he firſt went to India, and now ated as commiſſary of the 
army, which he had accompanied in the beginning of this campaign, 
oy they began to retreat before the enemy at Vol-kondah. He 
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251. ſurprized the Polygars troops at midnight, who took flight at the firſt 


fire, and the convoy entered Verdachellum without any loſs. From 
hence he ſent his detachment through the country of Tanjore to rein- 
force the battalion at Tritchanopoly, which they joined without interrup- 
tion; the French at this time not having croſſed the Caveri. Mr. Clive 
himſelf returned from Verdachellum to Fort St. David, accompanied 
by 12 Sepoys, and as many ſervants: in his way, he was ſurround- 
ed by the Polygar's troops, who with matchlocks harraſſed this little 
party ſome hours, and killed ſeven of the- Sepoys, and ſeveral of his 
attendants. The ammunition of the reſt being expended, he ordered 
them to diſperſe, and ſaved himſelf by the ſpeed of his IN from a 
party of cavalry, who purſued him ſeveral miles. 

In the middle of Auguſt the prefidency prepared to ſend arte rein- 
forcement to Tritchanopoly, where the diſcontent which prevailed 
amongſt the officers made it neceſſary to remove ſeveral of them at a 
time when there were very few fit to ſucceed to their poſts: a captain's 
commiſſion was therefore given to Mr. Clive, who proceeded with a 
detachment into the country of Tanjore, where he was joined by another 
from Devi-Cotah : the two parties, when united, conſiſted of only ioo Eu- 
ropeans, 5o Sepoys, with one ſmall field piece. The king of Tanjore, like 
all other Indian princes, cautious of declaring whilſt the event remained 
doubtful, ſuffered both the Engliſh and French troops to march through 
his country to Tritchanopoly : and this being the only rout by which 
the Engliſh from the ſea-coaſt could now gain the city, the fort of Devi- 
Cotah began to acquire an importance not foreſeen when they took it. 
The French detached from Coilady 30 Europeans and 500 Sepoys, who 
came in fight of the Engliſh party near the village of Condour, fituated 
ten miles to the north of Tanjore; the high road led through the vil- 
lage, and both anxious to get poſſeſſion of it, entered it haſtily at the 
ſame time at different ends. A ſkirmiſh enſued, in which the French 
officer was deſperately wounded, and 10 of his Europeans were killed, 
on which, the reſt with the Sepoys took flight; and the Engliſh 
making a circuit of ſeveral miles to avoid the enemy's camp, arrived 
ſafe at the city. 3 815 | 
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entered the city, which had no walls or defences, and marching through 
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_ », Notwithſtagdiog theſe reinforcements, the Engliſh battalion at Tritcha- 1751. 

nopoly did not exceed 600 men; whereas the French had goo, and 
the troops of Chunda - ſaheb outnumbered the Nabob's ten to one. 
The ſtrength of the city indeed rendered the reduction of it very 
difficult; but the Nabob's army, at the ſame time that they were inca- 
| pable of retrieving his affairs, exhauſted his treaſures, and his revenues 
F taking A 


furniſtud nun; | 
Captain Clive, on his return Som eee in the 8 of 


Auguſt, repreſented this ſituation of affairs to the preſidency, and propoſed, 
as the only reſource, to attack the poſſeſſions of Chunda-ſaheb in the 
territory of Arcot ; offering to lead the expedition himſelf, which he 
doubted not would cauſe a diverſion of part of the enemy's force from 
Tritchanopoly. Fort St. David and Madraſs were left, the one with 
100, the other with leſs than 5o men, in order to ſupply the greateſt 
force that could be collected for this enterprize. The detachment, when 
compleated, nevertheleſs, conſiſted of no more than 300 Sepoys and 
200 Europeans, with eight officers, ſix of whom had never before been 
in action, and four of theſe fix. were young men in the mercantile ſervice 
of the company, who, inflamed by his example, took up the ſword to 
follow him. This handful of men, with only three field pieces for 
their artillery, marched from Madraſs on the 26th of Auguſt, and on 
the 29th arrived at Conjevaram, a conſiderable town with a large pa- 
goda, lying about 40 miles inland, where they received intelligence 
that the fort of Arcot was garriſoned by 1100 men; on which captain 
Clive wrote to Madras, deſiring that two 18 pounders might be ſent after 
him without delay. On the 31ſt he halted within 10 miles of Arcot, 
| where the enemy's ſpies reported, that they had diſcovered the Engliſh 
marching with unconcern through a violent ſtorm of thunder, lightning, 
and rain; and this circumſtance, from their notions of omens, gave the 
garriſon ſo high an opinion of the fortitude of the approaching enemy, 
that they inſtantly abandoned the fort, and a few hours after the Engliſh 


100,000 ſpectators, who gazed on them with admiration and reſpect, 


| took: n of the fort, in which they found a large quantity of lead 
poll #D b 2 and 
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175 t. and gun- powder, with 8 pieces of cannon from 4 to 9 pounders. The | 


merchants had, for ſecurity, depoſited in the fort effects to the value of 
50,000 pounds, but theſe were punQually reſtored to the owners; and 
this / judicious generoſity conciliated many of the principal inhabitants 
to the Engliſh intereſt.” The fort was inhabited by 3 or 4000 perſons, 
who, at their own requeſt, were permitted to remain in their dwellings: \ 


Captain Clive made it his firſt care to collect ſuch proviſions and ma- 


terials as might enable him to ſuſtain a fiege; and knowing that the 
enemy would ſoon recover from their fright, and return into the totyn, if 
he confined himſelf to the fort, determined to go in queſt of them: and 
on the 4th of September marched out with the greateſt part of his men 
and four field pieces: in the afternoon. he diſcovered the fugitive- gar- 
riſon, conſiſting: of 600 horſe and 500. foot, drawn up near Timary, 2 
fort ſituated 6 miles ſouthweſt of the city. They had a field piece, 


managed by two or three Europeans, from which they fired at a great 
diſtance, and killed a camel and wounded a Sepoy: but as ſoon as they 


ſaw the Engliſh within muſket ſhot, retreated to the hills! in. their rear; 


upon which the Engliſh returned to the fort. 
The troops marched out again on the 6th, and found the enemy 

drawn up within gun- hot of Timary in a grove, incloſed with a bank 

and a ditch; about 50 yards in front of which was a large tank, ſur- 


rounded like wiſe with a bank much higher than that of the grove; but by 


age and neglect the tank itſelf was almoſt choaked up and dry. Their 
number now appeared to be 2000, and they had two field pieces, which 
fired ſmartly as the Engliſh advanced, and killed three Europeans; on 
which accident the line advanced more briſkly towards the enemy, who 
frightened by the vivacity of their approach, did not think themſelves 
fafe in the grove, but hurried with precipitation into the tank, and be- 
gan to fire from the banks, expoſing ſo little of their bodies that the 
Engliſh fire did no execution amongſt them, whilſt theirs wounded ſe- 
veral of the Europeans and Sepoys. The troops were therefore ordered 


to move behind ſome neighbouring buildings, from which enſign Glaſs 


was ſoon after detached with a platoon of 40 men, to attack one fide 
of the tank, whilſt. another, under the command of lieutenant Bulkley, 
puſhed to attack the enemy in front. Both gained the banks and gave 

3 their 
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their ſire at the ſame inſtant, amongſt numbers crowded: together in the 1754. 
tank ; which immediately put them to flight. The troops then took wv 
poſſeſſion of the village under the walls of the fert, and ſummoned 
the governor. Meſſages paſſed, during which his ſpies: diſcoyered- that 
the Engliſh had no; battering cannon; which intelligence determined 
him not to ſurrender. Several ſhells were therefore thrown into the fort 
from a cohorn mortar, which proving: ineffoctual, the troops marched 
back to Arcot, and the enemy's cavalry hovered round them as _ re- 
treated, but kept out of the reach of their fireQ.. 5 

The garriſon remained in the fort 10 days, diligently ld in 
many neceſſary works; and the enemy, now: augmented to 3000 men, 
imputed this inter miſſion of their ſallies to fear, and encamped within 
3 miles of the town, giving out that they intended ta beſiege the fort. 
Captain Clive determined to take advantage of their ſecurity; and on 
the 1 4th of September marched out; two hours after midnight, with 
the greateſt part of the garriſon, who entering their camp by ſurprize, found 
them, as was expected, aſleep. The troops beat up the camp from one end 
to the other, firing continually on numbers taking flight on all ſides with 
ſhrieles and confuſion: the terror was ſo great that very feu made uſe of 
their arms, and even theſe few, aſter a ſingle diſcharge made at random, 
mingled with the reſt of the fugitives; and when the day brole, none.of 
them remained in fight. This ſucceſs: was obtained without the-iloſs 
of a man. 

The two 18 pounders, which had been demasnded- em- Madras, 
were, with ſome military ſtores, on the road, eſcorted only, by a few 
Sepoys; and the enemy, hoping to intercept them, ſent a large detagh- 
ment, which took poſſeſſion of the great pagoda of Conjevaram: 30 Eu- 
ropeans and 50 Sepoys, with a field piece, were ſent from the fort to 
diſlodge them, and on their arrival found the pagoda abandoned; the 
enemy having retreated to a fort in the neighbourhood, here they were 
continually-reinforced from the main body. Much depending on the 
ſafe arrival of the convoy, captain Clive, reſerving only 30, Europeans 
and 50 Sepoys for the guard of the fort, ſent all the reſt to cover 
it. On this the enemy changed their deſign,” and returned | haſtaly 


to the city, in expectation that an aſſault made on the fort during 
the 
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1751. the abſence of ſo great a part of the garriſon, would. encourage the inha- 
— bitants to riſe; and in this confidence, their whole force, horſe and 


foot, an as ſoon as it was dark, and ſurrounded the fort. Their 
muſketry, from the adjacent houſes, kept a continual fire upon the 
ramparts; and this attack producing no effect, a large body of horſe 
and foot advanced promiſcuouſly to the principal gate, endeavouring 


by outcries, and the noiſe of their military muſic, to confound the atten- 


tion of the garriſon, from whom they ſuſtained. ſeveral diſcharges of 
muſketry without quitting their ground. At laſt ſome grenades were 
thrown amongſt them, the "exploſion of which frightening the horſes, 

flung their cavalry into ſuch confuſion that they galloped away, trampling | 
over the foot: but within an hour they recovered their ſpirits, and made 
ſuch another attack at the other gate, ,where they were received and beat 
off as at the firſt, Their infantry continued their fire until day-break 
when-the Engliſh detachments, with the convoy, entered the town, m. 
which they abandoned it with precipitation. The inhabitants in the fort, 
ſatisfied with the treatment they had received from the e be- 


trayed no ſymptoms of inſurrection during the attack. 


The acquiſition of the fort of Arcot ſoon produced the effect which 
had been expected from it. Chunda-ſaheb detached 4000 of his beſt 
troops, horſe and foot, from Tritchanopoly, who in their rout were join- 
ed by his fon Raja-ſaheb, with 150 Europeans from Pondicherry, 


and together with the troops already collected in the neighbourhood of 


Arcot, entered the city on the 23d of September, and en N | 
his head-quarters in the palace of the Nabob. 
Captain Clive- finding himſelf on the point of being cloſely HY 


determined to make one vigorous effort to drive the enemy out of the 


town, which, if it did not ſucceed, might at leaſt. produce the good 
effect of impreſſing them with an opinion of the courage of» his: men. 


On the 24th at noon, the greateſt part of the garriſon, with the four 


field pieces, ſallied out of the northweſt gate : this faced a ſtreet, which, 
after continuing about ſeventy yards in a direct line to the north, 
turned off to the eaſt, and formed another ſtreet, at the end of which 
on the left hand was ſituated the Nabob's palace. This fronted another 


a fied: n to the ſouth, continued on the caſtern ſide of the. 


I fort, 
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intending to place the enemy between two fires, ordered a platoon un- 
der the command of enfign Glaſs to march up the ſtreet on the eaſtern 
ſide of the fort, which led up to the palace, and advanced himſelf with 
the main body along the north ſtreet. The French troops, with four 
field pieces, were drawn up at the end of the croſs ſtreet in front of the 
palace. Captain Clive's party no ſooner came in fight of them than a 
hot cannonade enſued in the croſs ſtreet, at the diſtance of only 30 yards. 
The French in a few minutes, were driven from their guns, and ran 


into the palace ; but by this time the troops of Raja-ſaheb had taken poſ- 


ſeſſion of all the houſes in the ſtreet, and ſecure under this cover, kept up 
a continual fire from their muſketry with ſuch good aim, that 14 men, wha 
puſhed to bring away the French guns were all either killed or wounded. 
There was on one fide of the ſtreet a large choultry : theſe are buildings 
intended for the reception of travellers, covered and incloſed on three ſides 
with walls, but open in front, where, inſtead of a wall, the roof is ſupported 


by pillars. Captain Clive, to preſerve his men, relinquiſhed the inten- 


tion of bringing off the enemy's cannon, and ordered them to enter 
the choultry; from hence the artillery men ſtepping out and retreating 
into it immediately after they had performed the ſervices allotted to each 


of them, continued to load and fire their field pieces until they had re- 


coiled into the north ſtreet. The troops then quitting the choultry, 
joined their guns and proceeded: to the fort without meeting any farther 


moleſtation. Enſign Glaſs's platoon returned at the ſame time : theſe had 


encountered, and put to flight 3 or 400 of the enemy's Sepoys, whom 
they found poſted as an advanced guard in an incloſure adjoining to the 
ſtreet through which they intended to pals to the palace; where, by this 


interruption, they were prevented from arriving in time to render the ſer- 
vice expected from them. he garriſon ſuffered this day the loſs of 15 


Europeans, who were either killed on the ſpot, or died afterwards of 
their wounds; amongſt them was lieutenant Trenwith, who perceiving 
a Sepoy from a window taking aim at captain Clive, pulled him on 
one fide, upon which the Sepoy, changing his aim, ſhot lieutenant 


Trenwith through the body, Lieutenant Revel, the only artillery officer, 


with 


fort. The ſquare interval between theſe three ſtreets arid Bereta” 1751. 
wall of the fort was filled with buildings and inclofures. Captain Clive 
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178 1. with 16 other men, was likewiſe diſabled. This ſally would bea 
condemned by the rules of war eſtabliſhed in Europe, for they for- 


bid the beſieged to run ſuch a riſque, unleſs they are aſſured of greatly 
outnumbering the party they attack; but it is not reaſonable to ſtrain the 
rules calculated for one ſyſtem to the ſervice of another differing ſo 
widely from it, as the modes of war in Indoſtan differ from thoſe in 
Europe. 

The next day Raja-ſaheb was s joined by 2000 men from Veloor, 
commanded by Mortiz-ally in perſon ; and took poſſeſſion of all the 
avenues leading to the fort, which ſeemed little capable of ſuſtain- 
ing the impending fiege. Its extent was more than a mile in cir- 
cumference. The walls were in many places ruinous ; the rampart too 
narrow to admit the firing of artillery; the parapet low and flightly 
built; ſeveral of the towers were decayed, and none of them capable 
of receiving more than one piece of cannon ; the ditch was in moſt 
places fordable, in others dry, and in ſome choaked up: there was 
between the foot of the walls and the ditch a ſpace about 10. feet 
broad, intended for a fauſſebray, but this had no parapet at the ſcarp 
of the ditch. The fort had two gates, one to the north-weſt, the other 
to the eaſt ; both of which were large piles of maſonry projecting 40 
feet beyond the walls, and the paſſage from theſe gates was, inſtead 
of a draw-bridge, a large cauſeway. croſſing the ditch. The garriſon. 
had from their arrival employed themſelves indefatigably to remove and 
repair as many of theſe inconveniences and defects as the ſmallneſs of 
their numbers could attend to. They had endeavoured: to burn down 
ſeveral of the neareſt houſes, but without ſucceſs; for theſe having no 
wood-work in their conſtruction, excepting the beams which ſupported the 
ceiling, reſiſted the blaze: of theſe houſes the enemy's infantry took poſ- 
ſeſſion, and began to fire upon the ramparts, and wounded ſeveral of the 
garriſon before night, when they retired. At midnight, enſign Glaſs, 
was ſent with 10 men, and ſome barrels of gun- powder, to blow up 
two of the houſes which moſt annoyed the fort. This party were let 
down by ropes over the walls, and entering the houſes without being 
diſcovered, made the exploſion, but with {a little {kill that it did- not 
produce the intended effect: at their return the rope, by which en- 
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ſign Glaſs was getting into the fort, broke, and he was by the fall ren- 1751. 
dered incapable of farther duty; fo that, at the beginning of the ſiege, — 


the garriſon was deprived of the ſervice of four of the eight officers who ſet 


out on the expedition; for one was killed, to wounded, and another 


returned to Madraſs; and the troops fit for duty were diminiſhed to 120 


Europeans and 200 Sepoys: theſe were beſieged by 1 50 Europeans, 2000 
Sener Zooo cavalry, and po Peans. 

The ſtore of proviſion in the fort was only ſufficient to a. ythe Nite 
ſity days, which rendered it neceſſary to ſend away all the inhabitants, 
excepting a few artificers, and the enemy permitted them to paſs through 
their guards without moleſtation: amongſt thoſe who remained was a 
maſon, who had for many years been employed in the fort; he gave 
information that there was an aqueduct under ground, known to very 


few, but which, if diſeovered by the enemy, would enable them to drain 


the only reſervoir of water in the fort: the man was rewarded for this 
ſeaſonable intelligence, and employed to prevent the miſchief, by choak- 
ing up a part of the aqueduct within the walls. For 14 days, the enemy, 


not yet furniſhed with battering cannon, carried on the ſiege by firing 


from the houſes with muſketry, and a bombardment from four mortars. 
The bombardment did little damage, and to avoid the effect of the muſ- 
ketry, none of the garriſon were ſuffered to appear on the ramparts, ex- 
cepting the few immediately neceſſary to prevent a ſurprize ; but notwith- 
ſtanding this precaution, ſeveral were killed, and more wounded : for the 
enemy, ſecure in the houſes, and firing from reſting-places, took ſuch 
excellent aim, that they often hit a man when nothing but his head ap- 
peared. above the parapet ; and in this manner three ſerjeants were killed, 
who at ditferent times fingly accompanied captain Clive in viſiting the 
works. Mortiz-ally, a few days after his arrival, pretended to be diſ- 
ſatisfied with Raja-ſaheb, and removed his troops to a different part of 
the city, from whence he ſent a meſſenger, inviting the garriſon to make 
a ſally on the quarters of Raja-ſaheb, in which he offered to aſſiſt them 
with his whole force. Capt. Clive miſtruſted his profeſſions, but conſidering 
the advantage of keeping ſuch a numberof the enemy's troops inactive, pre- 
tended to es of the _ and carried on for ſeveral days a correſ- 
VVV C pondence 
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1752, privy ing Monig-allyy ares we ddl, ja 
to ee e fond tact. 
cherry two 18 pounders, and ſeven pieces of ſmaller calibre, and imme 
diately apened a battery to the north-wrſt, which was fo well fervod; 
that their very firſt ſhot diſmounted one of the x8 poundets in the furt; 
and the next entirely difabled it. The garriſon mounted the other 18: 
pounder z and this, after a few. ſhot, was likewiſe difmounted :. after 
which it was employed only in ſuch parts of the fert, where it mas 
mot expoſed: to the enemy's artillery. The three field. pisces were like- 
wiſe cautiouſly reſerved to repulſe the enemy when, they dhould omni: 
fo that their battery. firing without much oppoſition, in ſix days beat 
down all the wall lying between two towers, and made a practicable breach 
of fifty feet. In the mean time the garriſon were employed in Making 
works to defend it: a trench. was dug juſt under the rampart, and be- 
| | kind that at ſame diſtance another; both of which were ſcatiexed- with: 
| | | _ crows feet, and behind them the wal of a houſe was pulled down to the 
| heighth of a breaſt- work; from whence a row of palliſadoes was carried 
| along on each fide of the two trenches, and continued up the rampart 
| to the parapet. A field piece was planted on one of the towers. 
7 which flanked the breach without, and two ſmall pieces of cannon 
| en the flat roof of = houſe within the fort, oppofite to the entrance. 
In theſe employments,. as indeed in all others, the officers: contri- 
buted their labour equally with the common men; and the enemy, 
informed of theſe preparations. to defend the breach, did not think it 
ſafe to attack it before they had made another: they had by this 
time , burſt one of their 18 pounders, and removed the other, with 
one nine pour, to a battery which they erected to the fouth- 
weſt. | 
The 1 e to convince Raja-ſaheb that they were in a 
condition to execute even labours not indiſpenſibly neceſſary, thickened 
the higheſt tower of the ramparts, and then raiſed. on the top of it a 
mound of earth to ſuch à heighth as commanded the palace over the 
interjacent houſes. On the top of this mound they hoifted a vaſt piece 
of cannon, ſent, according to the tradition of the fort, from Delhi, 
| by 
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There were ſeveral ſtone balls belonging to it, each weighing 72 pounds. 
The cannon was laid on the mound, and loaded with 30 pounds of 
powder, which was fired by a train carried to a conſiderable diſtance on 
the ground. The ſhot went through the palace, to the no ſmal] terror 
of Raja · ſaneb and his principal offioers; and as this was the only effect 
intended, the cannon was fired only once in the day, at the time 
when the officers. AE at the RO e pe on the fourth day it 
burſt. 

cmd: as if-thiey Intended to retaliate this ; bait filled up a 


don, and upon this baſe raiſed a ſquare mound of earth to ſuch a 
 Heighth as commanded not only the gate, butTikewiſe every part within 
the fort : from hence they intended to fire on the rampart with muſketry 
and two ſmall pieces of cannon. They were ſuffered to go on with their 
work until they had compleated it, and mounted the cannon, when the 
garriſon began to fire from the reſerved 18 pounder, and in leſs than an 
hour the mound gave way and tumbled at once with 50 men ſtationed 
oni it, moſt of whom were either killed or diſablect. 

Notwithſtanding the numbers of the enemy's guards which ſurround- 
ed the fort, the garriſon, by means of able ſpies, carried on a conſtant 
correſpondence with Madraſs and Fort St. Dayid, where the company's 
agents were very ſollicitous to relieve them, and having teceived ſome re- 
cruits from Europe, formed a party of 100Europeans, who with 200Sepoys, 
Kt out from Madraſs under the command of lieutenant Inns, They had 
not advanced 30 miles in their way to Arcot, when they were ſurrounded 
in the town of Trivatore by 2000 of Raja-ſaheb's troops detached with 29 
Europeans and two field pieces from the city, The Engliſh party hav- 
ing no cannon, were ſo ſeverely annoyed by the enemy's, that lieutenant 
Innis, as the only reſource, made a puſh with all his Europeans to drive 
them from their guns. The attempt ſucceeded, but nat without a ſharp 
conteſt, in which 20 of the Engliſh and two of their officers were! killed, 
anda greater number wounded. This loſs deterred the reſt from continuing 
their march, and they retreated to Ponomaley, a fort 8 to the 
company 15 miles weſt of Madraſs. 


Ce 2 On 
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sene which commanded the eaſtern gate with earth well rammd 
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| 1751, On the 24th of October the enemy opened eee, e 
— weſt; the part of the wall againſt which they directed their fire was in - 
| | very ruinous condition, but it had the advantage of being much leſs expoſed 
| than any other to the fire from the hauſes. The garriſon therefore kept 
| | up a conſtant. fire of muſketry againſt the battery, and ſeveral times 
| drove the enemy out of it, but the breach ane increaſed 
| every day... r b 13 50; aro 0 
| + The. retreat of. eee Innis left Po . little: er of 
| | ſuccour from the ſettlements, but at this time their ſpirits were raiſed 
| by the hopes of other reſdurces. A body of 6000 Morattoes; un- 
der the command of Morari- row, had lain for ſome time encamped 
at the foot of the weſtern, mountains, about 30 miles from Arcot: they 
had been hired to alliſt Mahomed- ally by the king of Myſore; but the 
retreat of the Engliſh, and the Nabob's troops to Tritchanopoly, had 
been repreſented in the neighbouring countries ſo much to their prejudice, 
that the Nabob's affairs were thought to be deſperate, and his allies 
were ſuſpected of having little i intention to ſupport. him; and from this per- 
ſuaſion the Morattoes remained inactive. Captain Clive had found means 
to ſend a meſſenger to inform them of his ſituation, and to requeſt their 
approach to his relief; the meſſenger returning ſafely to the fort, 
brought a letter from Morari-row, in which he ſaid that he would not 
delay a moment to ſend a detachment. of his troops to the aſſiſtance of 
ſuch brave men as the defenders of Arcot, whoſe behaviour had now 
| firſt convinced him that the Engliſh could fight. 
| ' Raja-ſaheb receiving intelligence of their intentions, ſent.a flag PF; truce 
on the zoth of October, with propoſals for the ſurrender of the fort. 
He offered honourable terms to the garriſon, and a large ſum of money 
to captain Clive ; and if his offers were not accepted, he threatened to 
ſtorm the fort immediately, and put every man to the ſword. | 
Captain Clive, in his anſwer, reflecting on the badneſs of Chunda- 
ſaheb's cauſe, treated Raja- ſaheb's offers of money with contempt; and ſaid, 
that he had too good an opinion of his prudence to believe that he 
would attempt to ſtorm, until he had got better ſoldiers than the 8 
e of which his army was ee As ſoon as the meſſenger 
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was diſpatched, the flag of truce was pulled down; but the enemy not 1751. 
underſtanding the rules of European war, numbers of them W 


near the ditch parleying with the Sepoys, and perſuading them to deſert. 
The croud : was ſeveral times warned to retire, but continuing to dif- 
regard the be e were ene * a volley wy n arms, which 
killed ſeveral of them. 

Lieutenant Innis's white reinforced to the R's of 150 Europeans, 
and with four field pieces, was now advancing under the command of 
Capt. Kirkpatrick ; and on the gth of November a detachment of Morat- 
toes arrived in the neighbourhood, and intercepted ſome ammunition' going 
to the enemy. They likewiſe attempted to enter the town; but finding 
every ſtreet and avenue barricaded, they contented themſelves with plun- 
_ Ueritig and EP treat ſome houſes in "Oe ſkirts of 1 it, after which they 
retteatee. 

Buy this time the enemy had, from their battery to the ſouth-weſt, 
made a breach much larger than that to the north-weſt, for it extended 
near 30 yards; but the ditch before it was full of water, and not fordable : 
and the garriſon had counter worked _ breach with the ſame kinds of 
defences as the other. 

' Raja-ſaheb, exaſperated by the anſwer he had RE to his ſum- 
mons, and alarmed by the approach of the Morattoes, and the detach- 
ment from Madraſs, determined to ſtorm the fort. In the evening a 
ſpy brought intelligence of this to the garriſon, and at midnight another 
came with a particular account of all the enemy's diſpoſitions, and of the 
hour of attack, which was to begin at the dawn of day by the ſignal of 
three bombs. Captain Clive, almoſt exhauſted with fatigue, laid down 
to to fleep, ordering himſelf to -be awakened at the firſt alarm. 

It was the 14th of November, and the feſtival which comme- 
morates the murder of the brothers Haſſein and Jaſſein happened to fall 
out at this time. This is celebrated by the Mahomedans of Indoſtan 
with a kind of religious madneſs, ſome acting and others bewailing 
the cataſtrophe of their ſaints with ſo much energy, that ſeveral die of the 
exceſſes they commit: they are likewiſe perſuaded, that who- 
ever falls in battle, againſt unbelievers, during any of the days of 
this yr" ſhall inſtantly be tranſlated into the higher 3 
Without 
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ves fail of ſuperſtition was added the more certain efficacy of inebriation; 
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ſtopping at any of che intermediate purgatories. To the enthu- 


for moſt of the troops, as is cuſtomary during the agitations of this feſti- 
val, had eaten plentifully of bang, a plant which either ſtupifies or 
excites the moſt deſperate exceſſes of rage. Thus prepared; as 
ſoon as the morning broke, the army of Raja-ſaheb advanced to the 
attack. Beſides a multitude that came with ladders to every part of 
the walls that were acceſſible, there appeared four principal diviſions. 
CC cnet lemma pg e ee 
allotted to the breaches. 

Captain Clive awakened by the alarm, 958 his Serbe at thei 
paſts, according to the diſpoſitions he had made. The parties who 
attacked the gates drove before them ſeveral clephants, who, with large 
plates of iron fixed to their forcheads, were intended to break them 
down; but the elephants, wounded by the muſketry, ſoon turned, and 
trampled on thoſe who eſcorted them. The ditch before the breach to 
the north-weſt was fordable ; and as many as the breach would admit, 
mounted it with a mad kind of intrepidity, whilſt numbers came and 
fat down with great compoſure in the fauſſe-braye under the tower where 
the field piece was planted, and waited' here to relieve thoſe who were 
employed in the attack : theſe paſſed the breach, and ſome of them 
even got over the firſt trench before the defenders gave fire; it fell 
heavily, and every ſhot did execution: and a number of muſkets were 
loaded in readineſs, which thoſe behind delivered to the firſt rank as faſt 
as they could diſcharge them. The two pieces of cannon from the top 
of the houſe fired likewiſe on the aſſailants, who in a few minutes 


aban doned the attack, when another body, and then another ſucceed- 


ed, who were driven off in the ſame manner: in the mean time mor- 
tars, with ſhort fuſees, which had been prepared and lodged on the ad- 
jacent rampart were thrown into the fauſſe-braye, and by their exploſion 
drove the crowd, who had ſeated themſelves there, back again oyer the 
ditch. At the breach to the ſouth-weſt the enemy brought a raft, and 
ſeventy men embarked on it to croſs the ditch, which was flanked 
by two field pieces, one in each tower: the raft had almoſt gained 
che bee when captain Clive obſerving that the gunners fired 
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with bad aim, took the management of one of the field pieces himſelf, 
and in three or four diſcharges ſtruck down twenty men, which flung the * 
reſt into ſuch confuſion that they overſet the raft, and tumbled into the 
ditch; where ſome of them were drowned, and the reſt, intent only 
e preſervation, ſwam back and left the raft behind. | 
In theſe different attacks the enemy continued the ſtorm for am hour, 
when they relinquiſhed all theic attempts of annoyance at once, and 
employed themſelves earneſtly in carrying off their dead. Amongſt theſe 
was the commander of their Sepoys, who fell in the fauſſe-braye of 


the northern breach: he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf with great bravery 
„that one of 


in the attaek, and was. ſo much beloved by his troops, 
them croſſed the ditch and carried. off his body, expoſing himſelf 
during the attempt to the fire of 40 muſkets, from which he had the 
good fortune to eſcape. It ſeemed as if the enemy expected that the 
garriſon would permit them to fulfil this duty to their friends; but 
finding that they ſuffered ſeverely in attempting it, they at laſt retreated 
and diſappeared.. 'Fheir loſs during the ſtorm was computed to be not 
leſs than 400 men killed and wounded, of which very few were Europe- 
ans, for moſt of the French troops were obſerved drawn. up and looking on 
at a diſtanee. Of the defenders, only four Europeans were killed and two 
Sepoys wounded. Many of the garriſon being diſabled by fickneſs or 
wounds, the number which- repulſed the ſtorm was no more than 80 Eu- 
ropeans, officers included, and 120 Sepoys; and theſe, beſides ſerving 
fve pieces of cannon, fired 12000: muſket cartridges during the attack. 
Iwo hours after the enemy renewed their fire upon the fort, both 
with their cannon and with musketry from the houſes; at two in the 
afternoon they demanded leave to bury their dead, which was granted, 
and a truce allowed until four: they then recommenced and continued 


their fire ſmartly till two in the morning, when on a ſudden. it ceaſed 
totally; and at day-break, intelligence was brought that the whole 
army had abandoned the town with. precipitation. On receiving 
this joyful news, the garriſon. immediately marched-into. the enemy's. 
guarters, where they found four pieces of artillery, four. mortars, and 2 
large quantity of ammunition, which they brought in triumph into- 
the fort. During the time that the garriſon were ſhut up in the fort, 
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. 45 Europeans and 30 Sepoys were killed, and a greater, number of 
both wounded, moſt of whom ſuffered by the N 8 PONY from 


the houſes. 


Thus 7 this ſiege, . ee 50 days, under every e 
of ſituation and force, by a handful of men in their firſt campaign, with 


a ſpirit worthy of the moſt veteran troops; and conducted by their young 


commander with indefatigable activity, unſhaken conſtancy, and un- 
daunted courage; and notwithſtanding he had at this time neither read 
books, or converſed with men capable of giving him much inſtruction 
in the military art; all the reſources which he employed in the defence 
of Arcot, were ſuch as are dictated by the beſt maſters i in the ener 
of war. 

In the evening the detachment with captain Kirkpatrick e the 
town, which the army of Raja-ſaheb no ſooner - quitted than all the 
troops, ſent to his aſſiſtance by different chiefs, returned to their homes, 
and there remained with him only thoſe which had been detached by his 
father from Tritchanopoly. With theſe and the French he retired to Ve- 
loor, and pitching his camp cloſe to the eaſtern fide of the town, fortified 
it with ſtrong entrenchments. Captain Clive leaving captain Kirk- 
patrick with a garriſon in the fort, took the field on the 19th of No- 
vember, with 200 Europeans, . 700 Sepoys, and three field pieces, 
and marched to Timary, which the governor now ſurrendered on the 
firſt ſummons : a ſmall garriſon was left in this place, and the army re- 
turned and encamped near the weſtern fide of the city, waiting to. be 
joined by the Morattoes. Of theſe, 5000 horſe, with Morari-row at 
their head, had proceeded to the ſouthward, and 1000 under the com- 
mand of Boſin-row, a nephew of Morari-row, remained to afliſt cap- 
tain Clive; but they, inſtead of joining him immediately, employed them- 
ſelves ſome days in plundering the country. As they lay encamped with 
great negligence within a ſhort march of Veloor, the French troops with 
Raja-ſaheb attacked them with ſucceſs in the night, killed 40 or 50 of 
their horſes, and plundered their camp. Aſter this defeat they came to the 
Engliſh camp, and intreated captain Clive to march to the place where 
they had ſuffered, in hopes of recovering their loſs. Their requeſt was 
. with to * them in . but nothing was recovered, for the 
enemy 
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enemy had carried off and ſecured the booty. At this time intelligence 1751. 
was received that a party of Europeans from Pondicherry were ap- 


proaching towards Arnie, a ſtrong fort ſituated about 20 miles to the 
ſouth of Arcot; on which captain Clive requeſted Boſin-row to ac- 
company him Sith his troops to intercept them before they joined 
Raja-ſaheb. The Morattoe ſeeing no probability of acquiring plunder, 


refuſed his aſſiſtance, and the Engliſh marched without him ; but hear- 


ing that the French party had retreated to Chittapet, returned: to their 
ſtation near Arcot. Two or three days after, Raja-ſaheb quitted his 
encampment near Veloor, and in the night, made a forced: march to 


Arnie, where he was joined by the party from Chittapet. The Morat- 
toes ſtill continued unwilling to accompany the Engliſh in queſt of the 


enemy ; but, hearing from their ſpies, that their reinforcement had 
brought a large ſum of money for Raja-ſaheb, Baſin- row expreſſed 
as much eagerneſs to march againſt him as he had hitherto ſhewn 
reluctance. The troops immediately moved; but the Morattoe was 


not able to aſſemble more than 600 of his horſemen, the reſt being 


employed i in their uſual excurſions. The next afternoon, by a forced 
march of 20 miles, the army came in fight of the enemy, juſt as they 
were preparing to croſs the river which runs to the north of Arnie, who 


encouraged by the ſuperiority of their force, which conſiſted of 300 


Europeans, 2000 horſe, and 2500 Sepoys, with four field pieces, im- 
mediately formed, and returned to meet them. Captain Clive halted to 
receive them in an advantageous poſt : the Morattoes were ftationed in a 
grove of palm trees to the left ; the Sepoys 1 in a village to the right; and 
the Europeans, with the field pieces in the center, in an open ground, 
which extended about three hundred yards between the grove and the vil- 
lage; in the front were rice fields, which at this time of the year were very 
ſwampy, and the approach of tlie enemy's cannon would have been im- 


practicable, had there not been a cauſeway leading to the village on the 


right. The French troops, with about 1 500 Sepoys, and their artillery, 


| marched along the cauſeway ; and the horſe, amongſt which the reſt of 


the Sepoys were interſperſed, moved in a ſeparate body to the left, and 
attacked the Morattoes in the grove ſome time before the other wing 
Was engaged oy me way than 12 . at a diſtance. The 
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1751. Morattoes ſought in a manner peculiar to themſelves : their cavalry 
Ke were armed with ſabres, and every horſeman was cloſely accompanied 
by a man on foot, armed with a ſword and a large club, and fome, in- 

ſtead of a club carried a ſhort ſtrong ſpear : if a horſe was killed and the 

rider remained unhurt, he immediately began to act on foot; and if the 

rider fell, and the horſe eſcaped, he was, immediately mounted, and 

preſſed on again to the charge by the firſt foatman. who could ſeize him. 
Notwithſtanding the difference of numbers, and the adyantage of the 
enemy's diſpoſition, they behaved with great ſpirit, and made five ſue- 

ceflive charges, in every one of which, they were repulſed, by the fire of 

the enemy's.Sepays. In the mean time the other wing advanced towards: 

| the village, and found their line of march along the cauſeway ſo much 
galled and infiladed by the Engliſh field pieces, that all but the artillery-. 

men, with the cannon and two or three platoons to ſupport them, quitted 

the cauſeway and formed in the rice fields an extenſiye front, which reach- 
ed, almoſt to, the grove, where their cavalry was engaged, wha imagined 
that. this motion was, made to reinforce them. Upon this change in their. 
diſpoſition, two. field pieces were ſent. to ſupport, the Morattoes, and: 
the Sepoys, with two platoons of Europeans, Were ordered ta ſally from 
the village and attack the enemy s artillery. This unexpected motion ter 
rified thoſe who remained to defend the cannon, ſo much that they 1 imme 
diately began to draw them off and retreat. Their example was follow 
ed by the Sepoys in the rice frelds, and the retreat of theſe: immediately. 
diſpirited the horſe and foot fighting at the grove, who had ſuffered 
from the two field pieces; and this whale wing gave way and retreated. 
likewiſe, purſued by the Morattoes. Capt. Clive, with his infantry and field 
pieces, advanced along the eauſeway in purſuit of the enemy, vlio made a 
ſtand at three different choultreys i in their rout, but were beat out of each 
of them, when. night coming on, the purſuit ceaſed. About 50 of 
the French, and 1 50 of the enemy's cavalry and Sepoys were either 

| killed or wounded in the action. The Engliſh loſt no. European, and 
only eight Sepoys z. oy af the Morattoes about wy were either killed or 


diſabled. 
Raja-ſaheb ZR his retreat, croſſed 1 river, 3 md the 


town of Arnie: which at midnight they quitted in great diſorder, in- 


. 
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ſervice. to captain Clive, who inliſted as many. as brought ach 


arms; and theſe amounted to 600. | Receiving intelligence from them, 
that Raja - ſaheb had depoſited ſome valuable effects in the fort of 
Arnie, he ſummoned the governor to deliver them up, together with 


his fort. After ſome altercations, the man ſent out an elephant 


and 15 horſes, with a great quantity of baggage, and agreed to take 
the oath of fealty to Mahomed-ally, but refuſed to ſurrender his fort, 
which the army, n no battering cannon, Was not in a condition 
to attack. 

The French, during the ſiege of Arcot, had again taken poſſeſſion 


of the great pagoda of Conjevaram, and placed in it a garriſon of 


30 Europeans and 300 Sepoys, who from hence interrupted the com- 
munication between Arcot and Madraſs, and had ſurprized a party 
of diſabled men, returning from the ſiege. Amongſt theſe were 
the officers Revel and Glaſs, to whom the French gave quarter after 
they had murdered five or fix Europeans as they lay in their litters with- 
out arms, and incapable of making reſiſtance. Captain Clive de- 


termined to avail himſelf of the diſperſion of Raja-ſaheb's forces to reduce 


Conjevaram : and two or three days after his victory, marched thither at 
the head of his own force: for Baſin- row, in obedience to orders which 
he had received from his uncle, proceeded wtih the Morattoes from 
Arnie to Tritchanopoly. T he French officer at Conjevaram was ſum- 

moned to ſurrender ; and none of the garriſon underſtanding the Eng- 


liſh language, he ordered his priſoners, Revel and Glaſs, to write a 


letter, and - acquaint captain Clive, that he intended to expoſe them 
on the walls, if the pagoda was attacked. They wrote this, but 
added, that they hoped no regard to their ſafety would induce him 
to diſcontinue his operations againſt the place. The army waited ſome 


days for two 18 pounders, which were coming from Madrals ; ; and . 
e as 
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175 t. as ſoon as they arrived began to batter in breach at the diſtance of 

200 yards: the enemy had no cannon, but fired very ſmartly with 
their muſketry, which killed ſeveral men at the battery, and lientenartt” 
Bulkley, reconnoitering the pagoda over a garden-wall in company with” 
captain Clive, was ſhot through the head cloſe by his fide. The walls 
reliſted three days before a breach began to appear, when the garriſon, 
conſcious of their demerits, and readily the juft” reſentment of the 
Engliſh,” abandoned the pagoda in the night, but left behind tlie two 
priſoners. After ruining the defences of Conjevaram, captain Clive 
ſent 200 Eutopeans and 500 Sepoys to Arcot, and returned in the 
middle of December with the reſt to Madraſs; from whence he went 
to Fort St. David, to ge. an ä of E i to [ HE P 
ſidericy. PPE 1 

| During theſe Ber in the province of Arcot, Chunda-ſaheb 

| 


beleaguered Tritchanopoly, The French: battalion fixed their quar- 
ters at a village called Chuckley-pollam, on the ſouthern bank of the 
Caveri, buf two miles and a half from the eaſt fide of the town. 
The troops of Chunda-ſaheb, for the convenience of water, encamped 
likewiſe along, the bank of the river, and to the eaſtward of Chuckley- 
pollam, which poſt ſecured one of tlie flanks of their camp, and at the 
other extremity of it, three miles diſtant, they raiſed a redoubt, on which 
they mounted two pieces of cannon. The French, on whom the ope- 
rations of the ſiege principally depended; ſent to their ſettlement of Ka- 
rical for a train of battering artillery,. and in the beginning of September 
they raiſed their principal battery a little to the ſouth of the north- eaſt 
angle of the town, and at the diſtance of 1200 yards from the walls. 
To fave the fatigue of carrying on trenches between this ' poſt and the 
camp, they afterwards made the battery a regular redoubt, by incloſing 
it on both flanks and in the rear with a parapet and'a deep ditch; here 
they mounted three 18 pounders, and three mortars, which were defend- 
ed by a conſtant guard of 100 Europeans and 400 Sepoys. They like- 
wiſe mounted two 18 pounders on a rock, which has ever ſince obtain- 
ed the name of the French rock, and is fituated about 2000 yards direct 
ly eaſt from the ſouth-eaſt angle of the town; they alſo raiſed a battery 


of two guns on the iſland. of Seringham, from which they fired acroſs. 
es, 533 
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the Caveri at the northern gate of the city, to interrupt the com- 1751. 
munication of the inhabitants with the river; theſe guns, as well! 
as thoſe on the French rock, were at too great a diſtance to make 
any impreſſion on the walls. By theſe works alone they hoped to 
reduce the city; the inſufficiency of them ſoon raiſed in the Engliſh 
battalion a contempt of their courage and military abilities, and, it was 
now that they began to be aſhamed of having retreated. before ſuch an 
enemy; and judging, as uſual, from events, to blame their commander 
for an excels of caution. in his retreat, of which. their own panicks had 
been the. principal cauſe : for captain Gingen was undoubtedly, a man 
of courage, and. had ſeen much ſervice in Europe.;. but having had: no 
experience againſt an Indian army, fell into the error of imagining that 
the cavalry of Chunda-ſaheb would a& with all the vigour of which 
their number and appearance ſeemed capable. His prudence, if im- 
proper before, became abſolutely neceſſary now, as the French had 
taken poſſeſſion of poſts in which they could do no harm to the town, 
but from which they could not be driven without great loſs: he there- 
fore determined to preſerve his men, whilſt the enemy fatigued their 
troops and exhauſted their ammunition to no purpoſe: and in this in- 
tention kept the greateſt part of the battalion and Sepoys encamped cloſe 
to the weſtern ſide of the town, where they were out of the reach of 
annoyance. | 
Jo fave that part of. the _—_ againſt 1 he. enemy's 3 
zander fired, a glacis was raiſed to ſuch a height as left nothing but the 
parapet expoſed; and the grenadiers, commanded by captain Dalton, 
were poſted behind this glacis: an entrenchment was flung up between 
the French rock and, the ſouth-eaſt; angle of the town, in which the 
company of Coffres were poſted; to protect from ſurprizes the Nabob's 
cavalry encamped to the ſouth; and to oppoſe the enemy's battery in 
the Wars two guns were ranger cloſe: 1 to the ſouthern bank. of the 
river. | 
To infilade _ the French mounted two guns on the Game fide of 
the river; but were one night driven from this poſt: by captain Dalton: 
they, a few. days after, ſurprized the Engliſh entrenchment oppoſite 
to the French rock, and carried off the captain and nine Coffres; and 


theſe. 
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1751. theſe two were the only enterprizes made on either fide during the month 
cf October. The enemy's batteries indeed fired conſtantly and ſmartly 
every day, and damaged ſome houſes, but made no impreſſion on the 
defences of the town; they ſupplied the defenders with a great 
number of cannon-balls, all of which had the Engliſh mark, being the 
ſame that the ſhips had fired againſt Pondicherry, with as little effect as 
they were now thrown away againſt Tritchanopoly. 
But although little was to be feared from the efforts of an enemy who 
ſeemed ignorant of the firſt principles of a regular attack, yet every 
thing was to be apprehended from the poverty to which the Nabob was 
reduced. His troops threatened to deſert : the expences of the Engliſh 
battalion, which uſed to be furniſhed from his treaſury, began to be 
defrayed by that of Fort St. David, and he had no reaſon to believe that 
they would continue to ſupport him any longer than there was a 
probability of extricating him out of his diſtreſſes; and theſe he foreſaw 
would increaſe every day, unleſs he could obtain an army equal to that 
of Chunda-ſaheb, whoſe ſuperiority had hitherto deterred the Engliſh 
troops from making any vigorous efforts. | 
The only prince in the peninſula from whoſe 8 and 
inclination, the Nabob could expect the aſſiſtance which he ſtood ſo 
much in need of, was the king of Myſore. The territory of this In- 
dian prince is bounded to the eaſt by the ſouthern part of the Carnatic, 
and the kingdom of Tritchanopoly; and to the weſt it extends, in ſome 
parts, within 30 miles of the ſea-coaſt of Malabar. His annual revenue 
is computed at 20,000000 of rupees; and the whole nation bore a mor- 
tal hatred to Chunda-ſaheb, who, during the time that he governed 
Tritchanopoly, formed a defign of conquering the country, and beſieged 
for ſeveral months Carour, the ſtrongeſt of their frontier towns to the 
eaſtward. The king of Myſore being an infant, the government was ad- 
miniſtered by his uncle, who acted with unlimited power: to this regent, 
called in the country, the Dallaway of Myſore, Mahomed- ally applied for 
aſſiſtance; and finding that the dread of Chunda-ſaheb's ſucceſſes was 
not alone a ſufficient motive to induce him to take up arms, he agreed to 
all the terms which the Myſorean demanded, and theſe were very ex- 
orbitant. The Nabob ratified the treaty by his oath, and the Dal- 
: | laway 
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laway ſet about afſiſting him with; efficacy. In conſequence of this ne- 1751. 
gociation, a party of 70 horſemen arrived at 'Fritchanopoly in the be- 


ginning of October from Sermgapatnam, the capital of Myſore. They 
brought five hundred thouſand rupees : great reſpect was ſhewn to their 
officer; and the day after his arrival a ſkirmiſh happened, which, 
though inconſiderable, gave him a favourable opinion of the Nabob's 
European allies. A platoon; with two or three eompanies of Sepoys, were 
ſent to cut down wood at a grove fituated about a mile and a half ſouth- 
caft from the city. The enemy having intelligence of this detachment, 
ſent a large body of cavalry to cut off their retreat: their march being diſ- 
covered from the rock in the city, the grenadiers, with ſome Sepoys, and 
one field piece, were ſent to ſupport the firſt party, and the troop of Myſo- 
reans accompanied them. Captain Dalton meeting the wood-carts loaded, 

ordered them to proceed to the town by a diſtant road, and forming the two 
parties into one column, with the field piece in front, marched towards 
the enemy, inſtead of returning directly to the city. He firſt met the 
Frencli-dragoons, who halted on a ſmall eminence to reconnoitre, and 
waited there until they received the fire of a platoon, on which they retreat- 
eld to bring up the body of Chunda-ſaheb's cavalry, Who remained at 
ſome diſtance in the rear. Theſe eame up ſome time after at full ſpeed, 
flouriſhing their ſwords, and made a halt within point blank ſhot; 
to draw the fire of the Engliſh troops before they charged; but cap · 
tain Dalton ordered his men to preſerve it, and wait with fixed bayo- 
nets. in cloſe order. The field piece alone was fired, and the firſt 


© ſhot diſmounted three Moors, and a few more diltliarpes put the- 


whole body to flight. They left 22 horſes killed on the plain, and the 
Myſoreans took frve priſoners, together with their horſes ; which at their 


return, a few days after, they carried in a kind of triumph to their own 


country. 


The French continued to bombard the town without any change in 


their pofition ; and in the latter end of November the king of Myſore's 


army began to aſſemble at Carour, ſituated about 50 miles from Tritcha- 


nopoly, and cloſe to the bank of the Coleroon ; he likewiſe took into 
his pay 6000 Morattoes, under the comm and of Morari-row, often 
mentioned in this hiſtory: looo of them were ſent to ſecond the efforts 
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1751, of captain Clive in the Arcot province ;. and in the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 500 under the command of Innis-Khan, a brave and active officer, 
came to Tritchanopoly. The day after their arrival, they went boldly 

| to reconnoitre the plain, where none of the Nabob's diſpirited cavalry 

g | | had ever ventured to ſhew themſelves, and finding a ſmall detached 

1 camp of about 200 horſe, which had lain four months unmoleſted near 

| the French rock; they rode into it {word in hand, and brought off every 

| thing they found with the greateſt compoſure, ſhewing no fear at 

1 the ſwarms of Chunda-ſaheb's cavalry, who mounted and marched to- 

1 wards them from their great camp. 

= After this exploit, the Morattoes went out Comal. 8 5 ſuc- 

| ceſſively to reconnoitre ; and Innis-Khan having obſerved that the 

1 | French dragocns were much more alert than any of Chunda-ſa- 

4 heb's cavalry, mounting and advancing on every alarm, he form- 

ed the deſign of drawing them into an ambuſcade; and having 

communicated his plan to captain Gingen, a party of Europeans, 

with two field pieces, were detached before day, who entering a 

large and deep water-courſe, which runs acroſs the plain to the 

ſouth of the city, concealed themſelves in it, within 400 yards of 

1 | the French rock, and at the ſame time Innis Khan, with 300 horſe- 

ö 5 6 men, marched out from his encampment on the weſt fide of. the 

| town. - The ſurface of the plain round Tritchanopoly i is very uneven, 

| | | and full of hollow ways. The Morattoe taking a large circuit, placed 

1 his men in a hollow, where, when diſmounted, they could not be per- 

i ceived either from the French rock or that in the city. Every 


f thing remained quiet in both camps until noon,” when 40 Morattoes, 
F mounted on the beſt horſes, ſet out from the camp, and keeping out of 
E cannon-ſhot- of the French rock, proceeded. to the eaſtward. of it, and 
then galloped ſword in hand directly to the enemy's camp, where they 

made no ſmall. hurry and confuſion, either cutting down or driving all 

the foragers they met quite up to the tents. This provoking the French, 
60 dragoons allied, and were followed ſlowly by 400 of Chunda-ſaheb's 

| : | cavalry. The Morattoes, retreated ſlowly before them, halting as they 
halted, but always keeping at the diſtance of muſket-ſhot from them: 

| and in this manner they led the enemy as far as the French rock, when 
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Mr. Piſchard, a brave officer, exaſpetated at the repeated deſiances of ſuch 1751. 

a handful of men, formed his troop, and leaving the Mooriſh cavalry; 

ſet out in purſuit of them at full ſpeed. They now flew before the dra- 

goons, until they had led them inſenſibly out of the reach of the French 
artillery on the rock, and beyond their own party in ambuſcade ; when 
theſe mounting in an inſtant, ſallied from the hollow way, and charged 

the dragoons impetuouſly in the rear, whilſt the flying party wheeling, 
attacked them with equal fury in front. The action was over in an 
inſtant; the French had only time to diſcharge a few piſtols, and were 
all cut to pieces, excepting 10, Who had not been able to keep up 
with the reſt. The detachment of Chunda- ſaheb's cavalry, either from 
cowardice, or ſuſpicion of the ſtratagem, never ſtirred from the rock; 

but the officer who commanded in that poſt detached 100 men to ſuccour 
his unfortunate friends. Lieutenant Truſler poſted in the entrench- 
ment oppoſite the rock, ſeeing them march, and not knowing the ſuc- 
ceſs of the Morattoes, immediately advanced with' the company of 
Coffrees to oblige the party to return, who finding all loſt on the plain, 
haſtened back and ſaved the rock, which Truſler was on the point of 
ee The ſucceſs of this ambuſcade diſpirited the enemy ſo much, 

that they ſuffered their dead to lay on the plain without venturing out 

to bury them; and when, two days after, the Engliſh went to per- 
n vw they found the. bodies devoured oy 0 
jackals. 

The At on the other "EOF were ſo marks" 8 ba 
conceived ſo deſpicable an opinion of the enemy, that they preſſed their 
allies to march out and offer them battle : promiſing, that if the Engliſh 
battalion would engage the French, they would take care that it ſhould 
not be in the leaſt incommoded by Chunda-ſaheb's cavalry, although 
theſe were-1 2,000, and they themſelves only 00. The reafonable ob- 
jections made to this hardy propoſal ſatisfied them, until the arrival of Ba- 
ſin- row with his body of 1000 men from the Arcot country; when think- 

ing that this reinforcement rendered them a full match for the enemy, they 
aſpired at the glory of finiſhing the war themſelves, and became more and 
more ſollicitous for a general engagement, in which they promiſed to 

E e _ charge 
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1751. hate the French” battellon on both Hanks: Giling "tithe" Bight 
89 1 to put any thing to a riſque until the Afri of che Mylste 
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atiny,” and of a e expected from Fort St David q they did 
nb; Klüple t6 tell them, that they ware tid the fag Gade In . 
thoſe they! Had ſeen fighting fo gallantly under cuptaid CU... 
In the nean time the army of Miyſore; wilt 40 Morattoes under 
Morari-row, had afſeinbled on the frowtier of Cirour ; atid the. regent, 
after many delays, at laſt yielded to the preſling ſollicitations of the Na- 
b, and prepared to march to Tritehanopoly7; when en ene | 
intelligence of his intention, ventured to detach a Rrong party of Eu- 
ropeans, cavalry and Sepbys,' to the village of Kiſtnavaram, ſituated 40 
miles to the welt of the city in the high road to Myſbre: they found the 
1770 although fortified, without a garriſon; and as ſoon as they were 
ö in poſſeſſion” 5 it, began to improve the defences, ſpreading a report, 
that if the Myſoreans offered to move; they would attack them, and 
afterwards pillage their country. This ſtopped the regent's march, and 
he wrote to the Nabob deſiring that a ſtrong party of Europeans might 
be ſent to his aſſiſtance without delay, as he was utterly ignorant of the 
manner in which he ought to erf ee —_— _ men wo 


Fought with muſketry and cannon. | bin baſi2ups: or - 


Lieutenant Truſler was detached on this ſervice with 40 pin and 
100 Sepoys; but it ſoon appearing that this force was inſufficient,” cap- 
tain Cope proceeded with 100 more Europeans and 2 ſmall field pieces, 


He was inſtructed to diſlodge'the enemy at all events, and found them 
poſted in a much ſtronger ſituation than he expected. The village 


was incloſed by a mud wall, flanked by round towers, and in the 


center of it was a fott: the northern ſide was cloſe to the bank of 


the Coleroon, and the other ſides were ſurrounded by fa deep moraſs, 
paſſable only in one part to the weſtward; to defend which, the 
French had flung up on an eminence” an entrenchment at the diſtance 
of gun-ſhot from the village. Captain Cope encamped to the weſt of 
this eminence, which he intended to attack before day! break, but by 


ſome miſtake the troops were not ready before the ſun was riſen, by which 


time the enemy had reinforced the poſt, and had lined ſeveral banks 


and 
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its and OED followed. by he rell. ee 2 
ceived a ſhot through the body, as he ſtood encouraging them. on the 
tap of the bank; and ſoon after, captain Cope, returning with a pla 
ffom the reſerve, was mortally wounded ; on which diſaſters the whole 
party retreated, to their camp in diſorder. 

Captain Dalton, was, ſent from. Tritehanqpoly ta take the command, 
404 found the detachment joined by the van of the Myſore army; and 
two days after the regent himſelf came up with the reſt: the whole con- 
ſiſted of 12000 horſe and 8000 foot, including the Morattoes. He im- 
mediately deſired a conference with captain Dalton, whom he received 
with great politeneſs, admiring, not without aſtoniſhment, the martial 
appearance and regularity of the. Engliſh; troops; and forming naturally 
the fame high opinion. of the French, he declared, that he ſhould 
neither expoſe his men nor loſe time in attacking them, but proceed at 


midnight with half the army directiy to Tritchanopoly by another road 


at ſome diſtance on the plain, leaving the reſt with captain Dalton, whom 
he requeſted to divert the enemy's attention by a falſe attack until he \ was 
out of the reach of danger: and, not content with theſe, precautions, he 
deſired that ſome Europeans might accompany him as a ſafeguard to his 
perſon. Theſe diſpoſitions anſwering the purpoſe for which the detach- 
ment was ſent, . captain Dalton encouraged. him in his reſolution, and at 
midnight began to ſkirmiſh againſt the enemy's poſts, which be kept 


alarmed until morning, by which time the rear of the regent's diviſion 


was out of ſight. This ſervice, proved to be much more neceſſary than 
it firſt appeared to be: for ſuch was the military ignorance of the My- 
foreans, that they were diſcovered in the night paſſing. acroſs the plain 
with ten thouſand lights, as if al had been qlareang, | in the Proceſſion 
of an Indian wedding. 

The next day the reſt of their army. 6 off, defiring captain Dalton to 
remain before the village until they were out of fight, and promiſed 
to halt and wait for him; but they were no ſooner out of danger than 


e away to join the regent. Some hours after, the Engliſh de- 
Ee 2 tachment 
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. tachment decarmped,, and paſſing; by Kiſtnavaram without maleſtatiön 
from the garriſon, returned to Tritchanopoly, Where they arrived oni the 
bth.of February, and the French ſoon after. recalled.their detachments /v, 
„The, junction of the Myſoreans determined the king af Tanjore to 
declare for the Nabob; and ſoon. after their arrival, he ſent to Tritcha« 
no ly 3000 horſe; and 2000 foot, under the command of his general 
nack-jee., The  Polygar Tondeman, whoſe: country lies between 
Tanjore and Madura ei ent 409: horſe. and 3000 Cera: [theſe 


2 
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19 25 e. Tritchanoboly and, Cape, Comarin,; z. „Aeeir, name in their 
own language ſignifies Thieves, and juſtly, deſcribes their character: their 
weapon Is a pike 18 feet long, with which. they creep along the ground, 
and uſe i it with great addreſs, in; ambuſcades ; . but the. principal ſervice 
| they, tender to an army,.us, by ſtealing or killing the horſeg of the enr- 
mys camp. Thus the force of Mahomed- ally became on a ſudden ſu- 
perior to that of Cbunda-ſaheb; for the troops of his allies joined to 
his own, formed a body of 20,000 cavalry, 6000 of which were Mo- 
rattges, and. of 20,000 infantry. The army of Chunda-ſfaheb hag likewiſe, 
fince their arrival before Tritchanopoly, been augmented to 1.5, oo hort 
and 20,00 foot, by the junction of 3000 horſe commanded by-Allum- 
Khan, the goyernor. of Madura, and of 4000 Peans and Colleries be- 
longing, to the Polygar, Morawa, whoſe country lies to the ſouth of the 
kingdom of Tanjore. The king of Myſore, impatient to be put in noſe. 
ſcion of the places which Mahomed-ally had agreed to make in re- 
turn for his aſſiſtance, preſſed the Engliſh battalion to make à ge- 
neral attack on the enemy with the whole army, and Morari-rous, 
the, Morattoe, ſeconded him very ſtrongly in this propoſal but cap- 
tain Gingen knowing that theſe Indian troops, were capable of render- 
ing very little ſeryice againſt fortified, poſts, defended, by Europeans, and 
conlidering that if the Engliſh battalion, on whom the brunt would Lay, 
ſhould ſuffer ſevercly in theſe attacks, ſuch a loſs would be irreparable, he 
me: to wait until he was, reinforced by a body of Europeans, which 
re preparing t to take the field in the province of Arcot. 
1 = the ſcattered, troops of Raja-ſaheb no ſooner ſaw the Engliſh 
retire to their garriſons, after the taking of Conjevaram, than they re- 
| aſſembled 
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affenle andurmowed, (inthe! beginning of January, own to the eas | 
coaſto carrying their” ravages Inte the bare territory of rad 
wherexhef bufnt feberaf es, and Plundeted the country houſes bullt 

the(Bnblith ut the foot” of SE Thomas mount: aftet theſe hoſtilities, 


they returned te Cinfevithin! and Having repaired the damages the pa- 
gods had fultaine® from the Engliltt, they gartifoned it with 300 Sepoys, 


and then kept the Held between this" place and the fort of Ponomalee, 
which they forietirmes tlireatened to attack. The violences they com- 
mitted; and the \eortefbitions they Ievied, impaired the Nabob's as we 

28 the Company's reventies I much, tat the pteſidency FOR 0 
make an effort, with all the force! they could aſſemble, to reduce this 
enemy before they ſent a reinforcement to Tritchanopoly. Captain Clive 
appointed; to che See and Se in the beginning of February ts 
Madrafs, where; whilſt he was enployed in levying Sepoys, 4 detachi- 
ment df 1e Furopeans' arrived frbm Bengal: 'with' theſe, and 80 more 
from the garriſon of Madrafs, he took the field the 2d of February, 
and was thé Fame day joined by 200 Europeans and 500 Sepoys from 
the "gatrifon of Arcot. His whole force united conſiſted of 386 Eu- 
fopeans; 1300 Sepoys, with 6 field pieces: the enemy were 2 500 o horſe, A 
20⁰ Sefidys; and 400 Europeans, with à large train of artiflery 
and, -novwithilanding this ſuperiority; they no Tooner Heard of 'the 5 
preparations! that the Engliſh" were making to attack them, than 
they fortified themſelves "ſtrongly in their camp at Vendalore, 4 Vil- 
lage Hitusted about 25 miles ſouth-weſt of Madraſs. Captain Clive 
muarched towards therm with an intent of attacking their camp by ſur⸗ 
ptize in the fear; but had not proceeded far before he received informa- 
tion that they had ſuddenly abandoned it, and had diſperſed with the 
appearance of people tetfified by ſome diſaſter,” in fo much' that it was be- 
lieved they hid -tectived news of ſotne bad ſucceſs at Tritehanopoly, and 


were hurrying tfüther to reinforce the army of Chunda- ſaheb. TheEng- 


liſh however continued their march, and took poſſeſſion of the ground os 
enemy had quitted, where, ſome hours after, intelligence was ee. 
all the diſperſed pattieb were teunited at'Corfevaram..” It Was then I 
doubted that they bach received ante af the * Weakneſs of the enten 
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17521 av hcot; tabs schey intended to tale a of it by:mak+ 
i s ſudden aſſault on the fort. Captain Clive therefore mate a 
foroed march of 20 miles to — the garriſon of the 
pagoda ſurtendered on the firſt ſummons; and a few houts aſten, the 

comecture which had been made of the enemy s intention was verified hy 

news that they were in full march towards Arcot, The troops were tog 

much fatigued to follow y them immediately, but the next day took the 

ing officer at Arcot, adviſing that they had entered the town, and {kir- 

miſhed againſt the fort with muſketry_ for ſeveral hours, in expectation 

that the gates would have been opened to them by two officers of the 
Engliſh Sepoys, with whom: they had carried on a correſpondence; 
but that the plot had been diſcovered, and the enemy finding their ſignals 
not anſwered, had quittod the city with precipitation, and it was not yet 
known what rout they: had taken, In this deni it was determined 
to haſten to Arcot. . 

The army artivod in fight — Sen at ſun-ſet, when: the wn 
marching in the high road without ſuſpicion, were fired upon 
from the right at no greater diſtance than 250 yards, by nine pieces 
of cannon Theſe were the French artillery, poſted in a thick groye 
of mango trees, which had a ditch and a bank in front: the fire did 
ſome: miſchief before it could be either anſwered or avoided ; but luckily 
there was a water-courle-at a little diſtance to the left of the road, in 
which the infantry were ordered to take ſhelter, and the baggage to 
march back half a mile with one of the field pieces and a platoon to 
defend it; and two field pieces, ſupported by a platoon of Europeans with 
200 Sepoys, were detached to oppoſe Raja-ſaheb's cavalry which appeared 
extending themſelves on the plain to the left of the water-courſe; in the 
mean time the reſt of the artillery, drawn up on the right, anſwered the 
enemy's fire from the grove: the French infantry entered the water- 
cœurſe, and advanced along it in a column of fix men in front: the 
Engliſch formed in the fame order, and a fire was kept up on both ſides 
for two hours, by moon- light, during which neither ventured to come 
touthe puſh of ' bayonet. - The enemy 8 _ made ſeveral un- 
tics | ſucceſsful 
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facorlsful attacks both on the party oppoſed. to chem, and the baggage 17592. 
in the rear: but their artillery in the grove being anſvreretil only bj 
three pieces of eannon, did execution in proportion to this fuperiori- 
ty, and either killed or diſabled ſo many of the "Engliſh: Sonnet 
that prudence ſeemed to dictate à retreat, unleſs their cannon could 
de taken. Captain Clive did not deſpair of this laſt reſource, and 
at ten at night ſent one Shawlum; a ſetjeant, who ſpoke the chun- 
try languages, with a fewy Sepoys to reconnoitte: be returned und 
reported that the enemy had poſted no guards in the rear of the 
grove; on which intelligence 200 of the beſt Europeans and 4⁰⁰ 
Sepoys were immediately ordered to proceed thither under the com- 
mand of lieutenant Keene, with Shawlum as their guide. Captain Clive 
himſelf accompanied the detachment half way; and on his return found 
tlie troops he had left fighting in the water- eourſe ſo much diſpitited by 
the departure of Keene's detachment, that they were on the poirt of 
taking flight, and ſome had already run away ; he, however, not wath- 
out difficulty, rallied them, and the firing was renewed. In the mean 
time Keene taking a large circuit, came directly oppoſite to the 
rear of the grove, and halted at the diſtanee of 300 yards from it, 
whilft enlign Symmonds advanced alone to examine the enemy's diſpo- 
ſition. This officer had not proceeded far before he came to a deep 
trench, in which a large body, conſiſting of all the enemy's Sepoys, 
Whoſe ſervice had not been demanded in the water=courſe; were ſitting 
dom to avoid the random ſhots of the fight: They challenged 
Synimonds, and prepared at firſt to ſhoot him, but deceided by his ſpeak« 
ing French, ſuffered him to paſs as a French officer; he then went on to 
the grove, where he perceived, beſides the men employed at the guns; 
100 Europeans ſtationed to ſupport them,” who only kept a loo out 
towards the field of battle, and paſſing in his return at a diſtance to 
the right of the trench wire he had found the'enemy's Sepoys, he re- 
Joined his own detachment ;*who immediately marched by the ſame way 
he had returned, and enter the grove unperecived; gave their fire in a 
general volley at the diſtance' of 30'yards, It fell heavy, and-aſtoniſhed 


the enemy ſo much that they did not return a my ſhot, but inſtantly 
aban- 
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1752- abandoned their guns, every man endeavouring to fave himſelf by 
worm precipitate flight. Many of them ran into a choultry in the grove, 
where they were fo crowded together that they were not able to make uſe 
of their arms. The Engliſh drew up before the choultry, and to ſpare 
the impending {laughter of their fire, offered quarter, which was ac- 
 cepted- with joy, and the . Frenchmen coming out one by one, as 
they were ordered, delivered up their arms, and were made priſoners. 
The Engliſh. troops fighting at the water-courſe were immediately con- 
vinced of the ſucceſs of the detachment, by the ſudden filence of the 
enemy's. artillery : but the | enemy's. infantry; remained ignorant of it, 
and continued the fight, until ſome of the fugitives from- the grove in- 
formed them of the diſaſter, on: which they immediately took flight, 
and their horſe diſperſed at the ſame time. The field being thus cleared, 
the whole army united, and remained under arms until day-break, 
ben they found themſelves in poſſeſſion of nine field pieces, three 
cohorn mortars, and 60 European priſoners. - They likewiſe counted 
zo dead on the field, and not leſs, than 300 Sepoys: for the enemy 
had expoſed theſe troops more freely than the others. Of the Eng- 
liſh, 40 Duropeans and 30 Rog were killed, and a greater number of 
both wounded. ' 

Part of the 8 took ſhelter in the neighbourias fort of 4 
pauk, which was ſummoned to ſurrender; but the governor return- 
et anſwer, that the troops of Raja-faheb were much more numerous 
chan his garriſon, and, contrary to his inclination, intended to defend 
the fort: a detachment was therefore ſent to inveſt it, but be- 
fore they ere the fugitives abandoned it, upon which he ſub- 
mitted, 

From hence the © troops proceeded to Arcot, and the next day marched 
towards Veloor, not in expectation of reducing the place, but in hopes 
that ſome hoſtilities would induce Mortiz-ally to pay a contribution, or 
4 leaſt to deliver up the elephants and baggage, which Raja-ſaheb had 
ited in his fort ſoon after he had raiſed the ſiege of Arcot; 
| pt before the troops came in fight of Veloor, Captain Clive received an 


* from the r of Fort St. David, to me thither with all his 
R 1 Ns „ | | | force, 
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oro, for it o deter pd em Tritchangpol 52. 
en changed ng 85 e & che ce, g . 
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town projected by th 4 Vanity. of. Mr, P ix to, e "that 
_deteſtablc action, and called Perle, the town. 6 Pu- 
2 vitory : f 1 1s ſaid, that he Fa preparing a "column, with a 
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St. David. 1 che whole march c no eher (Fa a Tha * — 
of the.cnemy's troops. The defeat atCouvrej Oauk ſucceeding to thejr former 
diſgraces, intirely broke their force as Fo as their ſpirits their horſe 
either diſbanded, or took ſervice with the governors in the provintes 
who fill acknowledged Chunda-ſaheb ; and the French troops and Se- 
poys were recalled to Pondicherry, where Mr. Dupleix was ſo incenſed 
againſt Raja-ſahch, that he would not ſuffer him for ſeveral days to ap- 
pear in his preſence. Thus the Engliſh. ſucceſſes 1 in the Carnatic recover- 
ed to Mahomed-ally an extent of country 30 wiles in bteadth and 60 in 
length, the annual revenues of which, including that of the fardbus 
pagoda at Tripaty, amounted to 490,000 Pagogas. P 
Three days after their arrival at Fort St. David, the troops were ready 
to take the field again under the command of captain Clive, when „on 
che 15th of March, major Lawrence arrived from England, and two 
days after put himſelf at the head of the detachment. It conlifted of 
499 Europeans and 1190 Sepoys, with eight field pieces, who. eſcoxt- 
ang a large quantity of military Rores, marched. through the kin 8 of 
Tanjoreis country towards Tritchanc po). | 
Here the Myſoreans and  Morattoes were 10 much diſpleaſed 
With the precaution of captain Gingen, Who conſtantly refuſed . to 
attack the enemy's poſts. before he was joined by the expected reinforce- 
ment, that the Dalloway of Mylore, diſtreſſed by the great expences of 
his army, had more than once been, on the point of returning to his 
0 . however, him the Nabob appeaſed, by making oyer 
„ the 
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the revenues of all the diſtricts which had been recbvered ſince his 
arrival: but Morari-row was fo exaſperated by this inactivity, which 
deprived his troops of opportunities to get plunder, and removed tlie 
proſpect of more important acquifitions, which he expected from this 
war; that he meditated defection, and began to treat with Chunda- 
ſaheb. 

Both armies were ecjually ſollicitous of the fate of the e Ming re- 
inforcement, and Mr. Dupleix ſent repeated orders to Mr. Law, who 
commanded the French battalion, to intercept them at all events. They 


arrived on the 26th of March at a fort belonging to the king of Tan- 


jore, within 20 miles of Tritchanopoly ; where they depoſited. a large 


part of the ſtores, which would have retarded their march and embar- 


| raſſed their operations. The next day proceeding along the high road, 


which paſſeth within point blank ſhot- of Coilady, major Lawrence 
received intelligence that the enemy had poſted at this fort a ſtrong party 


with artillery : on which he ordered his guides to look out for another 
road; but they, by ſome miſtake, led him within reach of the very 
ſpot he wanted to avoid, and tlie troops were unexpectedly fired upon by 


fix pieces of cannon from acroſs the Caveri. To divert this fire from the 
baggage, amongſt which it created no ſmall confuſion, it was anſwered 


from the rear diviſion of guns conſiſting of four field pieces, ſu pported 


by 100 Europeans, under the command of captain Clive, whilſt the line 


EN oß inclining to the left, which direction ſoon brought them 
out of the enemy's reach, but not before 20 Europeans were killed. 


They then halted, and were joined by the rear divifion, after which they 
continued their march without meeting any farther interruption, and in 


the evening halted within 10 miles of Tritchanopoty. From hence captain 
Gingen detached in the night 100 Europeans, with 50 dragoons, who 
joined the reinforcement before morning ; and at day-break captain - ah 
ton was likewife detached from the city with his own company of 

' nadiers, and another of the battalion, in all 200 Europeans, 400 8555 
and four field pieces, who were ordered to lay at a roek called the 8 ugar- 
- loaf,” about three miles ſouth of the French rock, from whence they 
were to join the reinforcement, as ſoon as it came in ſight, - 
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In the mean time the major advanced towards Elimiſerum. This is 1752. 
a rock with a fortified pagoda on the ſummit, where the French had 


mounted cannon: it is ſituated three miles to the ſouth-eaſt of the French 
rock; and between theſe two poſts the greateſt part of the enemy's army 
were drawn. up in order of battle: the reſt were in a line which extend- 
ed from the French rock to the village of Chuckleyapollam by the river- 
ſide. The major informed of this diſpoſition made to ſurround him if 


he paſſed to the north of Elimiſerum, directed his march to the ſouth of 
it; and before he came in ſight of the enemy, the whole of the confede- 
rate troops were in the field, and by their appearance deterred them from 


making any detachments to attack him. At noon, captain Dalton's 
party, with the Myſoreans and the Nabob's troops, met him half-way 
between Elimiſerum and the ſugar-loaf rock, whilſt Morari-row with the 
Morattoes remained ſkirmiſhing faintly with the enemy. 


The ſun ſtriking exceſſively hot, the troops were ordered to halt ang 
refreſh themſelves ; but in leſs than half an hour the ſcouts came in at 


full ſpeed, bringing intelligence that the whole of the enemy's army 
was advancing, and that the fire of their cannon had put the Morattoes 


to flight: theſe ſoon after came up, and forming with the reſt of the 
allies in the rear of the Europeans and Sepoys, followed * ſlowly at a 


diſtance. 
Captain Clive having e the enemy, . that 


there was a large choultry, with ſome ſtone buildings, not far from the 
front of the French battalion, which they, buſied in forming their 
line, had neglected to take poſſeſſion of. On this advice he was 
ordered to proceed with the firſt diviſion of artillery, ſupported by 


the grenadiers, as faſt as poſfible to the choultry, whilſt the reſt of 


the column moved up ſlowly in regular order. The enemy, inſtead of 
ſending a detachment to prevent him, contented themſelves with can- 


nonading as their battalion advanced, which approached within 800 yards 


of the choultry by the time he arrived there. They now made a puſh. 
againſt his artillery, which was ſo well pointed, that it kept them at 
a diſtance until the reſt of the battalion and Sepoys came up. The 


confederate oops, unwilling to expoſe their horſes to a cannonade, 
bt f 7 halted. 
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75%. halted at 2 diſtance; bot thoſe of Chindi-ſaheb; corirtanded by 
Allum- Khan, the governor 6f Madura, R kept cloſe to the reat of the 
French. A cannonade enfüed, without doubt, for the time it laſted, 
the hotteſt that had ever been ſeen on the plains of Indoftan ; for the 
Freneli fired front 22 pieces of cannon and the Engliſh from nine. Such 
of the Engliſh trobps as were not employed at the guns found ſhelter 
behind ho chowfry and the buildings near it, whilft the whole of the 
enemy army fi&bd expoſed on the open plain, ſuffering in propor- 
tion to this diſadvantage. The French battalion in half an hour began 
to waver, and drew off their guns to a greater diſtance, upon which the 
Engliſn advariced thr artiſtery, and the meti 6f the bittalion who' fup- 
ported therfi were ordered to fit down with their atins grounded; by which 
pietatitioh any lives were ſaved. They Milt continued to retreat, but 
Chunda-faheb's cavalry kept their grotnd for ſome time, and ſuſtain- 
ech the cannonade wicht much more firmmeſs than had ever been obſerved 
in Indian trobps: they were ſpirited by the example of their commander, 
Allum-Rhan, whoſe head was at length taken off by 4 cunnon- ball, as 
he wis encouraging them to advance; on which drfaſter they gave way 
and retreated Tikewiſe: The Captains Clive and Dalton continuing to ad- 
vince with the firſt divifion of artillery, followed the French, who' flung 
themſelves into a great water-courſe near the French rock, where they 
were on the point of being enfiladed by a fire that would have made 
great havock amongſt them, when major Lawrence; ſatisfied with the 
advantages that had Been gained, and unwilling to expoſe the men to. 
more fatigue under ſuch a burning fun; ordered the pirſuit to teaſe... 
Seven men of the battalion were ſtruck dead by the heat, and 14 were 
Killed or difabled by the cannonade. The French loſt about 40 men, 

and 300 of Chunda- ſaheb's troops, with-28 5 horſes and an elephant, 
were fbund dead on the plain. The ſucceſs of this day might have 

been much greater, had the confederate troops behaved with common 
activity, inſtead of which they remained at a diſtance! idle ſpectators; 

nor could they be preyailed on to make a ſingle charge, even when 

the enemy's cavalry retreated. This inactio proceeded not from want 

of bravery, but from the treachery of Morari-row, who being at this 
time in treaty with Chunda-ſaheb, was unwilling to bring his Morat- 
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toes to action; and ſuch was the opinion entertained of their courage, 1752. 
that none of the reſt of 2 allies would venture to fight W —— 
them. 

Major Lawrence tominuing his + arrived in the PENN it 
Tritchanopoly, and the next day conferred with the Nabob and the other 
generals on the plan of their future operations: they concurred in opinion 

that a general attack ſhould be made without delay on the enemy's camp; 
but when the time was to be fixed, he found both Moors and Indians ſo 
attached to lucky and unlucky days, that ſeveral were likely to be loſt: 
before they would agree in the notion of a fortunate hour, without which 
none of them thought it ſafe to venture an engagement: Im the mean 
time, thinking it not prudent to ſuffer the enemy to recover from the im- 
preſſion which they had received on the day of his arrival, he determined 
to attempt as much againſt them as could be executed with his own force; 
and perceiving that the French poſts were too ſtrongly fortified to be 
carried without the aſſiſtance of the whole army, he reſolved to at- 
tack the camp of Chunda- ſaheb, which extended along the river 

_ without entrenchments. On the 1ſt of April at night, captain Dalton, 
with 400 men, was ordered to march, and, by taking a large circuit, 
to come in at the eaſtern extremity of his camp, which he was to 
enter, beat up, and ſet fire to. The Engliſh troops, from their long 
activity, knew fo little of the ground about Tritchanopoly, that they 
were obliged to truſt to Indian guides; and theſe being ordered to con- 
duct them out of the reach of the enemy's advanced poſts, fell into the 
other extreme, and led them ſeveral miles out of their way, and chtough 
ſuch bad roads, that when the morning-ſtar appeared, they found them- 
ſelves. between Elimiſerum and the French rock, two miles from Chunda- 
faheb's camp, and in the center of all their poſts. The approach of 
day not only rendered it impoſſible to ſurprize the enemy, as was intended, 
but likewiſe expoſed the party, if they perſiſted, to the danger of being 
furrounded by-their whole force: it was therefore determined to march 
back without delay to Tritchanopoly. The French diſcovered them as they 
were retreating, and gueſſing at the intention for which they had been 
ſent, thought themſelves no longer ſafe to the ſouth of the Caveri, and 


took the reſolution of retreating that very day to the . on the iſland. 
Chunda- 
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1752, Chunda- ſaheb ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this reſolution, for which indeed there 
appeared no neceſſity; but finding that he could not prevail on Mr. Law 


to alter it, he gave orders for his own troops to croſs the river likewiſe. 
The retreat, as is uſual when meaſures have not been previouſly con- 
certed, was made with ſo much precipitation, that his army had time 
to tranſport only a part of their baggage, but none of the vaſt quantity 
of proviſions with which they had ſtored their magazines; theſe they 
therefore ſet fire to. The French carrying off their artillery, abandoned 
all their poſts excepting Elimiſerum, and before the next morning the 
whole army was on the iſland, where Mr. Law took up his quarters 


in the pagoda of Jumbakiſna; of Chunda-ſaheb's troops ſome went 


into the pagoda of Seringham, others encamped under the northern 
wall, and the reſt een farther W N wo _ or the: 
Coleroon. 3 
The next day, captain Dalton was ſent with the company of gre- 
nadiers, ſome Morattoes and Sepoys, to attack Elimiſerum: the party 
had with them two pieces of cannon and a mortar, the tranſporting 
of which through bad roads prevented them from arriving near the place 
before night, when captain Dalton with two others advanced to recon- 
noitre. Diſcovering no centinels, and finding the gate of the wall 
which ſurrounds the foot of the rock open, they concluded that the 


place was abandoned, and entering, began to aſcend the ſteps which 


led to the pagoda on the ſummit; but before they got there, the enemy 
alarmed by the neighing of the horſes, ran to their guns and fired upon the 
detachment, which they diſcovered, firſt by the light of their matches, 


and ſoon after by the blaze of ſome huts, to which the Morattoes, as is 


their cuſtom, had ſet fire. The ſmoke of the guns, and the dark- 
neſs of the night, enabled captain Dalton and his "companions to 
retreat unperceived; and as ſoon as he rejoined the detachment, he ſent 
ſome men to lodge themſelves under cover of a bank before the lower 

gate, where they were directed to remain until morning, in order to 

prevent the enemy from making their eſcape. But this party, deſirous 
of ſignalizing themſelves, imprudently exceeded their orders, and enter- 
ing the lower gate, ran up the ſteps, and endeavoured to force the doors 
of the pagoda above; where they were received with a ſmart fire, which 
LT | | ſoon 
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ſoon obliged them to retreat with five Europeans and ten Sepoys 1 / g2- 


- wounded. A reinforcement, was immediately ſent to ta te charge of 
the bank, and all remained quiet until morning, when the enemy per- 
_ ceiving that preparations were making to bombard them, ſurrendered. 
Fifteen Europeans, thirty Sepoys, and two pieces of cannon, one of them 
a fine 18 pounder, were found here; the ſmaller piece of cannon, 
with ſome Sepoys were left to garriſon this poſt, the reſt returned with 
the other gun to Tritchanopoly, which was: preſented to the Nabob 
as the firſt trophy that had been taken during the campaign. T'wo 
days after, the grenadiers, who had always behaved with the ſpirit pe- 
culiar to this claſs of ſoldiers, gained another advantage. The great 
men of the allied army complained, that they were much diſturbed in 
their daily ablutions in the Caveri, by a gun which fired from a choul- 
try lying half-way between the pagoda of Seringham and the river. 

Captain Dalton was ſent to attack this poſt, who concealed his men be- 

hind an old wall on the bank of the river, where they waited till near 

noon, when the great heat of the ſun induced a part of the enemy's 

guard to return to the camp, and the reſt to retire into the choul- 


try to ſleep: the grenadiers then ruſhed acroſs the river, which was 


fordable, and entered the poſt with ſo much rapidity that they took 
the gun before the enemy had time to fire it more than once: it was 
brought away without any oppoſition, for ſome field pieces had been 
ſent to the river-fide to cover the retreat. 
Events of ſuch a nature as the attacks of Elimiſerum and the chavkey, 
as well as ſeveral others, which appear in the courſe of this work, would 
have no influence in ſuch ſanguinary wars as moſt writers have only thought 
worthy of their attention: and theſe details may therefore by many be deem- 
ed equally tireſome and ſuperfluous; but the ſtreſs of this Indian war lying 
on the European allies, who rarely have exceeded a thouſand men on a ſide, 


the actions of a fingle platoon in India may have the ſame influence on 


the general ſucceſs, as the conduct of a whole regiment in Europe: and 
to give a juſt idea of the ſuperiority of European arms, when oppoſed 
to thoſe of Indoſtan, is one of the principal intentions of this narrative. 
The new activity which began to appear in the Engliſh battalion, induced 
Morari-row to relinquiſh his correſpondence with Chunda-ſaheb, and 
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17. impreſſed the enemy with terrors equal to thoſe which they had for- 
merliy raiſed both in the' Engliſh and the Nabob's army: there ſeem- 
- ed to be no ſenſe in tlieir councils. The whole Carnatic lay before them, 
. and by retreating into it they might protract the war until the want of 
money thould decide the conteft ; but inſtead. of taking this ſtep, they 
ſuffered themſelves to be captivated by the apparent ſtrength of the two 
pagoclas, and determined to ſtand their ground here, notwithſtanding 
that, by the deſtruction of their magazines, they were already reduced 
to the neceſſity of fetching their proviſions from à great diftance : they 
were afraid to fight, and aſhamed to retreat, | 
At the ſame time nothing but a reſolution juſtified bps feos ds, 
and bordering in appearance on raſhneſs, ſeemed capable of putting a 
ſpoedy end to the war, of which the expences had now greatly diſtreſſed 
the Eaſt India company's mercantile affairs. The intimac and confidence 
with which major Lawrence diſtinguiſhed capt. Clive, permitted this officer 
to ſuggeſt to him the reſolution of dividing the army anto two bodies, and 
detaching one of theſe under his own command to the north of theColeroon, 
-whilſt the other remained to the ſouth of the Caverĩ: this was riſquing the 
vchole to gain the whole; far if the enemy ſhould overpower one of 
theſe bodies, by attacking it with their whole force, the Nabob's affairs 
would again be reduced to the brink of ruin; and if they neglected or 
failed in this attempt, they wauld infallibly be ruined themſelves. The 
propoſal, hardy as it was, was adopted hy the major without any heſita- 
tion; and with a ſpirit of equity rarely poſſeſſed by cornpetitors for glory, 
he was fo far from taking umbrage at the author of this maſterly ad- 
vice, that he determined in his on mind to give him the command of a 
ſeparate body, although he refrained from declaring his intention until 
he could reconcile it to the reſt of the captains in the battalion, who 
were all of them his ſuperiors in rank; but the ſcheme was no ſooner 
propoſed to the Nabob and the generals of the alliance, than the 
Morattoes and Myſoreans removed the difficulty, by declaring that 
they would not make any detachments of their troops if they were 
to be commanded by any other perſon. It was neceſſary to reduce the 
poſts of which the enemy were in poſſeſſion to the north of the Cole- 
roon; to. intercept the reinforcements which might come from Pondli- 
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| cherry through the ſtreights of Utatoor ; and above all, that captain 17 52.. 
Clive's diviſion ſhould not be out of the reach of a forced march from wv 


the reſt of the army encamped near Tritchanopoly, leſt the whole of the 
enemy's force ſhould fall upon him before major Lawrence could 


move to. his aſſiſtance. It was therefore determined to chuſe ſuch a 
central ſituation between the ſtreights of Utatoor and the Coleroon . 


as would beſt anſwer all theſe intentions. Every thing being ſettled, 
captain Clive began his march in the night of the 6th of April with 400 
Europeans, 700 Sepoys, 3900 Morattoes under the command of Innis- 
Khan, 1000 of the Tanjorine horſe, and eight pieces of artillery, two 
of which were battering cannon, and fix of them field pieces. To 
conceal their march, they croſſed over into the iſland three miles to the 
eaſtward of Jumbakiſtna. The number of deep water-courſes which 
interſected this part of it, rendered the tranſporting of the cannon dif- 
ficult and laborious; and whilſt the Europeans were employed at one 
of the water-courſes, a body of the enemy's Sepoys, returning from 
Coilady with a convoy of oxen laden with proviſions, came up, intend- 


ing to paſs at the ſame place; and before they could retreat, received 


two or three ſmart vollies, which killed ſeveral of them. 

The troops having paſſed the Coleroon before morning, nroceeded 
ſeven miles to the north of it, and took poſſeſſion of the village of Sa- 
miavaram, in which are two pagodas about a quarter of a mile diſtant 
mo each other, one on each fide of the high road leading to Uta- 

: theſe were allotted for the quarters of the Europeans and Sepoys ; 
8 were immediately flung up before the gates, and a redoubt 
capable of receiving all the cannon was conſtructed to command the 
road to the north and ſouth. The Morattoes and Tanjorines encamped 
round the. pagodas. 

Whilſt the army were employed i in theſe works, a party from Sering- 
ham took poſſeſſion of Munſurpet, a pagoda ſituated near the high road 
between Pitchandah and Samiavaram. It commanded a view of the 
country ſeveral miles; which advantage, joined to that of its ſituation, 
rendered it the beſt advanced poſt that could be choſe by either fide ; a 
detachment was therefore immediately ſent to diſlodge the enemy, 
who defended themſelves all day, killing an officer, three Europeans, 
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— — and eee in the night made their my to mann undiſ- 


coveret. 

The next day a * of Sepoys, with a N IR, were FOO 
ed to attack Lalguddy, a mud fort fituated about ſeven miles to the caſt 
of Seringham, cloſe to the bank of the Coleroon, and oppoſite to the 
eaſtern part of the enemy's late encampment to the ſouth of the Caveri. 
They kept a garriſon of Sepoys here, intending to make it an interme- 
diate magazine of provifions, which were to be brought from hence to 
their camp on the ifland as opportunity offered. The Sepoys attack- 
ing the fort by eſcalade, carried it after a faint reſiſtance, and found 
here a quantity of grain ſufficient for ten hs men for two 
months. | 

Mr. Dupleix, againſt whoſe orders Mr. Law had retreated to the 


north of the Caveri, was much alarmed at the critical ſituation to 


which the army of Chunda-ſaheb and his own troops were redu- 
ced. He, however, with his uſual perſeverance and activity, deter- 
mined to make the greateſt efforts he was able to reinforce them ; ; 
and immediately on receiving news that captain Clive was en- 
camped at Samiavaram, detached 120 Europeans, 500 Sepoys, 
and four ficld pieces, with a large convoy of proviſions and 
ftores. This party was led by Mr. D'Auteuil, who was empower⸗ 
ed to take the command from Mr. Law. They arrived on the 
14th of Aprit at Utatoor, and intended, by making a large circuit 
to the weſt of Samiavaram, to gain in the night the bank of 
the Coleroon. The fate of the two armies depended in a great 


meaſure upon the ſucceſs or miſcarriage of this convoy and reinforce- 


ment. Captain Clive apprized of Mr. D*Auteuil's intention, ſet out 
the ſame night with the greateft part of his force to intercept him ; 
but Mr. D'Auteuil receiving advice of his approach, immediately turn- 
ed back and regained tue fort; on which captain Clive return- 
ed with the utmoſt expedition to Samiavaram, where he arriv- 
ed in the morning. In the afternoon, Mr. Law got intelligence of 
his march, without hearing of his return, which could not naturally be 
ſuſpected, as Utatoor is 13 miles from Samiavaram : he therefore, 
as ſoon as it was dark, detached 80 Europeans, and 700 Sepoys, 
aps | 3 8 
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toattack the few troops he imagined to be remaining there: of the: 
men forty were Englifh deferters. This party arrived near the camp at 
midnight, when one of their ſpies informed the commanding officer 


that the troops which had marched againſt Mr. D' Auteuil were re- 
turned; but he, imputing the information either to cowardice or 
treachery, gave no credit to the ſpy, and proceeded; they were chal- 
lenged by the ad vanced guard of Engliſh Sepoys, on which the officer 
of the deſerters, an Iriſhman, ſtept out and told them, that he was ſent 


by major Lawrence to reinforce captain Clive; and the reſt of the de- 
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ſerters ſpeaking Engliſh likewiſe, confirmed the affertion, and perſuaded 


the Sepoys ſo fully, that they omitted the uſual precaution of aſking 


the counter word, which would certainly have difcovered the ſtrata- 


gem; and ſent one of their body to conduct the enemy to the head- 


quarters. They continued their march through a part of the Morattor 


camp, without giving or receiving any diſturbance until they came to the 
lefler pagoda. Here they were challenged by the centinels, and by 


others who were poſted in a neighbouring choultry to the north of it, 
in which captain Clive lay afteep. They returned the challenge by a 
volley into each place, and immediately entered the pagoda, putting all 


they met to the ſword, Captain Clive ſtarting out of his ſleep, and 
not conceiving it poſſible that the enemy could have advanced into the 
center of his camp, imputed the firing to his own Sepoys, atarmed by 
fome attack at the ſkirts of the camp: he however ran to the upper pagoda, 
where the greateſt part of his Europeans were quartered, who having 
likewiſe taken the alarm, were under arms; and he immediately return- 
ed with 200 of them to the choultry. Here he now diſcovered a large 
body of Sepoys drawn up facing the ſouth, and firing at random. Their 
poſition, which looked towards the enemy's camp, joined to their confu- 
fion, confirmed him in his conjecture that they were his own troops, 
who had taken ſome unneceſſary alarm. In this ſuppoſition he drew up 
his Europeans within 20 yards of their rear, and then going alone 
amongſt them, ordered the firing to ceaſe, upbraiding ſome with the 
panic he ſuppoſed them to have taken, and even ſtriking others. At 
length- one of the Sepoys, who underſtood a little of the French lan- 
guage, diſcovering that he was an Engliſhman, attacked and wounded 
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22 52. him in two places with his ſword; but finding himſelf on the: point of 


not fail him in this critical occaſion, but ſuggeſting: to him all that 
had happened, he told the Frenchmen, with great compoſure, that | 


Clive, and followed him towards the choultry,  whither he 
intending to order the Europeans to attack the body of Sepoys, whom 
he now firſt knew to be enemies; but theſe had already diſcovered the 
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being overpowered, ran away to the lower pagoda: captain Clive, 


exaſperated at this infolence from a man whom he imagined to beiin 


his on ſervice, followed him to the gate, where, to his great ſurprize, 
he Was accoſted by fix Frenchmen: his uſual preſence of mind did 


he was come to offer them terms; and if they would lock out, 
they would perceive the pagoda ſurrounded by his whole army, who 
were determined to give no quarter if any reſiſtance; was made. The 
firmneſs with which theſe words were delivered, made ſuch an im- 


preſſion, that three of the Frenchmen ran into the pagoda to carry 


captain 


this intelligence, whilſt the other three ſurrendered their arms tp 
aſtened, 


danger of their ſituation, and had marched out of the reach of the Eu- 
ropeans, who imagining that they did this in obedience to captain Clive's 
"orders; made no motion to interrupt or attack them. Soon aſter, 
eight Frenchmen, who had been ſent from the pagoda to reconnoitre, 
fell in with the Engliſh troops, and were made priſoners; and theſe, 
with the other three which captain Clive had taken, were delivered to 
the charge of a ſerjeant's party, who not knowing, in this time of dark- 
neſs and confuſion, that the enemy were in poſſeſſion of the lower 
pagoda, carried them thither; and on delivering them to the guard, 


found out their error; but ſuch was alſo the confuſion of the French 
in the pagoda, that they ſuffered; the ſerjeant and his party to return 


unmoleſted. The reſt of the Engliſh troops had now joined the others, 
and captain Clive imagining that the enemy would never have attempted 
ſo deſperate an enterprize without ſupporting it with their whole army, 
deemed it abſolutely neceſſary to ſtorm the pagoda before the troops 
who were in it could receive any aſſiſtance. One of the two folding 


- doors of the gateway had for ſome time been taken down to be repaired, 
Y " 580 other was ſtrongly ves down, ſo that the remaining part of 


the 
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the entrance would admit only two men abreaſt: the Engliſh Gldier 1252. 


made the attack, and continued it for ſome time with great reſolution ; 
but the deſerters within fought deſperately, and killed an officer and 
fifteen men, on which the attack was ordered to ceaſe until day- 
break; and in the mean time ſuch a diſpoſition was made as might 
prevent thoſe in the pagoda from eſcaping, and at the ſame time oppoſe 
any other body which might come to their relief. At day- break the 
commanding officer of the French ſeeing the danger of his ſituation, 
made a fally at the head of his men, who received fo heavy a fire, 
that he himſelf, with twelve others who firſt came out of the gateway 
were killed by the volley; on which the reſt ran back into the pagoda. 
Captain Clive then advanced into the porch of the gate to parley with the 
enemy, and being weak with the loſs of blood, leaned, ſtooping forward, 
on the ſhoulders of two ſerjeants. The officer of the Engliſh deſerters 
preſented himſelf with great inſolence, and telling captain Clive, with 
abuſive language, that he would ſhoot him, fired his muſket. © The 
ball miſſed him, but went through the bodies of both the ſerjeants on 
whom he was leaning, and they both fell mortally wounded. The 
Frenchmen had hitherto defended the pagoda in compliance with the 
Engliſh deſerters, but thinking it neceſſary to diſavow ſuch an outrage 
which might exclude them from any pretenſions to quarter, their officer 

immediately ſurrendered. By this time the body of the enemy's Sepoys had 
paſſed out of the camp with as little interruption as they had entered it; 
but orders having been ſent to the Morattoes to purſue them, Innis-Khan 
with all his men mounted at day-break, and came up with them in the 


open plain before they gained the bank of the Coleroon. The Sepoys no 


ſooner perceived them than they flung away their arms, and attempted 
to ſave themſelves by diſperſing ; but the Morattoes, who never figure fo 
much as in theſe cruel exploits ; exerted themſelves with ſuch activi- 
ty, that, according to their own. report, not a ſingle man of 700 eſcap- 
ed alive; it is certain that none of them ever appeared to contradict 
this aſſertion. Beſides the eſcapes already mentioned, captain Clive 
had another, which was not diſcovered until the hurry of the day was 
over, when it was found that the volley which the enemy fired into the 

choultry 
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— feet, and killed a ſervant who lay cloſe to him. 890 
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choultry where he was ſleeping had ſhattered a bo that lay pad 


Pitchandah and Utatoor were now the only paſts which the how 
held to, che goth of the Coleroon, but they were in paſſeſſion of 
Coilady, which commands the eaſtern extremity of the iſland; and left 
Mr. Law ſhould attempt to force his way on this ſide, major Lawrence 
detached Monack-jee the general of the Tanjorines to take it; and to the 
ſouth of the Caveri, where the enemy had no poſts, a line of troops were 
diſpoſed, which extended ſive miles on each ſide of the * of Tritcha- 


nopoly. 


Monack-jec on the 26th of April took Coilady, pr eee lofing 
hee their laſt dwg of proviſions, became every day more and 
more - diſtreſſed; but the hopes of being joined by Mr. D'Auteuil kept 
up tbeir ſpirits, and prevented them from making any attempts to get 
out of the iſland: he ſtill remained at Utatoor watching fore oppor- 
tunity to make his way good to Seringham : it was therefore de- 


terinined to attack him; but as the late attempt on Samiavaram 


ſhewed the neceſſity of keeping the army there intire, major Lawrence 
reſolved to ſend, a party from his own. divifion on this ſervice. Accord- 
ingly captain Dalton on the th of May croſſed the rivers in the night with 
I 50 Europeans, 400 Sepoys, 50 Morattoes, and four field pieces, one 
of them a 12 pounder; and halting ſome hours at Samiavaram, arrived at 
five the next evening at a choultry within two miles af Utatoor, where he 
intended to paſs the night, as the troops were much fatigued. There 
was at ſome diſtance in front of the choultry a village, which appearing a 
proper poſt for an advanced guard, ſome dragoons were ſent to recon- 
noitre it, who diſcovered that the enemy had already taken poſſeſſion of it; 
on which. a party of Europeans and Sepoys were ſent to diſlodge them; 
this they effected with ſo much eaſe, that fluſhed: with their ſucceſs, they 
purſued the enemy beyond the village, until they came in fight of Mr. 
D Auteuil marching out of Utatoor, who, inſtead of waiting to attack with 
his whole force, ſent forward a party to fall upon the Engliſh whilſt they 
were forming; a ſkirmiſh enfued, and the enemy was repulſed; but 
the Engliſh. officer being mortally wounded, the detachment re- 
treated 
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weated to the village, where they remained, and ſuſtairied the fire of 1752. 
the enemy's cannon until the reſt of the troops came up. It wass 


almoſt duſk, and captain Dalton concluding that the enemy might 
be deceived in their opinion of his ſtrength, and miſtake- it for the 
whole: of captain Clive's force, ventured to divide his men into two 
bodies, who marched to attack each flank of the enemy's line, whitft 
a few Europeans left with the guns near the village cannonaded 
them in front. Mr. D'Auteuil no ſooner perceived this diſpoſition than 
it ſuggeſted to him the opinion it was intended to produce, and he re- 
treated 'with great precipitation, purſued within a few yards of the 
walls of Utatoor: the Engliſh were on the point of getting poſ- 
ſeſſion of one of his guns, when they were obliged to halt and face 
about, to defend themſelves againſt the enemy's cavalry, who taking 
advantage of the duſk of the evening, had made a circuit, and appeared 


unexpectedly in their rear. 'The Morattoes however galloping in, flung 


themſelves between, and the two bodies of cavalry remained ſome time 
firing carabines and piſtols, until one of the Engliſh 6 pounders came 
up, which after a few ſhot decided the conteſt, and obliged the enemy's 
horſe to retreat; the Morattoes then charged them ſword in hand, and 
drove them into the fort; but not without ſuffering themſelves ; for ſeve- 


ral of ther returned much wounded. - The Engliſh fired at the fort from 


the rocks which are cloſe to the walls until eight o'clock, when they 


retreated back to the choultry, leaving an advanced guard of Europeans 


at the village, and 200 Morattoes, who promiſed to patrole all night, 


and give information the inſtant that the enemy made any motion to- 
abandon the fort. 1 952 1 
Mr. D'Autevil continuing in his miſtake of the force which was come 
againſt him, no ſooner found that they had returned to the choultry, 
than he quitted the fort with all his troops, and marched away to Vol- 
condah, Jeaving behind in the hurry a great quantity of military ſtores 
and ammunition, as well as refreſhments. intended for the officers of 
Mr. Law's army. The Morattoes performed the duty they had under- 
taken ſo ill, that captain Dalton did not hear of the enemy's retreat until 
two in the morning, when it was too late to purſue them: he, how- 
5 | ever, 
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1752. ever, marched to the fort, and took poſſeſſion of all the me left 
„ 
j Mr. Law ne no o intelligence of e Dalton 8 march acroſs 
the rivers; but the next morning diſcovering from the ſpire of Se- 
ringham, the detachment proceeding from Samiavaram towards Uta- 
toor, imagined it to be a part of captain Clive's army; and on this 
ſuppoſition croſſed the Coleroon with all his Europeans and Sepoys, 
and a large body of cavalry. Captain Clive hearing of this motion, 
immediately marched to meet him with all his force, excepting the 
neceſſary guards for the camp, and came in fight of the enemy juſt 
as their rear had croſſed the river. Mr. Law, ſtartled at the appearance 
of a force which exceeded his expectation, halted and formed his troops in 
a ſtrong ſituation along the bank of the river. Both armies remained in 
order of battle. until evening, each- having advantages which the other 
reſpected too much to venture to attack. Some ſkirmiſhes paſſed be- 
tween the e Scpeys and in the "_ the F rench re- croſſed the 
river. 
Captain Dalton . two - days at Utatoor, whin he receiv- 
ed orders to rejoin major Lawrence; but by this time the Coleroon 
was ſo much ſwelled as to be impaſſable, and the troops at Samia- 
varam were preparing to avail themſelves of this opportunity to attack 
the enemy's. poſt of Pitchandah, which could receive no ſuccours from 
the iſland till the waters ſubſided : he therefore, to forward this ſervice, 
put his detachment under captain Clive's command; and to prevent the 
diſputes which might ariſe from the ſuperiority of his rank, reſolved 
to act himſelf as a volunteer. On the 14th at night the army moved 
down to the river- ſide. 
There runs along the northern bank of the Coleroon, from Pitchan- 
dah to the ground oppoſite the great pagoda of Seringham, a large mound 
of earth 50 feet broad at the top, thrown up by the people of the coun- 
try to reſiſt the current of the river, which in this part ſets ſtrongly 
from the oppoſite ſhore whenever the waters riſe. The enemy's. camp 
on the iſland lay oppoſite and within cannon-ſhot of this mound ; it was 
therefore determined to employ the artillery againſt them until the bat- 
tery againſt Pitchandah could be finiſhed. Every common ſoldier in an 
Indian 
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Indian army is accompanied either by a wife or a concubine ; the officers 1752. 


have feveral, and the generals whole ſeraglio's: befides theſe the army is 
encumbered by a number of attendants and ſervants exceeding that of 
the fighting men; and to ſupply the various wants of this enervated ooh 
titude, dealers, pedlars, and retailers of all ſorts, follow the camp; 
whom a ſeparate quarter is allotted, in which they daily exhibit their i 
ferent commodities in greater quantities and with more regularity than in 
any fair in Europe; all of them fitting on the ground in a line with their 
merchandiſes expoſed before them, and ſheltered from the fun by” a mat 
IND by ſticks. 

The next morning, the 1 5th, at ſun-riſe, fix pieces of cannon began to fire 
upon the camp from embraſures cut through the top of the mound which 
ſheltered-them from the guns of Pitchandah. This unexpected annoy- 
ance ſoon created the greateſt confuſion: the enemy began immediately to 
ſtrike their tents, and every one to remove every thing that was either 
valuable or dear to him: elephants, camels, oxen and horſes,” mingled 
with men, women and children affrighted and making lamentable out- 
cries at the deſtruction which fell around them, preſſed to get out of the 
reach of it in ſuch a hurry as only ſerved to retard their flight : however, 
in two hours not a tent was ſtanding. The crowd firſt moved between 
the pagodas of Seringham and Jumbakiſtna, towards the bank of the 
Caveri, and from this fide they were fired on by the guns of Tritcha- 
nopoly : they then hurried to the eaſtward of Jumbakiſtna, where finding 
themſelves out of the reach of danger, they began to ſet up their tents 
again. The garriſon of Pitchandah attempted to interrupt the can- 
nonade; and finding that their artillery had no effect to diſmount the 

Engliſh guns covered by the mound, they made a fally to ſeize them, 
but had not proceeded far before they received the fire of a detachment,” 
which captain Clive had taken the precaution to poſt in the way they 
were coming ; and this N Wu them back _ not ket pang 
ſome les. a7 


- During the reſt of the day, the En gliſh rough were auge in 
erecting the battery in a ruined village, about 200 yards to the north 
of Pitchandah. The pagoda, like moſt others on the coaſt of Co- 
Pere il is a ſquare, of which the gateways projecting beyond the 
Hh | | walls, 
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ns, 200 Sepoys, and 


you. three, pieces: of, cannon in the place, The attack. began. the next morn 


ing at day- break, from two pieces of battering. cannon, which fired 
from embraſures cut through the wall of a brick houſe ; the ſhock ſoon 
brought down the wall, and left the artillery-men for ſome time ex- 
poſed; but a large body of Sepoys being ordered to keep a: conſtant 
fire on the parapet, the enemy were very cautious in making uſe 
either of their ſmall arms or cannen. Some time. after one of the 
Engliſh, guns burſt, and killed three Europeans, and wounded captain 
Dalton; but the breach was notwithſtanding practicable by four in 
the afternoon, when it was determined to ſtorm, and eſcalade at the 
ſame time. The enemy ſeeing the preparations for the aſſault, were 
diſcouraged, and beat the chamade. The Sepoys miſtaking this ſignal 
of ſurtender for a deſiance, fired a, volley, which killed the drummer, 
and then giving a ſhout, ran to plant the colours on the breach. This 
mation was ſo rapid and unexpected, that they got to the top of it before 
any of the Engliſh officers, were able to come up and inform, them af their 
miſtake, Which they were. unluckily confirmed in by; the behaviour of 
ſome of the garriſon, who drew up as faſt as they could to defend 
themſelves, A body of, Europeans immediately marched after them, 
with orders to repreſs. their violences, even by firing upon them, if ne- 
ceſſary: but they did not arrive before the Sepoys had killed ſeveral of 
the garriſon, and ſtruck ſuch a terror, that 15 Frenchmen jumped over 
the walls into the Coleroon, where they were drowned, The reſt ſurren 
dered to the Europeans, whoſe. preſence preſeryed them from another 
riſque equal to that which they had juſt, eſcaped: for the Morattaes, 
ſeeing the Sepoys in motion, imagined that they would carry off all the 
plunder of the place; and reſolving to have a ſhare of it themſelves, 
they mounted and galloped up ſword in hand to the breach: and ſeveral 
of them even rode up to the top of it. The enemy s army on the iſland 
were ſpectators of the whole attack, and fired, to very little purpoſe, a 

great number of made ſhot at the e in ANG acne 
mm 8 of Pitchandab, the . enemy's. communications wich 


the e to che north of the Coleroon were entirely cut off, and their 
3 | Indian 
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Indian camp became again expoſed to a cannonade. The dread of this; 19% Ca. 
and of the many other diſtreſſes which ſtraitened the army more cloſely — 


every day, determined the greateſt part of Chunda-ſaheb's officers to 
quit his ſervice; and they went in a body and informed him of this 
reſolution. He heard it with great temper, and inſtead of reproaching 
them for deſerting him, ſaid, that if they had not prevented him, he 
ſhould of himſelf have propoſed what they deſired; that although he 
was not able to diſcharge the whole of their arrears, they might be 
aſſured he would punctually acquit himſelf of all his obligations whenever 
his better fortune ſhould return; and, as a proof of his fincerity, he 
offered to deliver up to them the greateſt part of his elephants, camels, 
horſes, and other military effects, which _ 8 at a n in 
part of what he was indebted to them. 

Ihe next day theſe officers ſent aſd; to the 3 
ſome offering to take ſervice, others deſiring to paſs through their 
poſts : but the Indian allies, who had for ſome time regarded the whole 
of the enemy's baggage as a booty which could not eſcape them, heſi- 
tated to comply. with their requeſt ; and the Morattoes particulatly, 
who do not rate the life of a man at the value of his turban, were 
averſe to the granting of any terms which might hinder them from 
exerting their ſabres to get the ſpoil, being perſuaded that, if hoſti- 
lities were catried on to extremity, their activity would acquire 
much the largeft ſhare of it. The Engliſh fruſttated theſe cruel 
intentions, by determining to give their own paſſports, if the reſt of 
the allies perſiſted in egg upon which they conſented to =_ _— 
likewiſe. 5 

Accordingly flags were planted on the banks of the- Caveri and Coles 
roon, as a ſignal to the enemy's troops that they might pals over in ſecu- 
rity. Two thoufand of Chunda-faheb's beſt horſe, and 1500 Sepoys, 
joined captain Clive at Samiavaram; others went to the Myſoreans ; very 
few to the Nabob: the troops of Morawa and Madura, and other 
independent bodies, returned into their own countries. On the ꝗth day 
not a tent was ſtanding in the iſland; and there remained with Chunda- 
7 ſaheb no more than 2000 horſe and 3000 foot, who took ſhelter in the 


Hh 2 pagoda 
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from a motive of religion, undertook to defend the inward . 


apainſt all intruders. The French battalion, with 2000 Sepoys, ſhut 
therſelves up in Jumbakiſtna, giving out, as is the cuſtom of that ul 


tion, that they intended to defend themſelves to the laſt extremity. They 
preferred this to the other pagoda, becauſe its outward wall was in a 
better condition, and its ſmaller extent nn Lands Oe to * num- 
ing pe br 8b 96 . e 
The artillery of Tritchinopely. and the allied army furniſhing no 
more than three pieces of battering cannon, a train was ordered 
from Devi Cotah ; and to loſe no opportunity of increafing the enemy's 
diſtreſſes before it arrived, major Lawrence on the 18th of May, the fame 
day that the French withdrew into the pagoda, quitted his poſt at 
Chuckleya- pollam, and encamping oppoſite to it on the iſland, immediately 
threw up an entrenchment from one river to the other: at the ſame time 
Monack-jee with the Tanjorines moving from the eaſtward, took poſſeſſion 
of Chuckleya-pollam; and the army at Samiavaram- quitting that poſt, 
encamped along the northern bank of the ne At ee 
remained, as before, to the welt of the city. 5 110 
But although the obſtacles which now een her ern ere 

difficult to be overcome, they were not abſolutely inſurmountable. ' Fhe 
troops in Jumbakiſtna outnumbered thoſe in the major's camp two to 
one, and both the rivers ſwelling often at this ſeaſon of the year, 
Mr. Law might force his way through it before any ſuccours could 
come from the main land: if ſucceſsful in this attempt, he might, as 
ſoon as the rivers began to fall, croſs the Caveri at ſome paſs farther to 
the eaſtward, before captain Clive's diviſion would be able to paG the 
Coleroon, as this being the deeper channel, does not become ford- 
able again ſo ſoon as the other: he might then by haſty marches make 
his way good to Karical, harraſſed indeed in his rout by Myſoreans and 
Morattoes, who, unſupported by the Engliſh troops, would probably 
make few vigorous efforts againſt a compact body of European infantry 
provided with a well-appointed train of artillery : but ſuch a plan im- 
plied an option of difficulties not to be expected from troops diſpirited 
. E by 
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and comtmanded by officers of no great talents; nor does 2752. 


ok II. 
by ill ſuccet 
| it appear tha! 
into execution. They flattered themſelves in their jirreſolute councils, 
that Mr. D'Auteuil would make his way good into the iſland, not- 
withſtanding this attempt was now become more difficult than ever; and 
they hoped; with the ſupplies he was bringing, to protract the defence 
of the pagoda to the end of June, at which time ſhips were expected at 
Pondicherry with a conſiderable reinforcement of troops from France; 
however, for fear of the worſt, Mr. Law determined to take ſuch mea- 


ſures as he mee would place the ss of Hanne out of 


og Ge | 
Deſerters inforrbing e ke Englich das: Ack the enemy's bene te- 
ſolutions depended on the arrival of Mr. D'Auteuil's convoy, it was 
determined to make another attempt againſt that reinforcement; 
but as it was reported that they were in poſſeſſion of all the forti- 
fications at Vol-Kondah, it was thought neceſſary, if poſſible, to bring 
the govetnor over to the Nabob's intereſt. A letter was wrote to him 
full of pfomiſes; the man changing ſides with fortune, anfwered, 


that although he had permitted Mr. D'Auteuil to take up his quar- | 


ters in the pettah, he had not ſuffered him to take poſſeſſion ei- 
ther of the ſtone fort, or the fortifications of the rock; and that if any 
troops were ſent to attack the French, he would aſſiſt to deſtroy them. 


About the ſame time Mr. D' Auteuil, preſſed by the repeated ſollicita- 


tions of Mr. Law, quitted Vol-kondah, and to conceal ſome other plan 
gave out that he intended to retake the fort of Utatoor. Such an 
opportunity of attacking him was more to be relied on than the pro- 
miſes of the e and ne Clive marched en TO grayed 
* SNP 

l left a ſtrong * "I in Pitchandah, Aud in his camp a vine 
of troops ſufficient, by well contrived diſpoſitions, to prevent Mr. Law 
from ſuſpecting the abſence of the force he took with him, which conſiſt- 
ed of 100 Europeans, 1000 Sepoys, and 2000 Morattoe horſe, with ſix 
field pieces. They: ſet out on the 27th of Mayin the evening, and arrived 
before morning at Utatoor, where they ſhut themſelves up in the fort all 


t the French ever entertained any thoughts of carrying it Ya 


— — 
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tently come near enough to give them an opportunity of falling upon 
bim on the plain before he could regain Vol-kondah. He did in- 
deed advance within ſeven miles of Utatoor; but either from ſome ru- 
mour, or ſuſpicion, his heart failed him on a ſudden, and he took the 


reſolution of returning in great haſte to the place from whence he came. 


Captain Clive was no ſooner informed of his retreat than he ſet out in 
purſuit of him, and early in the morning ſent the Morattoes before, 
inſtructing them to keep their main body out of ſight, and to endeavour 
to barraſs and retard the enemy's march with ſmall parties, ſuch as 
might be miſtaken for detachments ſent only in queſt of plunder, and 
prevent them from ſuſpecting any thing more. Some. of them came 
up with the enemy in the afternoon, within a league of Vol-kondah, 
and amuſed Mr. D'Auteuil fo well, that he, hoping to intice - 
within reach of his fire, walted ſome time in making evalutions ; but 
greater numbers coming in fight, he began to ſuſpect the ſtratagem, 
and forming his men in a column with two field pieces in front, re- 
treated. By this time the whole body of Morattoes came up and ho- 


vered round him until he reached Vol-kondah, where he drew up 


between the mud wall of the pettah and the river Valarru, which was 
almoſt dry. Soon after the Sepoys, who formed the van of the Engliſh 
column, appeared outmarching the Europeans at a great rate; 600 of 
them had, in the enemy's ſervice, ſtormed the breaches at the aſſault of 
Arcot, and having ſince that time been employed in the Englith ſer- 
vice in ſeveral actions under the command of captain Clive, entertain- 
ed no ſmall opinion of their own proweſs when ſupported by a body 
of Europeans. Theſe men no ſooner came within cannon- ſhot of 
the enemy, than they ran precipitately to attack them, without re- 
garding any order. They received the fire, of the enemy's cannon, 
and muſketry, which killed many of them, but did not check the 
reſt from ruſhing on to the puſh of bayonet, The Morattoes, ani- 
mated by ſuch an example, galloped acroſs the river, and charging the 
flanks, increaſed the confuſion, which the Sepoys had made in 
the center. The attack was too general and impetuous to be long reſiſt- 


ed, and the enemy retired haſtily through the barrier into the pettah, 
where 
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where they began to make reſiſtance again by firing over the mud wall. 1752. 
By this time the Europeans came up, and aſſaulting the barrier, ſoon > 


forced their way and pat the enemy to flight a ſecond! time, who 
now: ran to take ſhelter in the ſtone fort; where the governor, 
according to his promiſe, ſhut! the gate; but ſome of them getting 
over the walls with ſcaling. ladders, in an unguarded part, opened 
the gate, in ſpite of the garriſon, and let in their fellow) fugitives. 
This paſſed. whilſt. the Engliſh troops, cautious of diſperſing; in at 
place they were not acquainted with, were forming to follow them 
in order, and ſoon after: the field pieces began to fire upon the 
gate, whilſt the muſketry under ſhelter of the houſes deterred the 
enemy from appearing: on the ramparts. Mr. D'Auteuil therefore, 
as the | laſt reſource, attempted: to get into the fortifications: of. the 
adjacent rock; but the governor; who was there in perſon; fent” him 
word, that if he: perſiſted in uſing any violence he would fire: into the 


fort. In this perplexity, which the night increaſed, he conſulted his 


officers; wha unanimouſly agreed to ſurrender. The white flag was hung 
out, and the terms were ſoon ſettled. It was agreed, that the deferters' 
ſhould-be. pardoned; that the French commiſſioned : officers. ſhould not 
ſerve againſt the Nabob for 12 months, and the private men remain pri- 
ſoners of war at his diſcretion. The whole party conſiſted of 100 Euro- 
peans, of which 35 were Engliſh deſerters, 400 Sepoys, and 340 horſe. 
Their artillery was only 3 pieces of cannon, but there was found in the 
pettah three large magazines, which, beſides a variety of other military 
ſtores, contained 800 barrels of gun powder and 3000 muſkets It was 
known that Mr. D'Auteuil had with him a large ſum of money, but he: 
ſeereted great part of it amongſt his on baggage; which he was per- 
mitted to carry away without examination; the troops on both ſides em- 


bezzled part of the remainder: fo that only 50, ooo rupees were regu- 


larly taken poſſeſſion of for the uſe of the captors; whoſe: booty, exclu- 
ſive of tho military ſtores, which were reſerved for the Company, amount- 
ed to 10, ooo pounds ſterling: the horſemen: and: Sepoys were, as uſual, 
diſarmed and ſet at liberty, and captain Clive returned to his s camp with 
Us reſt of the priſoners, 


The 
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The French at Jumbakiſtna were apprized'of the march of the troops 


WS to intercept Mr. D Auteuil, and had before received from him fach a de- 


ſeription of the difficulties which obſtructed his paſſage. as deſtroyed the 


hopes they had too fondly entertained of this reſource; their ptoviſions 


likewiſe began to fail. The ſtraits to which they were reduced had for 
ſome time been foreſeen by Chunda- ſaheb, and he had often repreſented 
to Mr. Law the neceſſity of making a vigorous effort to extrieate them 


| ſelves; but finding that his remonſtrances were not heeded, the 


uſual ſteadineſs of his mind began to fail him, and he gave way 
to an anxiety, which increaſing with the proſpect of his diſtreſſes, 
greatly impaired his health. At the ſame time Mr.-Law was 
not a little ſollicitous about the ſafety of a perſon of ſuch great import 
ance, whom his own irreſolute conduct had brought into the dangers 
which now ſurrounded him. He thought, and perhaps juſtly; that if 


Chunda-ſaheb ſhould be obliged to ſurrender, the Nabob would never 


agree to ſpare the life of his rival; and from the prejudices of national 
animoſity, he concluded that if the Engliſh got him into their power, 
they would not with-hold him from the Nabob's reſentment: he there 
fore ſuggeſted to his ally the neceſſity of attempting to make his eſcape, by 
bribing ſome chief of the confederate army to permit him to paſs thro'- 
his quarters. Chunda-ſaheb, ſenſible of his defperate ſituation, conſented 
to try this deſperate remedy, forced by the ſeverity of his fate to make 
an option on which his life depended, when every choice preſented almoſt 
equal danger. The Nabob was out of the .queſtion ; the Myſoreans he 


knew would make uſe of him as a means to oblige the Nabob to fulfil 


the agreements he had made with them, and the Morattoes would ſell 
him to the higheſt | bidder of the two: the Polygars were not ſtrong 
enough, nor were their troops ſituated conveniently to favour his eſcape. 
There remained the Tanjorines; ' theſe had formerly received injuries 
from Chunda-ſaheb, and more lately had ſeen their capital beſieged by 
him ; fo that had their troops been commanded by the king in perſon, 

it would have been as abſurd to repoſe à confidence in them as in any 
other of the allies : but it was known that their general Monack-jee was 
at open variance e with the prime miniſter, who had on all occaſions pre- 


vented 
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vented the king from diſtinguiſhing him with thoſe marks of gratitude 1752. 


his military ſervices deſerved. It was therefore thought not impracti- 
cable to ſeparate tlie intereſts of the general from thoſe of his ſovereign ; 
and this feeble glimmering oy of hope was followed, 2 becauſe no 
other preſented itſelf. 

 Monack-jee received the overture, and arena on FO Rs 
with ſo much addreſs and ſeeming complacence, as induced Mr. Law 
and Chunda-faheb to think they. had gained him over to their intereſt: 
a large ſum of money was paid, and much more, with every other 
advantage he thought proper to ſtipulate, promiſed: but the hour Chun- 
da-ſaheb was to deliver himſelf into his hands was not fixed, when 
on the 31ſt of May the battering cannon arrived from Devi Cotah, and 
Mr. Law received a ſummons to ſurrender” at diſcretion. Monack+jee 
now acting as a friend, ſent at the ſame time a meſſage adviſing Chunda- 


ſaheb to come over to him that very night, ſince, if he Jefayed to make 


his eſcape before the Engliſh advanced nearer the pagodas, which they 


were preparing to batter, his paſſage to pe 1p ge would after- 
wards be ſubject to infinite riſques. 
In order therefore to prevent the En gliſh from taking any ſafpicions 


4 this important reſolution before it was carried into effect, Mr. Law, 


not unſagaciouſly; made uſe of the higheſt ſpirit of rodomontade in 
his anſwer to major Lawrence. He talked of defending the pagoda un- 
til the laſt extremity, unleſs he was permitted to march away with all 
the troops under his command wherever he pleaſed ; inſiſting likewiſe, 
that no ſearch ſhould be made after any perſon under his colours. On 
theſe conditions he was willing to deliver up one half of his artillery. 
As ſoon as it was night one of Chunda-faheb's officers repaired pri- 
vately to Monack-jee's quarters, where, amongſt other precautions, he 
demanded, that a confiderable hoſtage ſhould be delivered before his 
maſter put himſelf into Monack-jee's power. To this the Tanjorine 
anſwered with great calmneſs, that if any intentions of treachery: were: 
entertained, no hoftage would be a check to them; and that by giving 
one, the ſecret: would be 'divulged, and the eſcape rendered impracti- 
cable. He, however, took an oath, the moſt ſacred of all to an Indian 
na, on his ſabre: and poniard, wiſhing they might be turned to his 


11 | own. 
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1752. own deſtruction if he failed in his engagements, which were to ſend 
away Chunda-ſaheb as ſoon as he came into his quarters, with an eſcort 
of horſe, to the French ſettlement of Karical. At the ſame time a 
Tanjorine officer aſſured Chunda-ſaheb's that he was appointed to com- 
mand the eſcort, and ſhewed the pallankin and other preparations which 
were intended for the journey. The two officers then repaired to a 
choultry, where Chunda-ſaheb himſelf, with a few attendants, waited the 
reſult of the conference, As ſoon as he had heard it related, he proceed- 
ed with the Tanjorine to Monack-jee's quarters, where, inftead of the 
eſcort he expected, he was met by a guard patroling for him, who car- 
ried him with violence into a tent, where i rae A put him into 
irons. | 
The news was inſtantly communicated to the Nabob, the Myſo- 
rean and Morattoe, and kept them up all night debating on the fate 
of the priſoner. The next morning they repaired together with Monack- 
jee to major Lawrence's tent, in whoſe preſence they held a council. 
= Each of them inſiſted that Chunda-ſaheb ought to be delivered to him- 
ſelf, ſupporting the demand with the ſuperior importance each thought 
he bore in the general cauſe ; but Monack-jee firmly refuſed to give his 
prize out of his own hands. The major had hitherto remained ſilent, 
but finding that the diſſention was irreconcileable, propoſed that the 
Engliſh ſhould have the care of him, and keep him in one of their 
ſettlements. 'They were all of them averſe to this ſcheme,” and broke 
up the conference without coming to any reſolution : the three competi- 
tors in high indignation againſt one another, and againſt Monack-jee, 
who had moreover the mortification of ſeeing that the treachery he had 
committed was ſo far from being acknowledged as a ſervice rendered 
to the general cauſe, that the Myſorean, the Morattoe, and perhaps 
the Nabob, wiſhed in the bottom of their hearts that Chunda-ſaheb had 
not been. taken, ſince they had not the diſpoſal of him in their own 
wer. 
. Immediately aber the pints, major. Ts ſent ndacker 
ſummons to Mr. Law, more peremptory than the former : for a.decifive 
anſwer was demanded before noon the next day ; after which his flags of 


truce would be fired upon; and if the batteries once began to play, it 
4 was 
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was declared that every man in the pagoda ſhould be put to the 17 52. 
— — 


ſword. 
He had already been informed of the fate of his ally, and had 


heard a rumour of the defeat at Vol-kondah, but this he did not intire- 
ly give credit to; when convinced of it by the report of one of his 
_ own officers who had ſeen Mr. D'Auteuil in the Engliſh camp, he defired 
a perſonal conference with major Lawrence, which, after ſeveral meſ- 
ſages, was agreed to be held the next day. 

He began, by aſſerting that the peace which exiſted between the two 
crowns, entitled him to expect from the Engliſh every mark of conſide- 
ration for the French troops, ſince they were now left unconnected with 
any powers contending in the Carnatic, by the diſperfion of Chunda- 
ſaheb's army, and the impriſonment of its leader; he therefore expect- 
ed that the Engliſh would, inſtead of acting as enemies, contribute as 
allies to facilitate the retreat of his army into the French ſettle- 
ments. Major Lawrence replied, that he acted in the conference 
only as the interpreter of the Nabob's intentions, with whom the Eng- 

liſh were in cloſe alliance; and as a juſtification of the Nabob's con- 
duct, produced a letter in which Mr. Dupleix had declared that 
he would. never ceaſe to purſue him whilſt a ſingle — remained 
in India. 

After 8 other altercations, which produced little change in the 
terms firſt propoſed, the capitulation was ſigned. It was agreed 
that the pagoda of Jumbakiſtna ſhould be delivered up, with all the 
guns, ſtores, and ammunition : that the officers ſhould give their parole 


not to ſerve againſt the Nabob or his allies : that the private men of the 
battalion, Europeans, Coffrees and Topaſſes, ſhould remain ers, 


and that the deſerters ſhould be pardoned. 

The troops with captain Clive were then ordered to rejoin the 
major's diviſion, and the next morning, before break of day, captain 
Dalton marched with 2 50 choſen men, who halted, beating their 
drums at an abandoned out-poſt within piſto-ſhot of the walls of 
Jumbakiſtna, whilſt the major remained not far off with the reſt of the 
188 drawn up ready to prevent the effect of any treachery; but none 


11 2 was 
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1752. Was intended: folk Mr. Law ſoon came out with ſome of his officers, 
and conducted the detachment into the pagoda, where they formed with 


their backs to the gate, oppoſite to the French troops, who imme- 
diately flung down their arms in a heap, and ſurrendered priſoners. 
The whole conſiſted of 3 5 commiſſion officers, 725 battalion men bear- 
ing arms, beſides 60 ſick and wounded in the hoſpital, and 2000 Se- 
poys: their artillery were four 13 inch mortars, 8 cohorns, 2 petards, 31 
pieces of cannon, of which 1-1 were for battering, moſtly 18 pounders, 
and the reſt. field pieces they had likewiſe a great quantity of ammu- 
nition, ſtores and carriages of all ſorts in very good condition. The 
pagoda of Seringham was ſoon after delivered up, and the horſe 
and foot who had taken refuge in it ſuffered to paſs away without mo- 
leſtation; but the 1000 Rajpouts refuſed to quit the temple, and 
threatened their victors to cut them to pieces if they offered to enter 
within the third wall: the Engliſh, in admiration of we enthuſiaſm, 

promiſed to give them no occafion of offence: . 

Thus was thie formidable army, whoſe numbers two Bt Ex before 
were nearly equal to the confederates, reduced, without a battle, more 
effectually than it probably could have been by what is generally eſteem- 
ed a total defeat in the field. The ſoldier who regards his profeſſion as 
a ſcience, will diſcover examples worthy of his meditation, both in the 
abſurdity of the enemy's choice of their ſituation, and in the advantages 

which were taken of it. It is indeed difficult to determine whether the 
Engliſh conducted themſelves with more ability and ſpirit, or the French 
with more irreſolution and ignorance after mor: Lawrence and captain 
Clive arrived at Tritchanopoly. | 

Still the fate of Chunda-ſaheb remained to > be decile — the Ga 
ceſs of this day could be deemed complete. The anxiety x W 8853 Monack- 


od 4B 


2 


N every hour by the meſſages and propoſals he N The My- 
ſorean promiſed money, the Nabob threatened reſentment, and Morari- 

row, more plainly, that he would pay him a viſit at the head of 6000 
horſe. Terrified at the commotions which would inevitably follow, if 
he gave the preference to any one of the competitors, he ſaw no me- 


thod of finiſhing the conteſt but by putting an end to the life of his pri- 
ſoner ; 
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ſoner; however, as the major had expreſſed a deſire that the Engliſh 1752. 


might have him in their poſſeſſion, he thought it neceſſary to know 
whether they ſeriouſly expected this deference, and accordingly, on the 
ſame morning that the pagoda ſurrendered, went to the major, with 
whom he had a conference, which convinced him that the Engliſh were 
his friends, and that they were reſolved not to interfere any farther in 
the diſpute. | He therefore immediately on his return to Chuckley-apol- 
lam put his deſign into execution, by ordering the head of Chunda- 
ſaheb to be ſtruck-off, | 

The executioner of this deed was a Pitan, one of Monack-jee's reti- 
nue, reſerved for ſuch purpoſes. He found the unfortunate victim an 
aged man, ſtretched on the ground, from whence the infirmities of ſick- 
neſs rendered him unable to rear himſelf. The aſpect and abrupt intru- 
fion of the aſſaſſin inſtantly ſuggeſted to Chunda-ſaheb the errand on 
which he was ſent. He waved his hand, and deſired to ſpeak to Mo- 
nack-jee before he died, ſaying, that he had ſomething of great import- 
ance to communicate to him: but the man of blood giving no heed to 
his words, proceeded to his work, and after ſtabbing him to the heart, 
ſevered his head from his body. 

The head was immediately ſent into Tritchanopoly to the Nabob, 


who now for the firſt time ſaw the face of his rival. After he had gra- 
tified his courtiers with a fight of it,- they tied it to the.neck of a camel, 
and in this manner it was carried five times round the walls of the city, 
attended by a hundred thouſand ſpectators, inſulting it with all the ob- 
ſcene and indecent invectives peculiar to the manners of Indoſtan. It was 
afterwards carefully packed up in a box, and delivered to an eſcort, who 
gave out that they were to carry it to be viewed by the Great Mogul at 
Delhi; a practice generally obſerved to heighten the reputation of the 
| ſucceſsful cauſe : but there is no reaſon to believe that it was ever carried 
out of the Carnatic. 

Such was the unfortunate and i ignominious end of this man. The many 
examples of a ſimilar fate, which are perpetually produced by the con- 
teſts of ambition in this unſettled empire, have eſtabliſhed a proverb, 
that fortune is a throne; and therefore he who falls in ſuch conteſts is 
only reckoned unfortunate, without having the odium of rebellion or 
treachery 
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1752, treachery charged on his memory, unleſs he oppoſes the ſovereign of ſo- 
| | vereigns the Great Mogul; all the reſt is reckoned the common courſe of 
|| politics: for there is ſcarcely throughout the empire a Nabob who has not 
5 an open or latent competitor. It therefore only remains to ſpeak of the 
| private character of Chunda-ſabeb, in which he is generally acknow- 
1 3 ledged to have been a brave, benevolent, humane and generous man, as 
3 | princes go in Indoſtan. His military abilities were much greater than 
it are commonly found in the generals of India, inſomuch that if he had 
14 | had an abſolute command over the French troops, it is believed he 
| | | would not have committed the miſtakes which brought on his cataftro- 
i! 


phe, and the total reduction of his army. 

a But ſignal as theſe ſucceſſes were, they were 80 far from being the 
Wil means of reſtoring tranquillity to the Carnatic, that in the very prin- 
Wl. | ciples which produced them were intermixed the feeds of another more 
dangerous and obſtinate. war ; and this the Nabob had the anguiſh to 
know, whilſt he was giving the demonſtrations of jey e from 
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a ctillery and ſtores taken at Jumbakiſtna, were carried into 
'Tritchanopoly : after theſe and ſome other neceſſary diſpoſitions were 
made, major Lawrence repreſented to the Nabob the neceſſity of his 
marching without delay at the head of the confederate army into the 
Carnatic, where it was not to be doubted that the reputation of 
their late ſucceſſes would contribute greatly to reduce ſuch for- 
treſſes as were in the intereſt of Chunda-ſaheb, and facilitate the eſta- 
bliſhment of his government over the province, from which he had 
hitherto received neither revenues nor aſſiſtance. The Nabob acquieſced* 
in this advice, but continued for ſeveral days to ſhew an unaccountable 
backwardneſs, as often as he was preſſed to put it into execution. The 
inconfiſtency of this conduct perplex ed all but the very few who were 
acquainted with the cauſe ; and the Engliſh had no conception of the 
difficulties which with-held him, when, to their very great aftoniſh- 
ment, the Myſorean explained the myſtery, by refuſing to march until 
the city of Tritchanopoly with all its dependencies was delivered up to 
him; for ſuch was the price he had Ripulated with the Nabob for his 
affiftance. 

They had both, Fa every 2 agreed to keep this important article 
a profound ſecret ; but the Myſorean had either not been able to conceal-it 
from the. fagacity of his ſubſidiary the Morattoe, or perhaps. had made 
the agreement by his advice. It is certain that the Morattoe had all along 
projected to turn it to his own advantage at a proper occafion : except- 
ing theſe principals, and their immediate ſecretaries, not a man in the 
province had any idea of it. Great therefore was hp general ſurprige and 


anxiety when it was made public. 
The 


OUR hundred of the French priſoners were ſent under an 1752. 
eſcort to Fort St. David; and the reſt, together with the 
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The Nabob finding diſſimulation no longer of any ſervice, confeſſed | 


the truth when major Lawrence demanded an explanation of it; pro- 


teſting that his extreme diſtreſs alone had extorted a promiſe from him 
which the Myſorean himſelf might very well know was totally out of his 


power to perform. Tritchanopoly, he faid, was the Great Mogul's, and 


himſelf only a viceroy, appointed to govern it during the pleaſure of that 


great prince: that the reſigning of this important place to the govern- 


ment of an Indian king, would involve both himſelf and the Engliſh 
in continual wars with the whole Mogul empire. In ſhort, firmly re- 
ſolved at all events not to part with the place, he propoſed to amuſe the 


regent with a further promiſe of delivering it up within two months : in 
which time he hoped, byrcollecting the large arrears due from the Arcot 


aſſiſting him. As a palliative for the preſent, he meant to give up the 


fort of Madura with i its dependencies, which include a very large diſtrict. 


Theſe terms he thought a full and ample recompence for all that the re- 


gent had done for him, more eſpecially as the reduction of Chunda- ſaheb's 
power had been an eſſential advantage to the intereſts of the Myſoreans 


as well as to his own. Major Lawrence, whoſe power was con- 


fined to the operations of the field, waited for inſtructions from the preſi- 
dency, who received at the ſame time applications from both parties, ſet- 
ting forth, as uſual, the ſubject in a very different manner. They pru- 
dently determined not to interfere: in the diſpute, unleſs violence ſhould 


be uſed againſt the Nabob ; and profeſſing great friendſhip to the Myſo- 


rean, they ſtrenuouſly recommended to . e an nen bi 8 
ment of their differences. 

But theſe differences continued vith tou: 3 Ad i in m * 
4 on this ſubject, Morari-row conducted himſelf with ſe much 
ſeeming impartiality, that he was choſen, with equal confidence on both 
ſides, to be the mediator between them; and the time being fixed for the 
conference, he came one evening into the city in great ſtate, accom- 
panied by two commiſſaries deputed by the regent: they proceeded to 


the Nabob's palace, where 1 Dalton. as commander 39880 Engliſh 


| garriſon, was 228 t. 
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The el ceremonies being over, the Morattoe with great deliberation 1 2 5 


and propriety enumerated the many obligations which the Nabob 
owed to the regent. He painted in lively colours the diſtreſsful 
ſtate. of his affairs, when the regent gen2rouſly undertook his cauſe; at 
Which time, although nominal lord of a country extending from the 
river Pennar to Cape Comorin, he really poſſeſſed no more of this 


great dominion than the ground incloſed by the walls of Tritchanopoly, ; 


where he Was cloſely beſieged by a much ſuperior and implacable ene- 
my. He appealed to the Nabob for the truth of what he aſſerted, and 
then demanded i in form the delivery of the city and territory of Tritcha- 
nopoly, in conſequence of the ſolemn agreement he had made with the 
Myſorean, which he produced ſigned and ſealed. 

The Nabob, who expected this harangue, acknowledged the favours 


he bad received, and ſaid, that he was reſolved to fulfil his engagements: 


but that being at this time in poſſeſſion of no other conſiderable 
fortified town, it was impoſſible to remove his family, which was 
very large, until he had, by reducing the Arcot province, got a 
place proper for their reception : he therefore demanded a reſpite of 
two months, at the expiration of which he promiſed to ſend orders to 
his brother-in -law to deliver up the city. The Morattoe highly com- 
mended this reſolution, and after ſome other vague diſcourſe, . he 
ſignified, an inclination to ſpeak to him in private, and deſired the 
commiſſaries to withdraw. As ſoon as they and the reſt of the 
audience, ' excepting captain Dalton, were retired, changing his 
countenance from the ſolemnity of a negociator to the ſmile of 
a courtier, he told the Nabob, that he believed him endowed 
with too much ſenſe to mind what he had ſaid before thoſe two 
ſtupid fellows, meaning the commiſſaries: you muſt likewiſe, ſaid he, 


think that I have too much diſcernment to believe you have any 


intention of fulfilling the promiſe - you have now made, How could 


you anſwer to the Great Mogul. the giving up ſo conſiderable a 
part of his dominion to ſuch inſignificant people: ; it would be the 
higheſt abſurdity to think of it. Theſe you may be aſſured are my 
rea] ſentiments, whatever my private intereſt may induce me to ſay 


| to the contrary in public. The Nabob was not a little delighted to find 
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him in this diſpoſition; for it was his reſentment more than the regents 


H thathe dreaded; and immediately made him a preſent of a draught on his 


treaſury for 50,000 rupees promiſing much more if he would reconcile 
matters, and divert the regent from inſiſting on the letter of the treaty. 
This the other aſſured him he would do though nothing was farther from 
his intentions. He was in reality the moſt improper perſon that could 
have been choſen to adjuſt the difference. His views were, firſt by i ingra- 
tiating himſelf with the Nabob, to perſuade him to admit a large body 
of Morattoes into the city as the beſt means of deceiving the regent into 
a belief that he really intended to give it up according to his promiſe; 
and theſe military umpires would have been inſtructed to ſeize on any 
opportunity that might offer of ſeducing or overpowering the reſt of the 
garriſon ; and if this iniquitous ſcheme ſucceeded, he intended to keep poſ- 
ſeſſion of the city, which he had formerly governed, for himſelf. If there 
ſhould be no opening for this plan, he determined to protract the diſpute 
as long as poſſible by negociations, during which he was ſure of being 
kept in pay by the Myſorean, and did not doubt of having the addreſs 


to get conſiderable preſents from the Nabob. When this double deal- 


ing ſhould be exhauſted, he purpoſed to make the Myſorean declare war, 


knowing that he had too great an opinion of the Morattoes to carry.it on 


without continuing them in his ſervice. _ 

The apprehenſions of an immediate rupture obliged the Engliſh troops, 
who had proceeded on the 16th of June as far as Utatoor, to return 
on the 18th to Tritchanopoly, for the Myſorean had even threatened 


to attack the Nabob if he offered to march out of the city in order to 


join his European allies, as he had promiſed. Their appearance, more 
than their remonſtrances, produced an accommodation for the preſent, 
The Nabob made over to the regent the revenues of the iſland of Sering- 
ham, and of ſeveral other diſtricts, impowering him to collect them 
himſelf; promiſed again to deliver up Tritchanopoly at the end of 
two months; and in the mean time agreed to receive 700 men, 
provided they were not Morattoes, into the city. On theſe condi- 


tions the Myſorean agreed to aſſiſt him with all his force to re- 


duce the Arcot province. Neither ſide gave any credit to the other, but 


both expected advantages by gaining time. The Nabob knew that an 


im me- 
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immediate declaration: of war, would effectually ſtop · the progreſs 1752. 
of his arms in the Carnatic, where he hoped to gain ſome fignal VL 
advantage, whilſt the regent delayed to commence hoſtilities againſt 

him; and the regent wiſhed for nothing ſo much as the depar- 

ture of the Nabob and the Engliſh battalion, that he might carry 

on his ſchemes to ſurprize Tritchanopoly, which he knew their pre- 

ſence would render ineffectual. The excuſes he made when preſſed 

to march ſufficiently explained his intentions; and to fruſtrate them, 

200 Europeans with 1 500 Sepoys were placed in garriſon in the city, 

under the command of captain. Dalton, who was inſtructed to take 

7 precaution that might prevent a ſurprize. 


The battalian, now reduced to 500 men, ether with 2500 
Sepoys, began their march on the 28th of June, accompanied by the Na- 
bob at the head of 2000 horſe theſe, with about the ſame number of 
Peons left in Tritchanopoly, were all the force he commanded, for none 
of the numerous allies, which he ſaw himſelf at the head of a few days 
before, remained with him. 'The Tanjorines had rendered too great 
ſervices to be refuſed the permiſſion of returning home; and the 
troops of the Polygars were not obliged to ſerve out of the diſtricts of 
Tritchanopely. The Myſoreans and Morattoes remained in their en- 
campment to the weſt of the city, placing a detachment in Seringham 
Pagoda, which the Nabob had permitted them to take poſſeſſion of. 

The weakneſs to which the Nabob's force was reduced by this 

fatal conteſt, and the apprehenſion of till worſe conſequences from 
it, deſtroyed the hopes which the Engliſh had entertained a few days 
before, of carrying his arms in triumph againſt Velore or Gingee. 
Their late ſucceſs, inſtead of inſpiring exultation, ſerved only to imbit- 
ter the ſenſe of their incapacity to reap any advantages from it. They 
marched away more with the ſullenneſs of men defeated, than with the 
alacrity of troops fluſhed with victory; and proceeding without any re- 
gular plan for their future operations, they followed the high road until 
they came to Vol-kondah. 

Here they halted for ſome days, whilſt the Nabob negociated with 
the governor, who refuſed to deliver up his fort, but took the oath of 
allegiance, and paying 90,000 rupees as a conſideration for the arrears that 
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1752. were due from him, gave ſecurity for the e N of mi reve- | 
* nues of his diſtrict in future. | | 
From hence the Nabob detached his brothes Abdiillwahab Khati's with 
1000 horſe to Arcot, appointing him his lieutenant of the countries to 
the north of the river Paliar ; and the reſt of the army marching by 
Verdachillum, proceeded to Trivadi, where they arrived on the 6th of 
July, and found a garriſon of French Sepoys in the pagoda, who 
. ſurrendered on the firſt ſummons. The troops then encamped in the 
neighbourhood, and major Lawrence leaving the command to captain 
Gingen, went for the recovery of his health into Fort St. David. This 
place was, no longer the ſeat of the preſidency, which, by orders 
from England, had been removed, two een, e to its ancient 
reſidence at Madraſs. Nees 
The death of Chunda- ſaheb, ond ths capture of e Airilok 
the inhabitants of Pondicherry with the deepeſt conſternation; for 
excepting thoſe who received advantages from their employments in the 
war, few had ever approved of the ambitious views of their governor, 
and fewer were perſonally attached to him. The haughtineſs and arro- 
gance of his ſpirit diſguſted. all Who approached him: he exhibited 
on all occaſions the oriental pomp, and marks of diſtinction, which he 
aſſumed as the Great Mogul 's viceroy in the countries ſouth of the Kriſt- 
na; inſomuch that he had more than once obliged his'own countrymen 
to ſubmit to the humiliation of paying him homage on their knees. This 
domineering inſolence had created him many enemies, Who, with a 
ſpirit of malice common to violent prejudices, were not ſorry to find 
their own. ſenſe of his romantic ſchemes juſtified by the late ſignal diſ- 
aſters, which they hoped would deter him from proſecuting them any 
farther. But they did not know the man: difficulties and diſappoint- 
ments, inſtead of depreſſing him, only ſuggeſted the neceſſity of exert- 
ing himſelf with more vigour. And indeed his plan of gaining immenſe 
acquiſitions in the Decan had been laid with ſo much ſagacity, that 
the ſucceſſes of his arms to the northward weep ballanced; the: diſgrace 
they had ſuffered at Seringham.  . . + Saen ay ts 
In the month of F 2 of the : proceoling year, ;"Salabat-jing the 


Bo ; ' quitted 
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quitted the country of Cildapat where che unfortunate Marzafaing — * 


had been killed. On the 1 5th of March they came to Kanout 
the capital of the Pitan Nabob by whoſe hand that prince was flain, 
and it was determined that the city ſhould atone for the treachery 
and rebellion of its Lord. The place was originally well fortified; but 
ſince it had been! in the poffeſfion of Pitans, theſe people, as avaricious 
as they are brave, had ſuffered the defences both of the town and its 
citadel to fall to day; ; and the river which runs cloſe to the city; had 
lately carried away 200 yards of the wall; there were 4000 Pitans in 
the place, who attem pted to defend this entrance; but not accuſtomed 
to the fire of field pieces, were eafily put to flight: they retired into 
the oaſtle, ſeveral parts of which were likewiſe in ruins; and the 
French troops animated by their ſucceſs, and led by Mr. Kerjean, a 
nephew of Mr. Dupleix, ſtormed it, with great vivacity, where the 
breaches were moſt practicable; by Which time the army of Salla- 
bat- ing came up, and aſſiſted with good will in putting all the garriſon 
to the word; many of the- inhabitants were likewiſe maſſacred. The 
wife of the late Nabob' and her two ſons were made priſoners: _ 

The French doubtleſs intended, by the unmerciful laughter exerciſed 
at the taking of this city, to ſpread early the terror of their arms, 
through the countries in which they were going to eſtabliſh themſelves, 
where no European force had ever before appeared: and in order 
to raiſe an opinion of their good faith and juſtice, equal to the re- 
putation of their proweſs, Mr. Buſſey immediately after Kanoul was 
taken, obliged Salabat- ing to ſettle the fortune of Sadoudin Khan, the 
infant ſon of Murzafa-jing, their late ally and Soubah. He received the 
inveſtiture of the government of Adoni, which had been the patrimony 
of his father, and as a juſt reparation for the treachery that eauſed his 
death, the territory of the Nabob of Cudapah who planned the conſpi- 
racy, and of Kanoul, by whoſe arm he fell, were added to the ſove- 
reignty of the young prince, which by the French accounts produced 
all together an annual revenue of near a million of pounds ſterling. 
An example of generoſity, which, if true, could not fail to raiſe admi- 
ration i in a country, where the merits Be the father are ſo ſeldom of 


advantage to che diſtreſſes of the Tow.” Pp REST. BD Cats . 
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The army then croſſed the EKriſtna, between which and Gol- 
„ Kondah were poſted 25000 Morattoes , employed by Gazy-o-din Khan, 
the eldeſt brother of Salabat-jing, and generaliſſimo of the empire, to 
oppoſe their paſſage towards the city. They were commanded by Ba- 
lazarow, the principal general of the N anah, or king of all the Morratoe 
nations. A negotiation enſued, and the Morattoes, having hitherto 
received nothing from Gazy-o-din Khan, who was at Delhi, were eaſily 
perſuaded, with. ſome read money, not only to retire, but allo to 
make an alliance with the prince they were ſent to oppoſ. 

K Nothing more remained to obſtruct the paſſage of the army, which 
entered Gol-Kondah i in the proceſſion of an eaſtern triumph on the 2d of 
April. Salabat-jing was acknowledged Soubah without oppoſition, and 
went tarough the ceremony of. ſitting on the Muſnud or throne in 
public, and of receiving homage not only from his own immediate of- 
ficers, but alſo from moſt of the Seen of the nee coun- 
tries. 

The ſervices. which. 4 French 8 5 3 were now 
amply rewarded. A preſent ſuppoſed. to be 100, ooo pounds ſterling, 
was given to the commander in chief, the other officers likewiſe re- 
ceived gratuities, and that of an enſign, amounted to 50,000 rupees. 
The monthly pay of a captain, beſides the carriage of his baggage fur- 
niſhed at Salabat- jing's expence; was ſettled at 1000 rupees, of a lieu- 
tenant at 500, of an enſign at 300, of a ſerjeant at go, and of a com- 
mon ſoldier at 60 rupees. The policy of Mr. Dupleix, in taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of Maſulipatnam, was now manifeſted by the facility with 
which the army at Gol-Kondah was pe with recruits of men, 
ſtores and ammunition from that port. 

In the mean time, Gazy-o-din Khan had eie from the miniſtry 
at Delhi a commiſſion for the Soubahſhip of the Decan, and the rumour 
of an army marching by. his orders towards Brampour, determined Sa- 
labat- ing to proceed immediately to Aurengabad, He left Gol-Kondah 
in the beginning of May, and during the rout, intelligence was received 
that ſeveral principal men in the city had declared againſt him, and 
Shanavaz-Khan, who had been the prime miniſter of Nazir-jing, and 
had ever ſince his reconciliation with as French, r. the death 
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of that prince, accompanied the camp, now found means to eſeape out 1762. 
of it, and went directly to Aurengabad, where he contributed not 
a little to inflame the minds of the people againſt Salabat-jing, deſcrib- 

ing him as a weak and infatuated prince, who had diſhonoured the 
Mogul government, by ſubjecting himſelf, and his authority, to the 
arbitrary. will of a handful of infidels, who graſped at nothing leſs 
than the ſovereignty of half the Mogul empire, under pretence of giv- 
ing aſſiſtance to the rightful lords. 
Theſe reports were too well founded not to make an impreſſion, and 
the conſequences of them were ſo much apprehended, that Salabat-jing 
did not think it ſafe to appear in fight of the capital, before he had acted 
the ſtale but pompous ceremony of receiving from the hands of an em- 
baſſador, faid to be ſent by the great Mogul, letters patent, appointing 
him viceroy of all the countries which had been under the juriſdiction 
of his. father Nizam-al-muluck. The man, no doubt as fictitious as 
the writings with which he was charged, was treated almoſt with as 
much reverence as would have been paid to the emperor, whom he 
pretended to repreſent. The prince himſelf, accompanied by the French 
troops, advanced a mile beyond the camp to meet him; and the deli- 
very of the letters was fignified by a general diſcharge of all the 
cannon and muſketry in the army, after which he fat in ſtate to 
receive homage from his officers ; Mr. Buffy, as the firſt in rank, 
ſetting the example. The army then continued their march to 
the city, where they arrived on the 18th of June, and found 
that their appearance, and the reputation of the Mogul's favours, 
had ſuppreſſed whatever commotions might have been intended. A 
few indeed knew for certain that Gazy-o-din Khan had received the 
commiſſion aſſumed by his brother, and was preparing to aſſert it at the 
head of an army ; but the voices of theſe were loft amidſt the clamours 
of a populace, impatient to ſee a Soubah of the Decan, once more mak- 
ing his reſidence in their city, which had been ke bon of this advant- 
age ever ſince the death of Nizam-al-muluck, 

Ihe entry into Aurengabad was more ſplendid and magnificent, than 
that which had been made at Gol-Kondah : and the city merited this 
preference, being next to Delhi, the moſt populous and wealthy in 
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2 2 the Mogul's dominions : : its Inhabitants, when. the Soubah is there, are. 


=: computed at a million and a half of ſouls. The French had a con- 
venient quarter aſſigned thein, to which Mr. Buſly, ſtrictly, obliged the 
troops to 'confine themſelves, leſt the diſparity of: manners ſhould Create 
broils and tumults which might end fatally. LN 

In the month of Auguſt, Salabat-jing exhibited another ceremony 
to amuſe the people, receiving a delegate from Delhi, who brought, 
as was pretended, the Serpaw or veſt, with the ſword, and other (ymbols : 


| of XA Ot which the Great Mogul ſends to his 2 7 55 on  appoint- 
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end of May in the next, without producing either a decilive victory, or 
a Fa treaty. The Morratocs would in more than « one action have 
been ſucceſsful had not the French battalion, and their field pieces, re- 
pulſed their onſets. 'T heſe ſervices gave | Mr. Bufly ſupreme influence 
in the councils of his ally, which, on hearing of t the decline. of Chunda- 
ſaheb's affairs at Tritchanopoly, he employed to obtain a commiſſion, 
appointing Mr. Dupleix himſelf N abob of the. Carnatic, notwithſtand- 
ing that Chunda-ſaheb was ſtill alive; this, with ſeveral other pompous 
patents, was ſent to Pondicherry, and Salabat-jing | promiſed, they ſhould 


ſoon be followed by an embaſſador from the Great Mogul. 3 — 
Mr. Dupleix publiſhed theſe mandate es, and marks of favour, to awe 
the Carnatic, aſtoniſhed and rendered wavering by. the cataſtrophe. of 
Chunda-ſaheb: nor were thoſe his only reſources. He had been 
early apprized of the diſcontent of the Myſoreans at Tritchangpoly, 
and was already deeply engaged in fomenting their defection. | The 
annual ſhips from France arriving. at the time. Mr, Law ſurrendered, 
brought a large reinforcement to Pondicherry, which he increaſed, by 
taking the failors, and ſending Laſoars on board to navigate. the ſhips to 
China, Thus armed, and relying on no vain expectations, the diſaſters 
at Seringham were ſo far from inducing him to make any propoſals of 


Lee bs either to the Engliſh or the N abob, that he immediately 
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faheb, the ſon of Chunda-ſaheb, Nabob of the province, wks ans 
the pretended „ RIS RG. and by onditing « bodyiat ©" 
ou men to take the field. 
Mahomed-ally fe more ſeverely every day theludoddaquince of bi 
promiſe to the Myſorean, for none but the moſt inſignificant chiefs in 
the province offered voluntarily to acknowledge him ; the reſt waited to 
be -attacked before they made their ſubmiſſion; and he being - little 
{ſkiled in military matters, - but- deeply ſenſible of the decline of his 
fortune, canceived a notion, that the Engliſh troops were capable of re- 
ducing the fortreſs of Gingeez in this perſuaſion he requeſted of the 
preſidency in the malt preſſing terms to render him this ſervice, and they 
with too much complaiſance determined to give him the ſatisfaction of 
ſeeing the experiment tried, notwithſtanding that major Lawrence went 
to Madraſs on ee e the nhl of ſucceeding in the 
attempt. 12 
Accordingly on the e John major Kineer, an officer unde ar 
rived from Europe, marched with 200 Europeans, 1500 Sepoys, and 
500 of the Nabob's cavalry,” and the next day ſummoned Villaparam, 
a fort twelve miles to the north of Trivadi : it ſurrendered without 
making any reſiſtance. Proceeding on their march, they found 
_ difficulties increaſe; for the country 10 miles round Gingee is incloſed 
by a circular chain of mountains, and the roads leading through 
them are ſtrong paſſes, of which it is neceffary that an army at- 
tacking the place ſhould be in poſſaſſion, in order to keep the 
communication open. Major Kineer's force being much too ſmall to 
afford proper detachments for this ſervice, he marched. on with 
the whole to Gingee, where he arrived the 26th. The garriſon was 
ſummoned to ſurrender, and the officer anſwered with civility, that he 
kept the place for the king of France, and was determined to defend it. 
| The troops were in no condition to attack it; for by ſome unaccountable 
preſumptian, they had neglected to wait for two pieces of battering can- 
non, which were coming from Fort St: David. Mr. Dupleix no fooner 
heard that the Engliſh had paſſed the mountains, than he detached 
300 Europeans and 500 Sepays, with ſeven field pieces, who took poſ- 
. 0 e FAR Ne the high road, and not far 
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—— diſtant from the paſs through which the Engliſh had marched; upon 
which major Kineer, who upon a view of Gingee deſpaired of reducing 
it even with battering cannon, immediately repaſſed the mountains, and 
being reinforoed by the reſt of the Nabob's cavalry, and ſome other 
troops from Trivadi, marched on the 26th of July, with 300 Europeans, 
Foo Sepoys, a e of V — 2000 e to e the 
| d battle. Fenn BY 
; They were poſted in a ftrong usb The ane part of the 
town was encircled by a rivulet, which ſerving as a ditch, was defended 
by a parapet, formed of the ruins of old houſes, and interrupted at 
proper intervals to give play to the cannon. The outward bank was 
in many parts as high as the parapet: and that part of the village 
which the rivulet did not bound might be eaſily entered; but the 
Engliſh neglecting to reconnoitre before they began the attack, loſt the 
advantages which they might have taken of theſe circumſtances. 
They marched directly to the enemy, who, in order to bring on the 
engagement in that part where they were ſtrongeſt; appeared at firſt 
drawn up on the outward bank of the rivulet, but as ſoon as the field 
pieces began to fire, recroſſed it with precipitation, and the appear- 
ance of fear. The Engliſh, elated with the imagination of their panic, 
advanced to the bank, and leaving their field pieces behind, began the 
attack with the fire of their muſketry: only. The enemy anſwering 
it, both from muſketry and field pieces, and under ſhelter, ſufferetl 
little loſs, and did much execution. The company of Engliſh Coffrees 
were firſt flung into diſorder by carrying off their wounded as they 
dropped, and ſoon after took flight; they were followed by the Sepoys; 
and major Kineer in this inſtant receiving a wound which diſabled 
him, the Europeans began to waver likewiſe. The enemy perceiving 
the confuſion, detached 100 of their beſt men, amongſt which were 
50 volunteers, who, croſſing the rivulet briſkly, advanced to the bank. 
The vivacity of this unexpected motion increaſed the panic, and only 
14 grenadiers, with two enſigns, ſtood by the colours: theſe indeed 
defended them bravely, until they were rejoined by ſome of the fugitives, 
with whom they retreated in order; and the French, ſatisfied with their 
cen returned to the village, ü with very little loſs to them- 


ſelves, 
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ſelyes, killed and wounded 40 of the Engliſh, battalion, which ſuffered 1752. 
in this action more.- diſgrace than in any other that had happened 
during the war: Major Kineer was ſo affected by it, that although he 
redovered of his wound, his vexation OS. on an PRs of which 
he ſome. time after.died. + 
Ihe troops retreated to Trivadi, ae the enemy, ana Vicknwand;: 
retook the fort of Villaparam, which they demoliſhed. Mr. Dupleix, 
animated by theſe ſucceſſes, . {light as = were, reinforced them 
with all the men he. could ſend into the field; the whole, conſiſting 
of 450 Europeans, 1 500 Sepoys, and 500 Mooriſh horſe, marched 
and encamped to the north of Fort St. David, cloſe to the bounds; up- 
on which the Engliſh and the 'Nabob's troops. quitted Trivadi, and 
encamped at  Chimundelum, a redoubt in the bound hedge, three 
miles to the weſt of St. David; here they remained for ſome days in- 
active, waiting for more troops from Madraſs, where the ſhips from 
England had brought a reinforcement, conſiſting principally, of two 
companies of Swiſs, each of 100 mp commanded by officers of that 
nation. 
To avoid e ricgue Fee $i of a a 1 5 * one of theſe 
companies was immediately embarked in Maſſoolas, the common and 
ſlighteſt boats of the country, and ordered to proceed to Fort St. Da- 
vid by ſea; for it was not imagined that the French would venture 
to violate the Engliſh colours on this element: but the boats no ſooner 
came in ſight of Pondicherry than a ſhip in the road weighed. anchor, 
and ſeizing every one of the boats, carried the troops into the town; 
where Mr. Dupleix kept them priſoners, and inſiſted that the cap- 
ture was as en as that which had been made of his own, troops 
at Seringham. E 
As ſoon as the news of this 106 ES Madras Major SLRS. 
embarked with the other company of Swiſs, on board of one of the com- 
Pany's $. ſhips, and arriyed the 16th of Auguſt at Fort St. David. 
e took. the command of the army, which con- 
fiſted of 400 Europeans, 1700 Sepoys, and 4000 of the Nabob's troops, 
Cavalry, and Peons, with eight field pieces. The enemy hearing of his ar- 
rival decamped i in the night, and retreated to Bahoor, and finding them- 
LI 2 : {elves 
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&s followed, the next day went nearer to Pondicherry, anti encampied 
the bound Hedge int? Villanour, from whence the command 
'*% officer ferit'a letter proteſting againſt the Englith, for not reſpecting 
the territory f tlie French company. Major Eatyrence being inſtrufted 
by the preſidency not to enter their antient limits, the bound bed 
inte” they thodta ſet the example, contettetl Himfelf with attacking 
telr Wer poſt at Villanour, Which they immediately abandoned, 
aid their whole army tettcared/tinder the walls of the to-w] m. 
They ſhewed ſo litile inclination to quit this ſituation, ee 
Lawrence Itagining nothing would entiee them out of it, but a petſua- 
fon that the Engliſh were more frightened than themſelves, Tetreatedl 
precipitately to Bahoor. The ſtratagern tod łk effect, not with the com- 
mandinę officer Mr. Kerjean, but with His uncle Mr. Dupleix, who 
ordered him to follbev the Engliſp, and take aflvartage of their ſup- 
poſed fears. The 'remotiftrances of his nephew only produced a more 
peremptory order, in obedience 'to which Mr. Nerjean marched; and 
encamped within two miles of Bahoor, where major Tawrence't imme- 
diately made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for attacking him. 
The troops began to'tnatth At three the next morning; che Moya 
formed the firſt Tine, che "battalion the ſecond, and the artillery were 
- ivided on the flanks; the Nabob's cavalry were ſtationed to the right 
on the other fide of a high bank, which ran from the Englith to the 
Cheb camp: the attack began a little before the dawn of day. 
"The Sepoys were challenged by the advanced poſts, and not anfwer- 
ing, received their fire, which they returned, and ſtill marching on 
came to an engagement with the enemy's Sepoys, which laſted till 
day-light, "when the French battalion were diſcovered drawn up; 
their right defended by the bank, and their left by a large 
"pond. The Engliſh battalion "halted to form their front equal to 
that of the enemy, "who, during this operation, kept up a brifk 
fire from eight pieces of cannon, and continued it till the ſmall arms 
began. The action now became warm, the Engliſh firing as they ad- 
rand and the French Raniding f their ones until the 4. coped met. 
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[This terrible criſis of modern war is generally. determined in an inſtant, 17-52. 


and very few examples of it oecur. The company ef Engliſh grenadiers, "Y 
with- two platoons, broke the enemy's center, on 'which their whole 
nne immediately gave way, and no quarter being expected in ſuch a 
conflict, they threw down their arms as incumbrances to their flight. | 
this was the moment for the Nabob's cavalry to charge as they had 
been inſtructed but inftead of ſetting out in purſuit of the fugitives, 
they galloped into the camp, and employed themſelves in ſizing the 
plunder; however, the Sepoys picked-up-many of them. Mr. Kerjean, 
with 13 officers and 100 private men, were made priſoners, and a 
greater number were killed; all the enemy artillery, ammunition, and 
ſtores, were taken. Of the Engliſh - en, 4 officers, at 8. 
vute men; were killed and wounded. 
This victory broke the enemy's e effecually, that Mr, Dupleix 
-was obliged to wait the -arrival of farther reinforcements before he at- 
tempted any thing more in the field; nor was this the only advantage 
©btained/by/it, for it checked the reſolution which the Mytorcan had 
juſt taken of declaring -openly for the French. _ 
The Engliſh battalion no ſooner  quitted Tritchanopoly, than, the 
"regent ſet about accompliſking his ſcheme to ſurpriſe the city, and by 
dilſburſing large ſums of money, endeavourei to gain go of the Na- 
bobs beſt Peons, armed with firelocks. The Jemidars, or captains of 
theſe troops, received his bribes, and promiſed to join the 700 Myſoreans 
in the garriſon whenever they ſhould riſe. Captain Dalton receiving ſome 
hints of the conſpiracy, lag ward in the city with as much vigilance 
as if he had been in an enemys country, and cauſed: the artillery on the 
ramparts to be pointed every evening inwards on the quarters of the: 
Myſoreans, and ef the ſuſpected Peons, 
Theſe precautions naturally alarmed thoſe, who had been treating 
with the regent ; but ſtill none of them made any diſcovery; Where 
upon, at a general reriew of arms ordered for this purpoſe, he di- 
tected their flints to be taken out of their matchlocks, 8 
tence of ſupplying them with ſome of a better ſort. This convincing 
chem that their practices were diſcovered, the Jemidars came and 


confeſſed all that had - paſſed, imploring [forgiveneſs : . 
3 · 
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1752. the ſum he had received, and that of the principal man Was 16, 00 
= rupees. They. proteſted that they had no view in taking the 
money, but to keep their troops from ſtarving,. ho had ſcarcely * 
ceived any pay from the Nabob for nine months; and. as a proof that they 
had no intention of aſſiſting the Myſorean in his deſigns, they ſaid, that 
not one of them had remoyed his wife and family out of the city. Cap- 
tain; Dalton made them few reproaches, but ordered them to march 
with their troops the next morning to join the Nabob's army at Tri- 
vadi. The/ regent finding this, ſcheme fruſtrated, -, biced two fellows 
to ſhoot captain, Dalton as he walked on the ramparts, Who luckily: re- 
ceiying intelligence. of their delign. a few hours before they intended. 
put it in excution, ſent a detachment. which took them priſoners, i in 
the houſe where they had concealed themſelves with their arms, One 
was ſullen, and ſaid little, but the other confeſſed the whole, and de- 
clared, that three more were engaged in the plot, who had undertaken 
to watch the gate of the palace, and ſhoot Kiroodin Khan, the Nabobs 
brother-in-law, when he ſhould come out on the tumult which the death 
of the Engliſh commander would naturally occaſion; but theſe, on ſee- 
ing the ſoldiers march to the houſe, had made their eſcape. The regent, 
vhen reproached for this treachery, denied that he had; any knowledge 
of it. He employed, however, Morarirrow to ſollicit the pardon of the 
aſſaſſins; and the friendſhip of the Motattoe being at this time thought 
| very valuable, Kiroodin Khan granted his requeſt, but did not reprieve 
| | the men before they had gone through the ceremony of being faſtened. 
| to the muzzles of two field pieces in fight; of the whole garriſon drawn 
| up under arms. Five days aſter tw¾o other Myſoreans came to | the 
| Jemidar, who commanded 180 Sepoys at one of the gates of the city, 
and attempted to ſeduce him; but this officer, an old and faithful 
ſervant of the company, ſecured the fellows, and carried them to 
captain Dalton. The articles ſigned by the regent were found on 
them, which leaving no room for equivocation, they confeſſed the 
fact, and were the next morning blown from the muzzles of two 
field pieces. 4 This execution [ſtruck ſuch a terror, that the regent 
could not get any more of his own people to undertake ſuch commiſ- 
ſions; and e * quiet for ſome days, he at length pitched 
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upon one Clement Poverio, a Neapolitan; who cbmtmanded a com- 1752: 
pany of Topaſſes in the Nabob's ſervice, and had often the guard over 


the French priſoners in the city. This man, trading a good deal, went 
frequently into the camp of the Myſoreans, which gave the regent. an 
opportunity of making application to him in perſon. He aſſured Pove- 
rio that he had, beſides the Myſoreans in garriſon, a ſtrong party in 
the city, and offered great rewards if he would join them on the firſt 
commotion. The Neapolitan gave him cauſe to believe he was to be 
wrought upon, but ſaid he muſt firſt ſound the diſpoſition of his officers; 
and on his return he made a faithful report to captain Dalton of what 
had paſſed: He was ordered to return to the camp the next motning 
with inſtructions how to proceed; and conducted himſelf fo dexterouſly; 
that a few conferences intirely gained him the confidence of the regent! 
Having ſettled the plan of operations, he brought to captain Dalton 
the agreement ſigned by the regent and himſelf, ſealed with the. great 
ſeal of Myſore: it was ſpecified, that captain Poverio ſhould: receive 
205 rupees for himſelf, and 3000 more to buy firelocks, in order 
to arm the French priſoners, who were to be let out the firſt time his 
company took the guard over them; he was at the ſame time to ſeize on 
the weſtern gate of the city, near a hich the Myſoreans were encamped, 
and to hoiſt a red flag; on alata * the PO. Ry were to move, 
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On the day fixed for the erntet of this ene all: the can- 


non that could be brought to bear on the Myſore camp were well manned, 
and above 700 muſkeeters, Europeans and Sepoys, were concealed in 
the traverſes and works near the weſtern gateway; with a great num- 
ber of hand grenades ; the reſt of the garriſon; was under arms, and 
the Myſoreans would certamly have [ſuffered ſeverely; but the fears of 
the Nabob's brother-in-law put a ſtop to the enterprizae. He was appre- 
ments that the attempt might ſucceed, and to avoid the riſque, ſent 
a meſſenger to upbraid as. regent, and to "on aint 1 that the gar- 
riſon were prepared to receive him. | 
Ihe regent thinking himſelf no Rok ſafe under thei cannon 7 the 
city, decamped, and fixed his head quarters three miles to the weſtward, 


at the Fane of Warior, which were garriſoned 7 Engliſh Sepoys ; 
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- 17523 but finding that captain Dalton! bad reinfareed this paſt; he moved 
Tan cncamped near Seringham... 


The mutual diſtruſt increaſed daily, Ae wat eee 
of: Reid ſubſiſted; for the regent ſent every day one of bia prin- 
cipal officers to enquire after captain Dalton's health, in order to have 
an opportunity of diſcovering what he was doing. When the two months 
ſtipulated for the delivery of the city were expired, he- ſent four of his 
great men in form to demand the ſurrender of it; but Kiroodin 
Khan, a man haughty and inſolent, when no danger was near, flew out 
into a paſſion, and reproaching the commiſſaries with the treacherous and 
clandeftine- practices of their prince, produced the agreement with. cap- 
tain Poverio, ſigned and ſealed, and then told them plainly, that they 
had no city to expect, but ſhould be paid the money which the regent 


had dibarid; ae foot IE WO ne were in a better con- 


. 
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ann conſideration, he ſent his minifter to lay the accounts 
before the Nabob, declaring, that he was willing to relinquiſh - hie 
cdaim to Tritchanopoly, provided the money was immediately paid, 


This appearance of moderation was only intended to leflen the Nabob's 


character with the publick, and to juſtify the meaſures. he was deter- 
mined to take himſelf; for he was too well acquainted with his cir- 
cumſtances, to imagine him able to pay fo large a ſum, hiche by 
the accoutits he produced, amounted to- 8,500,000 rupees. 
There now remained little hopes of reconciling the Ss 
which Mr. Dupleix had from the beginning diligently inflamed ; 
knowing that it was the intereſt of the Moerattoes to protract a 
war, he addreſſed himſelf particularly to Morari-row, who continu- 
ally received preſents and letters from him, as alſo from his wife. In 


theſe. laters: the Engliſh were repreſented as a ploddimg mercantile 
people, ungequainted with the art of war, and not fit to appear in the 


field, oppoſed to a nation of ſo martial a genius as the French; and the 
pen er ue e p valour and activity of 
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' Morari-row having ſettled his plan, eaſily perſuaded the regent to ac- 1762. 
quieſce to it, and embaſſadors were ſent to Pondicherry, where 1 
a treaty was ſoon concluded, and war reſolved : Mr. Dupleix promi- 
ſing to take Tritchanopoly, and give it to the Myſoreans. In conſe- 
quence of this alliance, Innis Khan, with 3000 Morattoes, was de- 
tached from Seringham in the middle of Auguſt, with inſtructions to 
join the French, but firſt to go to the Nabob's camp, and endeavour to 
get ſome money from him; for this object never failed to be interwoven. 
in all Morari-row's ſchemes. The detachment taking time to plunder 
the province as they matched along, were at ſome diſtance from the 
coaſt when they received news of the battle at Bahoor: ſtartled at this 
ſucceſs, Innis Khan halted, waiting for fatther inſtructions from 
Tritchanopoly, in conſequence of which he joined the Nabob, 
with great proteſtations of friendſhip and ſeeming Joy at the late event, 
pretending to lament that he had not come up in time to have a ſhare in 
it; and in order to accompliſh his intention of getting money, he did 
not heſitate to take the oath of fidelity to the Nabob. | 
Major Lawrence, notwithſtanding his late ſucceſs at Bahoor, did not” 
think it prudent to engage in any farther operations, whilſt he remained 
in uncertainty of the reſolution which theſe Morattoes might take; but 
as ſoon as they joined him, he moved from Fort St. David to Trivadi, 
and prepared to employ the remainder of the ſeaſon before the rains be- 
gan, in reducing the country between Pondicherry and the river Paliar. 
At the ſame time the Nabob requeſted the preſidency to ſend a force to 
attack Chinglapet and Cobelong, two ſtrong holds, ſituated to the north 
of that river, which kept in ſubjection a conſiderable tract of country, 
and from whence detachments frequently plundered the territory be- 
longing to the Nabob and the company. | 
Madraſs was able to furniſh no more than 200 European recruits Juſt" 
arrived from England, and, as uſual, the refuſe of the vileſt employ- 
ments in London, together with 500 Sepoys newly raiſed, and as un- 
experienced as the Europeans. Such a force appeared very unequal to 
the enterprize of laying ſiege to ſtrong forts ; and it could hardly be ex- 
pected that any officer, who had acquired reputation,” would riſque it by 
8 the command of them; but captain Clive, whoſe military 
M m life 
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2 2 2. life had been a continued option of difficulties, voluntarily offered his 
ſervice on this occaſion, notwithſtanding that his health was? es 
time much impaired by the exceſs of his former fatigues. 

The troops, with four 24 pounders, marched on the dec of Sep 
tember againſt Cobelong. This fort, called by the Moors Saudet 
Bundar, and ſituated twenty miles ſouth of Madras, and within muſ- 
ket. ſhot of the ſea, was built by An' war- adean Khan, near the ruins 
of another belonging to the Oſtend company. The French got poſſeſ- 
ſion of it in the beginning of the year 1750 by a ſtratagem. A 
ſhip anchored in the road, making ſignals of diſtreſs, and the Moors 
who repaired on board were told, that moſt of the crew had died 
of the ſcurvy, and that the reſt would periſh likewiſe, if they were not 
permitted to come aſhore immediately, ſince they were no longer 
able to navigate the veſſel. The Nabob's officer, in hopes of being 
well paid, granted their requeſt, on which thirty Frenchmen of 
lean and yellow phyſiognomies, counterfeiting various kinds of in- 

firmities, were admitted, and having arms concealed under their cloaths, 
overpowered the garriſon in the night. The fort had no ditch but a 
ſtrong wall, flanked by round towers, on which were mounted thirty 
pieces of mn, ey it was enn by 50 ons Hama and 360 
Sepoys. 

The Engliſh troops NET in Jong evening at an eminence about two 
miles to the weſtward, from whence half of them marched in the night 
under the command of heutenant Cooper, to take poſſeſſion of a garden, 
ſituated about 600 yards to the ſouth of the fort. At break of day 
the garriſon detached 30 Europeans and 100 Sepoys, who, advancing 
to the garden unobſerved, began to fire through ſeveral large crevices 
in the gate, which was in a ruinous condition, and a. ſhot killed 
lieutenant Cooper. The troops were fo terrified by this alarm, and 
by the death of their officer, that they fled precipitately out of the gar- 
den, and would probably have run back to Madraſs, had they not been 
met by captain Clive advancing with the reſt of his force, who obliged 
them, not without difficulty, and even violence, to rally, and return 
with him to the garden, which the Py, abandoned on his ap- 
proach. | 

The 
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The next day he ſent al ſummons to the French officer, Who an- 1 


ſwered that the fort belonged to the king of Frauce, and that if 


the 'Engliſh committed any hoſtilities, his nation would deem it a 
declaration of war; he therefore expected that they would im- 
mediately withdraw, but if they perſiſted, and attacked the place, 
he and his garriſon were determined to die in the breach. This 
bluſtering language proceeded from his reliance on a reinforce- 
ment of 760. Sepoys' and 40 Europeans, which Mr. Dupleix had 
detached from Pondicherry to Chinglapet, with orders to the of- 
ficer commanding there to introduce them at all events into Cobelong. 
The Engliſh the next day began to erect a battery between the 
garden and the Fort, at the diſtante of 300 yards from the walls; 
and at the ſame time placed a ſtrong guard on a rock about 100 
yards to the left of the battery. The enemy brought many of 
their guns to bear upon the face of attack, and fired ſmartly ; 
whilſt it was with the greateſt difficulty the Engliſh troops could be 
kept to their poſts, both Europeans and Sepoys taking flight on every 
alarm: an unlucky ſhot, which ſtruck the rock, and with the 
ſplinters it made, killed and wounded fourteen men, frightened the 
whole ſo much, that it was ſome time before they would venture to 
expoſe themſelves again, and one of the advanced centries was found 
ſeveral hours after concealed in the bottom of a well. 
Captain Clive judging that ſhame would avail more than ſeverity 
to reclaim them from their cowardice, expoſed himſelf continually 
to the hotteſt of the enemy's fire, and his example brought them in two 
days to do their duty with ſome firmneſs. ' On the third, intelligence 
was received that the party from Chinglapet were advanced within 
four miles, on which he immediately marched. with half his force 
to give them battle; but they, on hearing of his approach, re- 
treated with great precipitation. On the fourth at noon, the bat- 
tery was finiſhed, and juſt as the Engliſh were preparing to fire, 
to his great ſurprize, he received a meſſage from the com- 


A, 


manding officer, offering to ſurrender at diſcretion, provided he 


was permitted to carry away his own effects: theſe terms were 
immediately accepted, and the Engliſh before the evening received into 
Mm 2 the 
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17 52. the place, where it was found that all the effects of the commandant con- 
wv ſiſted of a great number of turkies, and a great quantity of ſau}, 
commodities in which he dealt. Beſides the cannon mounted on the 
walls, there were found 50 ether pieces of the largeſt calibres, which 
proved to be part of the artillery that the company had loſt at Madraſs, 

when taken by Mr. De la Bourdonnais. 

The next morning Captain Clive, walking out at 3 ilcovered a 
levee body of troops crofling a ſmall river that runs about half 4 
mile to the weſt of the Fort, and concluding that they were the rein- 
forcement coming again from Chinglapet, immediately haſtened back 
to the garden, where the greateſt part of his force was quartered, 
and poſted them in ambuſcade amongſt the rocks and underwogd, 
which commanded the high road: he was not deceived in his 
conjecture; for the commanding officer at Chinglapet having 

received the day before a letter from the officer at Cabelong, 
adviſing him that the place could not hold out 34 hours ynleſs 
relieved, determined to make an effort more vigorous than the former, 
and being ignorant of the ſurrender, intended to ſurpriae the Engliſh 
camp early in the morning. The Nabob's colours were hoiſted in the 
Fort, and theſe being white, ſkirted with green, were at a diſtance miſ- 
taken by the enemy for their own flag; which confirmed their notion 
that the place {till held out; and they continued to advance with 
great ſecurity, until the whole party were within reach of the troops in 
ambuſcade, who then gave their fire from all ſides with great vivacity. 
It fell heavy, and in a few minutes ſtruck down 100 men; the reſt 
were fo terrified that not more than half retained even preſence of mind 
to provide for their ſafety by flight: the commanding officer, 25 Euro- 
peans, and 2 50 Sepoys, with 2 pieces of cannon, were taken: thoſe who 
fled, flinging away their arms, hurried to Chinglapet, where they 
communicated no ſmall conſternation, of which captain Clive de- 
termined to take advantage by marching with the utmoſt expedition 
againſt the place. 

It is ſituated 30 miles weſt of Cobelong, 40 ſouth weſt of Madrafs, 
and within half a mile of He POSNER bank of the river Paliar. The 

| 2 French 
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French took: poſſeſſion: of it in the beginning of the pteceeding year, 1752. 


when their troops marched out of Pondicherry with Chunda - ſaheb to 


reduce the Arcot province. It was, and not without reaſon, -ef- 
termed by the natives a very ſtrong hold. Its outline, excluſive of 
ſame irregular projections at the gateways, is nearly a parallelogram, 
extending 400 yards from north to ſouth, and 320 from eaſt to 
weſt, | The caftern and half the northern fide, is covered by a con- 
tinued ſwamp of rice fields, and the other half of the north, to- 


gether with the whole of the weſt fide, is defended by a large lake. 


Inacceflible in © theſe parts, it would have been impregnable, if the 
ſouth fide had been equally ſecure, but here the ground is high, 
and gives advantages to an enemy. The Indian engineer, whoever he 
was, that erected the Fort, ſeems to have exceeded the common 
reach of his countrymen in the knowledge of his art, not only by 
the choice of the ſpot, but alſo by proportioning the ſtrength of 
the defences to the advantages and diſadvantages of the ſituation : 
for the fortifications to the ſouth are much the ſtrongeſt, thoſe oppo- 
ſite to the rice fields ſomething weaker, and the part that is ſkirted 
by the lake is defended only by a flender wall : a deep ditch 60 feet wide, 
and faced with ſtone, a fauſſe-braye, and a ſtone wall 18 feet high, 


with round towers on and between the angles, form the defences to 


the land: nor are theſe all, for parallel to the fouth, eaſt and north 
ſides of theſe outward works, are others of the ſame kind repeated 
within them, and theſe joining to the flender wall which runs to 
the weſt along the lake, form a ſecond encloſure or fortification. 
The garriſon conſiſted of 40 Europeans and 500 Sepoys, and there 
were is pieces of cannon mounted in the place. 

A battery conſiſting of four twenty four pounders, was raiſed to the Guth 
about 500. yards from the wall, which refiſting at this diſtance longer 
than was expected, the guns were removed and mounted within 200 yards, 
and from hence in 4 days they made a breach through both the out- 
ward and inward wall; but ſtill the ditches remained to be drained 
and filled up, and even then a much greater number than the beſiegers 
might have been eaſily repulſed. But the officer, on ſeeing the Engliſh 
Preparing to make approaches to the outward ditch, took it into his 
| head 
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1752 bond that he had, ſufficiently. aſſerted the honour of his natien, and 

Cn hung out the flag to capitulate, offering to give up the place if the 
garriſon were permitted to march away with the honours: of war. 
Captain Clive thinking that the riſque of ſtorming à place ſo 
capable of making an obſtinate reſiſtance, was not to be put in com- 
petition with the ideal honour of reducing the garriſon to ſeverer 
terms, immediately complied. with the enemy's, propoſals, who on the 
31ſt, of October evacuated ws F ort, and ee, NE" to pa 
cherry, 


A garriſon of 1 7 Spo 1 * the, ae or = 
an Engliſh officer, was placed in Chinglapet, and ſometime after, at 
the Nabob's requeſt, the fortifications of Cobelong were blown up. The 
capture of theſe two places completed the reduction of all the coun- 
try that remained unſubdued to hs. north aud 12885 river ma ** 
tween Sadraſs and Arcot. 

The health of captain Clive declining « every Pre er 85 a 
tion, obliged him not only to quit the field, but alſo to take the re- 
ſolution of returning to his native country. He leſt Madraſs in tlie be- 
ginning of the next year, univerſally acknowledged as the man 
whoſe example firſt rouſed his countrymen from the lethargy, into 
which they were plunged before the ſiege of Arcot, and who by 

a train of uninterrupted ſucceſſes, had contributed more than ay 
other, officer to raiſe the reputation of their arms in India, - + 1 | 
During theſe ſieges, major Lawrence, accompanied: by the Nabob, 
advanced from Trivadi to Vandewaſh. - This place, fituated 20 miles 
to the north of Gingee, was under the government of Tuckia-ſaheb, 
who had, as well as Chunda-ſaheb, and Mortiz-ally, married one of the 
liſters of the Nabob, Subderally Khan: the widow of that unfortu- 
nate prince, together with his poſthumous and only ſurviving ſon, 
called Ally Doaſt Khan, refided with Tuckia-ſaheb in the Fort. It 
was imagined that a place capable of ſending forth ſuch pretenders 
to diſturb the title of Mahomed- ally, would have been attacked with 
the utmoſt vigour; but the Nabob was in ſuch diſtreſs for money, 
that he preferred to liſten to the offers which Tuckia- ſaheb made to 
ranſom his town and fort from hoſtilities. Whilſt an officer deputed 
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for this purpoſe was ſettling the terms, a cannon ſhot from the 1752. 
fort was by ſome accident fired into the camp. The Sepoys, NS. 
vexed at the negotiation, which diſappointed their expectations of 
plunder, ſeized on this opportunity to break it off, and under pre- 
_ tence of reſenting the inſult,” ruſhed into the Pettah, and broke 
open the houſes: the poor ſurprized inhabitants were incapable of 
making reſiſtance ; but it being apprehended that the garriſon might 
ſally from the fort, a party of Europeans were ſent to ſupport the 
Sepoys. Tuckia-ſaheb, ignorant of the cauſe of this ſudden act of 
violence, imputed it to treachery, and ordered his garriſon to fire at 
the troops they ſaw in the Pettah. This brought on farther hoſti- 
lities, the Engliſh bombarding the fort with two mortars, and the 
garriſon keeping up a conſtant fire from their muſketry and can- 
non until morning; when a parly enſued, which explaining matters, 
the troops were recalled out of the Pettah, and the contribution was 
ſettled at 300,000 rupees, which were paid the ſame day. 

The Morrattoes during this expedition were continually roaming for 

plunder, which they took indifferently, as well in the countries acknow- 
ledging the Nabob as in the diſtricts of diſaffected chiefs ; at the 
ſame time that they were doing this miſchief, they expected to be 
paid only becauſe they had it in their power to do more by openly 
joining his enemies. 
The army returned from Vandewaſh to Trivadi, where they prepared 
to canton themſelves during the rainy monſoon, which began on the 4 1 
of October at night, with the moſt violent hurricane that had been 
remembered on the coaſt ; the rain that fell continually for ſeveral 
days after laid the whole country under water, and ſpread ſuch a ſick- 
neſs amongſt the troops, as obliged them on the 1 5th, of November, 
to retire to fort St. David ; which place affording quarters only for the 
Engliſh, moſt of the Nabob's men, unaccuſtomed to remain in the 
field in this inclement ſeaſon, left him, and went to their homes. 
Buy this time the regent at Seringham, perceiving that the Nabob 
and the Engliſh had made ſo little advantage of their ſucceſs at Bahoor, 
recovered from the conſternation he had been ſtruck with by that event; 


and he no ſooner heard that they had returned i into winter quarters, than 
he 
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17 2 he ſent away Morari- row, with all bis Morattoes excepting go, to 


—Y Pondicherry ; and Innis Khan, with thoſe under his command, quitted 


the Nabob at, Trivadi in the beginning ef November, but not with- 


cut having got ſome of the money received at Vandewaſh. Mr. Dupleix 
ꝓromiſed to... ſend ſome Europeans to Seringham, and the regent 


hoping to divert the garriſon of Tritchanopoly from making any 
attempt againſt him before they arrived, pretended that he had no 
deſign to make war with the Nabob, and that Morari-row had 
left him in conſequence of a diſpute that had ariſen. on ſettling their 
accounts; but notwithſtanding this declaration, his patroles of horſe 
ſtopped, and carried to his camp all the proviſions that were coming 
to the city: the effects of this hoſtility were ſoon felt; and the preſi- 
dency of Madraſs, Who in conſideration of his pretenſions to Tritch- 
anopoly, had hitherto. declined to take revenge of his treacherous 
attempts to get poſſeſſion of ou now Fg: nnen as & 
declared ene. 

In conſequence: of this refobaticn, b De on 2 ah of 
ee marched out of the City at 10 O Clock at night, with the 
greateſt part of the Europeans and Sepoys, to beat up his camp, which 
extended under the northern wall of Seringham ; but the regent himſelf 
with a confiderable guard remained within the pagoda. An artillery offi- 
cer with 3 pieces of cannon was previouſly poſted on the ſouthern 


bank of the Caveri, oppoſite: the pagoda, with orders to create what 


alarm he could by throwing ſhot into the place, as ſoon as he 
ſhould hear the fire of the muſketry in the camp: the troops 
paſſed the Caveri at Chuckley-apollam, and then crofling the iſland 
marched along the bank of the Coleroon, till they came within a 
quarter of a mile of the enemy's camp, when they halted in order 
to refreſh themſelves, and to form for the attack: but on the review it 
was found that no leſs than 500 of the Sepoys were abſent, having as 
they afterwards affirmed, inadvertently. miſſed the line of march in 
the dark; however the - reſt not appearing diſcouraged, it was deter- 


| mined to proceed: they were divided into two bodies, the firſt marched 


only four in front, being deſigned to penetrate through the camp, 
firing two to the right, and two to the left ; whilſt the other, drawn up in a 


8 | : more 
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more compact manner, were ordered to halt as ſoon as they came 1752, 


amongſt the tents, and there remain as a ſupport to the firſt party; 


who moving on, found the enemy's advanced guard faſt aſleep, 
and diſpatching them with their bayonets, entered the camp without 
3 and to the right and left began a briſk fire from front to 

The alarm was inſtantly ſpread, and produced ſuch conſterna- 
tion that nothing was heard but the ſhrieks of men wounded, 
and the outcries of others warning their friends to fly from the 
danger. The enemy, according to their ſenſeleſs cuſtom, raiſed a 
number of blue lights in the air, in order to diſcover the motions 
of the column, but - theſe lights ſerved much better to direct the 
fire againſt themſelves; in the mean time thoſe within the pagoda 
manned the walls, but refrained from firing for fear of killing 
their own people in the camp, who in leſs than an hour were 
totally diſperſed ; and if the Engliſh had brought with them 
a petard, they would probably have got into the pagoda, and 
have finiſhed the war by ſecuring the perſon of the. regent. Every 
thing being now quiet, the Sepoys were permitted to take as many 
horſes as they could conveniently lead away, and marching foremoſt 
+ out of the camp, were followed by the Europeans in good order; 
but by this time, the Myſoreans within the pagoda, finding by the ex- 
tinction of the lights, that none of their own army remained within 
reach, began to fire ſmartly from the walls, and killed and wounded 20 
men, of whom ſeven were Europeans. 

The troops reached the city by day break, when thes diſcovered 
the enemy returning to the iſland, who immediately. ſtruck all their 
tents, and retired into the | pagoda. This ſufficiently ſhewed their 
panic ; but nevertheleſs it was evident that their continuance in 
the neighbourhood would prevent the inhabitants from bringing 
in proviſions, of which they began already to feel the want; 
captain Dalton therefore determined to bombard the pagoda, not 


doubting,, that if he could drive the enemy out of it, their fears 


would deter them from encamping again within a-. night's march. 
With this view. he ſent half his force the following night 
46708 the: river, and diſlodged them from a great choultry that 
Nan ſtands 
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1752. ſtands by the water fide, directly oppoſite to the fouth-gate of Sering- 


ham ; the building was Too feet ſquare, and 30 high; a great number 
of Cooleys were immediately ſet to work, and before morning they 
incloſed the choultry with a ftrong entrenchment, and likewiſe made a 
parapet with fand bags round the roof, on which two field pieces were 
mounted. As it was not doubted that the enemy would make an 
effort to recover a poſt fo capable of moleſting them, captain Dalton 
determined to ſupport it with the reſt of his force: the bed of the 
Caveri having at this time little or no water, he took poſt over- 
againſt the choultry, on the ſouthern bank of the river; where a 
little wall ſerved the party as a parapet ; they had with them four 
field pieces, which might eaſily flank the choultry, as the river in this 
part was only 400 yards wide: the enemy remained quiet till noon, 
when having ſufficiently intoxicated themſelves with opium, they be- 
gan to ſwarm out in great numbers; but the field pieces kept them for 
ſome time at a diſtance, every ſhot doing execution. During the can- 
nonade a party of the Nabob's Sepoys croſſed the river, and taking 
poſſeſſion of a ſmall choultry at a little diſtance to the right of the 
other, began to fire from this untenable poſt; upon which a body 
of 300 Morattoe horſe galloped up to attack them, but before they 
arrived the Sepoys took flight; ſeveral of them were cut to pieces, 
and the reſt recrofling the river, ran into the city ; the Morattoes, en- 
couraged by this ſucceſs, now galloped up towards the entrenchment 
of the great choultry, where they were ſuffered to come ſo near, 
that ſeveral of them made uſe of their fabres acroſs the parapet be- 
fore the troops within gave fire, which then began, and ſeconded 


— 


by that of the four pieces of cannon on the other ſide of the river, 


ſtruck down a great number of men and horſes, and obliged the enemy 
to retire in confuſion : in this inſtant an officer took it into his head 


to quit his poſt and paſs the river, in order to give captain Dalton 


information concerning the artillery : ſome of the ſoldiers feeing this, 
imagined that he went away through fear, and concluding that things 
were worle than appeared to them, followed his example, and ran out 
of the entrenchment; which the reſt perceiving, a panic ſeized the 
whole, and they left the poſt with the greateſt precipitation, not- 
as 
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withſtanding they had the minute before given three huzza s, on the 6 52 


retreat of the Morattoes: a body of 3000 Myſore hore, who were 
daun up on the bank, immediately galloped into the bed of =_ 
river; n and charging the fugitives with fury, cut down the whole FE: 
excepting. 15 men: fluſhed with this ſucceſs, they made a pu 
at captain Dalton“ divifion on the other fide. All theſe motions 


ſucceeded, one another ſo rapidly, that he had hardly time to put 


his, men on their guard; more eſpecially as many of them had caught 


the panic, | from having been ſpectators of the maſſacre of their comrades : 


however, ſome of the braveſt hearkening to his exhortations {ſtood firm by 
the artillery ; their behaviour encouraged the Sepoys, who made a ſtrong 
fire from behind the little wall in their front, which, accompanied 
by the grape-ſhot of the four field pieces, ſoon abated the ardour 


of the enemy, and obliged them to retreat, leaving ſome horſes, 


whoſe riders fell within 20 yards of the muzzles of the guns: captain 
Dalton then advanced a little way into the bed of the river, where 
he remained, till he had collected the dead and wounded. Not 
a man. who eſcaped could give any reaſon why he quitted his poſt, 
all of them acknowledging that at the time when they took flight 
only one man in the entrenchment was wounded, and that they 
had nine barrels of ammunition. 

This diſaſter diminiſhed the ſtrength of the garriſon near one half 
not by the number, but the quality of the troops that were loſt; 


for the killed and diſabled were 70 Europeans, and 300 of the beſt 


Sepoys, together with the Lieutenants Wilkey and Crow; who having 
endeavoured in vain to rally the men, gallantly determined to ſtay 
in the intrenchment, where they were cut to pieces. No farther hopes 
therefore remained of driving the regent out of Seringham; on the 
contrary, it became neceſſary for the garriſon, thus leſſened, to give 
their whole attention to the ſecurity of the city, and all negotia- 
tions between the Nabob and the regent being at an end, captain 
Dalton turned out the 700 Myſoreans, ſuffering them to retire peace- 
ably with their arms and baggage; but he detained their commander 
Gopaulrauze, the regent's brother, permitting him however to keep 


ſuch domeſticks as Dy thought proper. „„ 
Nun: i 
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But leſt the enemy ſhould imagine that he was totally difpirited, if 

he remained inactive, Captain Dalton determined to make ſome 
attempt, Which, at the ſame time that it might be executed 
'without much riſque, might make them believe he was Rill in a 


capacity to act in the field. They had a poſt about four miles weſt 
of T ritchanopoly, at a pagoda called Velore, where the guard preven- 


ed the country people from carrying proviſions into the city. The 


pagoda had a ſtrong ſtone wall, and they had choaked up the great 
gate with mud, leaving at the bottom a wicket, by which only one 
man could enter at a time, and this they carefully ſhut every evening: 


30 Europeans marched in a dark night, and having concealed them- 
ſelves in a watercourſe near the gate, a ſerjeant of artillery, carrying 


a barrel of gunpowdet with a long ſauſage to it, went forward, 


and, digging, placed the barrel under the wicket unobſerved; al- 
though the centinel was ſitting at the top of the gate ſinging a 


mooriſh ſong: the exploſion not only brought down the mud-work, 


but alſo blew up the tertate of the gateway, with the guard aſleep on 
it, ſo that the ſoldiers entered immediately without difficulty, and 


having freſh in their memory the loſs of their comrades at the _ 
try, put all the Myſoreans they met to the ſword. 


The regent, convinced by this exploit that famine would be the 


ſureſt means of reducing the garriſon, ordered a party of 200 horſe 


to lay on the plain every night, between the city and the country 


of the Polygar Tondeman, from whence only proviſions were ob- 


tained: they ſeized ſome of the people bringing in rice, and ac- 
cording to their barbarous cuſtom, cut off their noſes, and ſent them 


thus mangled to Tritchanopoly. This cruelty ſtruck ſuch a terror, that 


for ſome days no one would venture to bring in ſupplies: in order 
therefore to diſlodge this detachment, 400 men, Sepoys and Euro- 


peans, with two field pieces, marched in the evening and took Poſ- 


ſeſſion of the ground where they uſed to paſs the night; J the 


enemy coming up ſome time after, did not diſcover their dan- 


ger before they received the fire of the troops, which immediately 


- put them to flight, and by their outcries it was imagined they apa 
f . y. 
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Whatever might be their loſs, the ſurprize ſtruck ſuch a terror, that 8 
no mote ſmall detachments could be prevailed on to remain within 8 


reach of the garriſon during the dark nights, and their refuſal ſuggeſted 
to the regent the reſolution of dividing his force, and of forming a 
conſiderable camp between the city and Tondeman's country, whilſt 
he remained with the reſt at Seringham. A multitude of people ſet 
to the work finiſhed in a few days an entrenchment, with a ſtout 
mud wall, at a place called Facquires Tope, or the grove. of the F acquire, 
ſituated four miles to the ſouth, and one to the weſt of the city; 
after which 5000 horſe and 3000' foot, being nearly one half of the 
army, and the beſt troops in it, moved from the iſland with their 
baggage, and pitched their tents within this fortification. The effect 
of this diſpoſition was ſoon ſeverely felt; no more grain was brought to 
the market, the ſhops were ſhut, and the inhabitants began to cry fa- 
mine, whilſt the garriſon had the mortification 'to perceive. themſelyes 
incapable of removing the diſtreſs, being, ſince the loſs at the choultry, 
| too weak to cope with the. enemy, in either of their camps. 

Such was the ſituation of affairs at Trichanopoly at the end of 
March. In the mean time the junction of the Morattoes enabled 
Mr. Dupleix to make head againſt the Nabob in the Carnatic, . and 
he had likewiſe received the ſatisfaction of hearing that his ally 
Salabat-jing had removed a moſt dangerous competitor for the Syu- 
baſhip, by the murder of his brother Gazi-o-din Khan. 8 | 

This prince, ſuſpecting that Balazarow the Morattoe only made the 
war he had employed him to wage againſt. Salabat-jing ſubſervient, to 
his own purpoſes, marched himſelf from Delhi, and in the beginning 
of October appeared before Aurungabad, at the head of 150,000 men: 
the army of Salabat-jing amounted to near 100,000 ; the French bat- 
talion compenſated the difference; and by two or three ſucceſsful ſkir- 
miſhes, reduced the enemy to enter into a negociation. There ac- 
companied Gazi- o-din Khan, a French ſurgeon, who had wandered 30 
years before from Fondicherry, and was at this time principal Phyſician 
to the great Mogul. This man was commiſſioned by the miniſtry at 
Delhi to proceed to Pondicherry, and to offer Mr. Dupleix many ad- 
vantages, on condition that he would withdraw his troops from Salabat- 
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1752, jing: for which purpoſe he was furniſhed with a blank paper, to which 
the great ſeal of the empire was affixed. From him it is conjectured, 
that Mr. Buſſy received information of the i intentions of the court of Delhi, 
which Salabat-jing immediately ſet about to fruſtrate, by a method that 
canld not fail of ſucceſs, as it could not naturally be ſuſpected; 
for he prevailed on his mother to poiſon her fon, his brother; ; which ſhe 
effected by ſending Gazi-o-din Khan a plate of victuals, ci 
as ſhe too truly aſſured him, by her own hands. This dreadful parri- 
cide was followed by the ſucceſs expected from it; for the army, on 
the death of their general, as uſual, either diſperſed | or went over to 
the oppoſite ſide. EA 
Gazi-0-din Khan lefta ſon! called Sche-abeddin, who during his father's 5 
life: had received a principal employment at the court of Delhi. This 
prince had talents ſuperior to any of his family, and would doubtleſs not 
haye delayed to reyenge his father s death, had not the convulſions 
which at this time threatened. the throne ſuggeſted to him other 
views, which ſoon after y endered him the moſt important character! in 
the ſtate; he however, 3 on the news, obtained the com 
ion of Soubah of the Decan ; but Salabat-jing finding himſelf = 
likely to be ſoon attacked again from Delhi, continued to aſſert that 
he himſelf was the real Soubah; and ſoon after Gazi- O- din Khan's 
death he ſent, according to his promiſe, an embaſſador to Pondicherry, 
who, pretended to come from the great Mogul, with a patent con- 
firming Mr. Dupleix Nabob of the countries to the ſouth of the 
Kriſtnah: the man was received with great pomp and reſpect, and 
the patent publiſhed throughout the province with much oſtentation. 
But ſtill this title, ſpecious as it might be, furniſhed Mr. Dupleix 
with no money, which in the wars. of Indoſtan is of more ſervice than 
any title whatſoever; for the revenues which Salabat-jing re- 
ceived at Aurengabad were continually exhauſted by the great army 
he was obliged to maintain, and the charge of Mr. Buſſy's troops 
alone amounted to 400, ooo pounds a year. The diſtreſs was as great 
at Pondicherry ; for although many chiefs in the Carnatic had without 
compulſion contributed to ſupport the cauſe of Chunda-ſaheb during 
his life, their zeal ceaſed at his death, from their ſenſe of the i incapa- 2 
| city 
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a man of his father's abilities had periſhed: and in this time of anar- 
chy and confuſion, whilſt the authority of no one extended farther than 
his ſword could reach, every 'chief reſerved' for himſelf whatever 
revenues he could collect. So that notwithſtanding Mr. Dupleix's title 
was acknowledged by all who did not wiſh well to Mahomed-ally, his 
power was confined to the diſtricts which lie between Pondicherry and 
Gingee, 'and thefe did not furniſh more than 50,000 pounds a year : 


at the ſame time the French company, miſled by his repreſentations, 


ſent out no more money than was neceſſary for their commerce, and 
with poſitive orders that it ſhould not be employed to any other 
purpoſe.” Theſe diſadvantages would probably have reduced the French 
to ceaſe hoſtilities after the capture at Seringham, had not Mr. Du- 
pleix been endowed (and this at leaſt is much to his honour) with a 
perſeverance, that even ſuperſeded his regard to his own fortune, 
of which he had at that time diſburſed 140,000 pounds, and he con- 
tinued with the ſame fpirit to furniſſi more; but as this refource 
could not laſt long, and as the {lender capacity of Raja-ſaheb rendered 
him rather a burthen than a ſupport to the cauſe, he determined 
to make him relinquiſh the title of Nabob, and to give it to ſome 
other perſon; from whoſe wealth, ability, and connexion, he might 
reaſonably expect conſiderable reſources for carrying on the war. 
The man he pitched upon was Mortiz-ally Khan of Velore, to whom 
he difplayed all the commiſſions he had received from Salabat-jing, 
and diſcovered the ſtate of his negotiations with the Morattoes, and 
Myſoreans. The Phouſdar, ſenfible that there could not be much 
riſk in taking - part with' ſuch an apparent ſuperiority, - accepted 
the propoſal, levied troops, and reſolved to go to Pondicherry, as ſoon 
as the journey might be undertaken without danger. In the mean 
time 50 Europeans were ſent from Pondicherry to. Velore, and 
with their aſſiſtance he formed a conſpiracy with the French pri- 
' foners in the fort of Arcot; who were to riſe and overpower the 
Engliſh garriſon, which they greatly outnumbered ; but a ſuſpicion of 
this treachery was luckily entertained in tune, to prevent the ſuc- 
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1753. ceſs of it, and the priſoners were removed in the latter end of De- 
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cember to Chinglapett. Thus ended the year 17 52 in the Carnatic. 
On the 3d of January 1753, the French, conſiſting of 500 Eu- 
ropeans, and a troop of 60 horſe, together with 2000 Sepoys, and 
4000 Morattoes under the command of Morari-row, marched from 
Valdore, and entrenched on the banks of 'the river Paniar, in fight of 
Trivadi: upon which Major Lawrence, with the Nabob, returned 
from fort St. David to their former encampment at that place. Their 
force conſiſted of 700 Europeans, 2000 Sepoys, and 1500 daſtardly horſe 
belonging to the Nabob. On the /gth the Morattoes, ſupported by two 
companies of Topaſſes in their own pay, advanced with three field 


pieces, and began to cannonade the village of Trivadi. The 
battalion was immediately under arms, and the grenadiers, with ſome 
Sepoys, were ordered to attack their guns, which they got poſſeſſion of 


before the enemy had time to fire a ſecond round: the Morrattoes 

ſtill remaining on the plain, Major Lawrence followed them two 
miles towards their camp, and having as he thought ſufficiently diſ- 
perſed them with his field pieces, prepared to return, when they came 
galloping up again furiouſly on all fides, and ſurrounded him. 


The foldiers preſerved their fire till every ſhot did execution, and the 
artillery men behaving + with the ſame calmneſs and reſolution, 


ſoon beat them off, with the loſs of 100 men killed. Morari- row on 
his return to camp reproached the French for their cowardice, in not 


having ſupported him in the manner that had been concerted between 


them. He continued however with great activity to diſtreſs their ene- 
mies, by ſending out parties, which prevented the country people from 


bringing proviſions to the camp; and this obliged Major Lawrence, 


when in want, to march with his whole force, and eſcort his ſup- 


plies from fort St. David. Theſe marches were exceſſively fatiguing, 


and might have been dangerous, had the French behaved: with the 
fame activity and ſpirit as the Morattoes, who never failed to be on the 


road harraſſing, and ſometimes charging, the line of march: 


on the 28th of January, in particular, they accompanied the battalion 
the whole way from Trivadi to Fort St. David: but, deſpirited by the loſs 


of zoo of their horſes, which were a by the field yy in the dif- 
| 3 _ ferent 
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ferent ſkirmiſhes of the day, they did not venture to attack the troops 1753+ 
as they were returning to the camp with the canvoy. . ra; nee 
— Supported as the French, were by this excellent Sr: ws they make 
without much riſque have. ventured. a general engagement; but Mr. 
Dupleix, whole eye was always ogy Tritchanopoly, determined to protraft : 
the war on the ſea coaſt as long as poſſible, that the Myſoreans might 
not be interrupted from blockading the city. He. therefore ordered 
his troops on the Pannar to act intirely on the defenſive, and to 
ſtrengthen their entrenchments ; which, . the uſual dexterity of that 
nation in works of this Kind, were ſoon compleated and rendered lite 
inferior to the defences of a regular fortreſs. , The Engliſh pr 
ſenſible of the great riſque of ſtorming ſuch works without De 
body of horſe to cover the flanks of their infantry during the 54540 | 
ſolicited the king of Tanjore to fend. his cavalry to their aſſiſtanct: he 
promiſed fair, and a detachment of Europeans with two field .pieces 
marched. from Trivadi to: favour the junction; but they had not 
proceeded far, before they heard that the king had recalled his troops 
to: the capital, on a e os the Morratoes intend to enter his 
.cqunatry.. 

., Diſappointed = this ſtance; Major Lamas wks « obliged to re- 
main inactive in his camp, contemplating every day the ſituation of the 
enemy, Which he had in fight, and fretting at his incapacity to \ 
attack them. The Motattoes in the mean time were not idle; 
their parties were ſetn now at Trinomalee, then at Areot, then at 
Chillambrum, that is, in every part of the province between the river 
Paliar, and the Coleroon. In the middle of Februaty, one of their de- 
tachments appeared, flouriſhing their ſabres, and caracolling within 
muſket ſhot of Chemundelum, the weſtern redoubt of the bound- 
hedge of St. David: their inſolence irritated the guard, and the fer- 
jeant, a brave but blundering man, thinking this an opportunity of 
diſtinguiſhing bimſelf and of getting promotion, marched into the 
plain with his whole force, 25 Europeans, and 50 Sepoys. The enemy 
retreated, until the party was advanced half a mile from the redoubt; 
when they turned on a ſudden, and galloping up ſurrounded them in an 
inſtant; the ſerjeant, not doubting that the firſt fire would diſperſe 
Oo them, 
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1753. them, gave it in a general volley, which did ſome execution but before the 
"==. troops could load again, the Morattoes charged them impetuouſſy ſwrord 
in hand, broke the rank,” and every horſeman ſingling out a particular 
man; cut them all to pieces. Inactivity or retreat in war is never 
vin Indoſtan imputed to prudence: or ſtratagem, and the fide 
:which ceaſes to gain ſucceſſes is generally ſuppoſed to be on the 
brink of ruin. Such were the notions entertained of the army at Trivadi, 
and they were induſtriouſly propagated by Mr. Dupleix, in order to en- 

courage his new ally Mortiz-ally to ſet up his ſtandard in the province. 

The Phouſdar with his uſual caution firſt encamped without Velore, then 

advanced ſomewhat farther, and at laſt, aſſured by the Morattoes that 

they would cover his march, ventured to proceed to Pondicherry, where, 

.on; furniſhing 50,000 pounds for the expences of the war, he was with 

great We wan ace e 85 e hs ord of the Car- 
natic. 7111 Bin 1191 DAG: ier 

But the LariafaBtion- he 2 ive 8 this det did 
not laſt long. It was propoſed that he ſhould begin by imitating 

the conduct of Chunda-ſaheb, and appear at the head of the 

army: this his nature abhorred. On ſettling the terms of his re- 
gency, ſo much aſſiſtance in money and troops was expected from 
him, and ſo little power or advantage offered in return, that he 
found the nabobſhip held on ſuch conditions, would be of leſs 
value than the independant poſſeſſion of his government of Velore. 

At the ſame time ſuſpecting what he himſelf would infallibly have 
that Mr. Dupleix would keep him a priſoner at Pondicherry, if 

he diſcovered his averſion to have any farther connexion with him: 

theſe ſentiments did not eſcape the ſagacity of Mr. Dupleix; but 
he had too much good ſenſe, | not to fee. that ſuch a breach of 
faith would probably determine the enemies of Mahomed-a 
to make their peace on any terms with that prince. He therefore 
conſented to. Mortiz-ally's return, who promiſing to make war in 
the country about Arcot, leſt | Pondicherry in the end of March, 

convinced for the firſt time in his life, that he had met with a 

more cunning man than himſ eff. 
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| Ing the mean time, no military operations palied, Except 8 orte. 8e — 


miſties of the Morattoes with the Engliſn battalion, during three o 
four marches, which they were obliged to make, in order to eſcort. their 
proviſions: from fort St. David. The French were not to be in- 
ticed out of their intrenchments, and Major Lawrence, ſeeing no 
other method of ſtriking a deciſive blow, determined to ſtorm 
their camp. The prefidency ſeconded this reſolution, by ſending 200 
Europeans, of which 100 were a company of Swiſs lately arrived from 
Bengal, to fort St. David; where the-| battalion joined them, and the 
whole, with a large convoy of proviſions, ſet out for the camp, on the 
firſt of April. The whole body of the Morattoes were waiting for 
them in fight of the bound-hedge; and behaved this day with more 
activity than ever, rarely removing out of cannon ſhot, and galloping 
up whenever the incumbrances of the baggage diſunited the line of 
march, and left intervals open to their attacks. Thus continually 
threatned, and often aſſaulted, the convoy advanced very ſlowly. The 
weather was exceſſively hot, and ſeveral men fell dead with the heat, 
fatigue, and the want of water. When within three miles of Trivadi, 
the Morattoes made a general and vigorous charge, ſurrounding the 
front of the line, and were with difficulty repulſed; many of their 
horſes fell within a fe yards of the field pieces, and amongſt the ſlain 
was Bazinrow, Morari-row's nephew, the ſame who came to Captain 
Clive's aſſiſtance, after the ſiege of Arcot. His death damped their 
ardour, and they retreated to a diſtance. But the work of the day 
Was not yet over; for the troops continuing their march, diſcovered, 
within a mile of Trivadi, the French troops and Sepoys drawn up 


on their right: the convoy happened luckily to march on the left along 


the bank of the river Gandelu. The two battalions advanced againſt 
each other .cannonading, until the French coming to a hollow-way, 
balted on the oppoſite ſide, imagining that the Engliſh would not venture 
to paſs it under the diſadvantage of being expoſed to their fire; but 
Major Lawrence ordered the Sepoys and artillery to halt, and defend 
the convoy againſt the Morattoes, ſtill hovering about, and puſhed on 
briſkly with the main body of Europeans acroſs the hollow: way: the 


. who expected to find the Engliſh fatigued with a long 
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: 17 83. and harraſling march, were ſo ſtartled At the vivacity of this mo- | 
ton, that they, only ſtayed to give one fire, and then ran away 


with the utmoſt precipitation, leaving the Engliſh to finiſh their march 
without farther moleſtation. As ſoon as the troops were recovered from 
their fatigue, Major Lawrence approached nearer the enemy's camp, within 
a mile of which, they had an advanced party, at the village of Caryamon- 
galum; the grenadiets and 100 men of the battalion were ordered 
to attack this poſt, and ſoon got poſſeſſion of it; after which a bat- 
tery of two eighteen pounders was erected againſt their intrench- 
ments, at the diſtance of 700 yards: it was not till now that the 
Engliſh perfectly diſcoveted the ſtrength of their works, which 
conſiſted of a parapet -cannon proof, with redoubts at proper diſtances, 
a broad and deep ditch, and a good glacis, defended by 30 pieces 
of cannon. The battery fired for ſome time, but made no im- 
preſſion, and the difficulty of getting proviſions increaſing with the 
diſtance from St. David, it was thought proper to deſiſt from the 
attempt, and the army returned to Trivadi. 
In the mean time, the Morattoes were indefatigable, and being ERIN 
by a ſmall party from Pondicherry, ſurprized a fort near Chillanbrum, 
called Bonagerry, from whence fort St. David drew large ſupplies of 
grain: captain Kirpatrick marched with, a detachment to retake the 
place; and upon his approach, they abandoned it in the night. 
Three months inffectually employed to bring the enemy to a general 
engagement, convinced Major Lawrence: of the neceſſity of altering his 
plan of operations. He conſulted with- the Nabob on removing 
the war to ſome other part of the country, in order to draw: the French 
battalion from their preſent impregnable ſituation; but is was not eaſy to 
determine where they ſhould carry their arms; and whilſt they were 
deliberating on the choice, ſudden and unexpected news from Tritch- 
unqpoly reſolved the difficulty, and left them without an option. 
Captain Dalton, foreſeeing the diſtreſſes to which the city would be 
f 3 after the defeat of his party at the Choultry, had often queſ- 
tioned Kiroodin Khan, the governor, on the quantity of proviſions 
de had in ſtore 3 who always aſſured him with great confidence 
chat he had. ſufficient to ſupply An e for four months. For ſome 


833 8 time | 
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time the ſmall convoys, which got into the city in ſpite of the ene- 1753. 
my 's patroles, balanced the. daily conſumption made out of the 


magazines; but as ſoon as the Myſorcan divided his army into two 
camps, all ſupplies were cut off, and a party of Sepoys, which had 
been ſent into Tondeman's country, were not able to get back. In 
this fituation captain Dalton inſiſted on examining, the magazines, 
when to his great ſurprize Kiroodin Khan informed him that he 
had taken advantage of - the ſcatcity, to ſell out the proviſions to the 
inhabitants at a high price, not doubting but that opportunities 
of replacing them would offer, and acknowledged that the ſtock re- 
maining was no more than ſufficient for 15 days: in which time 
the army at Trivadi could hardly receive the news, and march 
to the relief of the city. Expoftulations were vain, for the miſ- 
chief was real; an expreſs was therefore ſent with this alarm- 
ing intelligence to Major Lawrence, who received it at 10 at night the 
20th of April, and inſtantly iſſued orders far the troops to be in rea- 
dinefs to march by day break ; when, leaving a garriſon of 1 50 Euro- 
peans, and 500 Sepoys, at Trivadi, the reſt proceeded to Fort 
St. David, in order to collect the neceflary. ſupplies of military 
ſtores. 
The want 5 cht Weine hitherto been the principal obſtacle to 
the progreſs of the Nabob's affairs, it was determined to apply again 
to the king of Tanjore, and in order to encourage, or if neceſſary to 
awe him into a compliance, it was reſolved to proceed to Tritchanopoly, 
through his dominions. The army on the 22d of April paſſed by 
Chillambrum̃, and as ſoon as 4 ney erofſed the Coleroon, the king de- 
puted Succojer, his prime miniſt. r, to compliment the Nabob and Ma- 
jor Lawrence; and when they were arrived at Condoor, ten miles 
from the capital, he deſired un interview, and met them half way at 
one of his gardens, here he appeared in great ſplendor, accompa- 
nied by 3000 horſe, and 200 Elephants in rich trappings, Sceting $0 
be convinced that it was his own intereſt to ſupport the Nabob, he 
gavr orders to his horſe to proceed with him to Tritehanopoly; but 
the next day, after marching a few miles, they left the Rs 385 
miſing, however, to return very on. a 
3 "Dos 


_ 
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1 2 „ Dutiftg this anterval captain Dalton had not been inadtipe ͤt Tritelh- 

„ poly." 7 Thefenemy's trbeps at Facquites Tope welfe commiatied 

by Virana, the ſame general who led the vam of the army, whieft the 
Myſoreans firlt joined the Engliſh detachment at Kiſnavarith, Where 
"captain Dalton Had an opportunity of diſcovering the little teach of His 

| "military" Capacity, and knowing him to be a very timorous man, parti- 

|  culatly” in the night, he did not doubt that if frequent alarms were 
given to the camp, the Myſorean would, out of regard to his own ſecu- 
rity, ſend no more detachments abroad' to intercept proviſions coming to 
the city. For this purpoſe he erected à redbubt, within random cannon 
ſhot of the enemy's camp, but much nearer to the city; and when this 
poſt was well ſecured, and two pieces of heavy cannon mounted on it, 
the guard: frequently advanced with two field pieces, and fired 
in og 53 5 in 1 day _ taking « care to return to the redoubt, : as 
l Nöth mis. robe in vg ; but in the night they pro- 
ceeded with leſs caution, and advanced near enough to throw grape 
_ into We 81 the a rn never once venturing to fg out 


ieee 


ſhoe into the camp, from Lach of the geld pieces; which created 
no ſmall confuſion, as appeared by the number of lights the enemy 
8 55 and the great uproar they made: next day che party had ſcarce 
"F666 comm menced their fire from' the uſual. ſtation, before they perceived the 
e el decamping in a great hurry ; but ſuſpecting this to be a feint to 
to draw them nearer in order to cut off their retreat, they continued 
firing very briſkly without advancing: and before noon the enemy ſtruck 
all their tents, and abandoned the camp, which the party then took pol- 
ſeſſion of, and found in it a large quantity of rice and other proviſions, 
as alſo ſeveral wounded men, who informed them, that the cannonade 
of the preceding ni ight having killed an elephant, two camels, 
and ſeveral horſes, had ſtruck. Virana with ſuch terror, that he 
” determined not to run the riſque of another attack. . He however 
remained to the ſouth 5 the Caveri two or hs 55 denn! onger ; 
but 
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but on receiving certain intelligence of Major Lawxence's march, he 1783. 
Joined, che reſt af the Myſoreans at Seringham, and the country, peopl Dope SS 
che again to bring Proviſions into the city. | . 
On the 6th. of May, the major arrived in fight of. Tritchapopaly, 
and, entered the city without meeting any interruption; for none of 
e Myſoreans preſumed | to appear on the plain: the number of the 

battalion was greatly diminiſhed. during the march, which was per- 
formed at the ſetting in of the land winds, when they blow with the 
greateſt heat and . Yiolence ; z beſides ſeveral who died on che road, 

and others Who were ſent back ſick to fort. St. David, and Devi 
Cotah, loo men unfit for duty were carried into the hoſpital at Tritcha- 
nopoly on the day of their arrival: many had likewiſe deſerted, parti- 
cularly of the Swils, of whom a ſerjeant. and 15 men went off in 

one day: ſo that the whole, „including what the garriſon of Tritchanopoly 
could ſpare for the field, amounted, . when muſtered, to. no more than 

500 Europeans, who with 2000 Sepoys, and . 3000 horſe. in. the 
Nabob' 8 ſervice, com poſed the army... 

AS ſoon as Mr, Dupleix was certain what rout they had 
taken, he detached 200 Europeans, and 500 Sepoys, with four field 
F from the camp near Trivadi; who marching by the road of 
Verdachellu m, Volkondah and Utatoor, joined the Myſoreans at Sering- 
ham, the day after the Engliſh arrived at Tritchanopoly.. 7 
Major Lawrence having allowed the men. three days to refreſh 
themſelves, determined on the loth of May to paſs over into the 
iſland, and offer the enemy battle, which, if they declined, he reſolved 
to bombard Seringham, and cannonade their camp: the Nabob's Ca- 
valry, diſcontented for want of pay, refuſed to take any ſhare i in the 
action. The battalion and Sepoys therefore proceeded without them, 
and ſetting out at three in the morning in two diviſions, arrived at fix 
at Moota Chellinoor, a village four miles weſt of the city, over 
5 againſt the head of the iſland. A large body of horſe and foot, 
'drawn up on the oppoſite ſide, ſeemed determined to defend the paſs, 
but were ſoon diſperſed by the firſt diviſion, and whilſt the ſecond 
"was croſſing chey retreated towards the pagoda, from whence the My- 
boreans x no. ſooner diſcovered, the En forming on the iſland, than 


they 
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they cenrmecd out in great numbers, and their cavalry, ted by che 
Morattoes utmler the command of Harra-fing, came galloping up at a 
great rate, and making # reſolute charge on the leſt of the Iine, here a 


bbc of gepoys were poſted, broke through ther ſword in dend but 


the Lepoys ſeeing three: Platons of Europeans advancing to their 
ſupport, behaved with ſpirit, and recovering their ground, kept up 
a fart fire, which after a ſevere flaughter repulſed the cavalry, 
who made 4 ' moſt precipitate retreat towards the pagoda, expoſed to 
the fire of ten pieces o ö canon, eight fleld pleces which accom- 
panied the troops, and two eighteen Pounfitts -which captain Dalton 
Had fent to the bank of the river.” By this time Mr. Aſtruc, with the 
Ftench troops and Sepoys tnarched up, and todging the greateſt part of 
them in a water courſe, where they were effectually ſheltered, placed 


his cannon, four ffeld pieces, on an eminence, from whence they made 


4 brifk fre. They were anſwered by the Engliſh artillery ; but as it 
was not thought 8 to make a puſh at the Water courſe, at the 
riſque of being fallen upon by ſuch numbers of eavalry as coyered the 
plain, Major Lawrence, to. preſerve his main body from the enemy's 


cannonadde, ordered them to take ſhelter behind a bank, ſo that the 


fight was maintained” only, by the artillery until noon, when a 
party of the enemy's Sepoys, with ſome Topaſſes, took poſſeſſion 
of a large choultry to the left of the Eng glich Tine, which they 
1 to incommode with the fire of "Re muſketry ; 3. upon 

the company of grenadiers, with a detachment of Swils 
Ka the command of Captain Polier, were ordered to diſlodge 
the Sepoys ; which ſervice the gtenadiers effected with great reſolu- 


| tion; and animated by their fucceſs, purſued the fugitives until 


they inſenſibly gained the flank of the water courſe, where the 
main body of the French troops Was concealed. Theſe on ſeeing the 
danger Which threatened them, prepared to retreat, and were ac- 


tually on the point of abandoning two of their field pieces, when 


captain Polier, who remained with the Swiſs at the, choultry, and 
from thence could not fee the enemy's confuſion, ſent orders for the 


grenadiers to return. Thus was loſt one of thoſe critical moments, on 


which the greateſt advantages in war fo often N but without 
| any 
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any diſparagement to the reputation of Polier, whoſe orders directing 1753. 
| bim only to diflodge the enemy from the choultry, he would have 
been euipable, had he puſhed: his ſucceſs farther without a ſubſequent 

order; which the Major had no reaſon to fend, as from the ſituation | 
he was in, he could not diſcover the diſtreſs of the enemy. On the = 
retreat of the grenadicrs,: the French again took poſſeſſion of the 
watercourſe, and renewed the cannonade, which laſted till the evening, 
when the want of proviſions, as well as the exceſſive fatigue which 
the Engliſh troops had undergone, obliged them to repaſs the river, 
and return to - Tritchanopoly ; where they arrived at 10 at night, 
having without intermiſhon, been employed 20 hours either in 
march or action. The loſs they ſuſtained was much leſs than might 
have been expected, from the fire to which they had been expoſed ; 
for only three officers were wonnded, and two with four private men 
and n few Sepoys killed. 

The operations of this day ſhewed that the French troops were 
commanded: by an abler: dfficer than any. who had pet appeared at 
their head; and little hopes remaining of dillodging the Myſo- 
reans from the pagoda, Major Lawrence gave his tryhole at- 
tention to the means of ſupplying the city with proviſions. . 
this purpoſe the army marched into the plain, and encamped a 
Facquire's Tope, within the antrenchment Which Virana the * 
ſore general had lately abandoned, where they lay convenienily for pro- 
tecting the convoys coming from. Tondeman's, country; praper 
agents, - diipported by a detachment of -traops, were. {ent -to-purchaſe 
grain, and at the fame time the King of Tanjore was regueſted 
to collect andl ſend dupplies. But the Myſotean Was not wanting to 
counteract theſe meaſures; he kept an agent both at Tanjore, and with 
Tondeman, who repreſented; that if Tritchanapoly., ſhould once be 
provided. -with!.a conſiderable ſtock of proviſions, it Was hot to be 
doubted but that the Nabob and the Engliſh would immediately carry 
their arms again into the Caruatic, leaving their allies expaſed to the 
juſt reſentment of the regent, who would nat fail to take the ſevereſt 
revenge for the ſervice they had rendered his enemies. This reaſoning 
Was Well. ape to the genius of thoſe to hom it was addreſſed, for 5 
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1753; the Indians, never influenced by the principle of gratitude themſelves, do 


not expect to meet with it in others; and accuſtomed, after they have 
gained their ends, to pay no regard ito the promiſes they have made, 1 
they gave little credit to major Lawrence when he aſſured them that 
he would never remove from Tritchanopoly, before: he had provided 
for the ſafety of their countries. Nor did the Myſorean neglect 
to employ the | reſource of money to alienate theſe precarious allies: 
in Tondeman's country he bribed the chiefs and officers of ſuch diſ- 
tricts as lay convenient for furniſhing proviſions ; and at Tanjore 
gained over to his intereſt the prime miniſter - Succojee, who intirely 
ruled the King his maſter; however the King not wholly: unſollicitous'of 
the conſequences, if the Engliſh fortune ſhould change again," palliated 
his refuſal with ſpecious pretexts, and wrote to the preſidency that the 
enemy's detachments had already done miſchief to the amount of 
100,000 pounds in his country, where the harveſt Was now coming on, 
but that as'ſoon as it was gatherèd he would not fail to give them all 
the aſſiſtance in his power: this pretended» miſchief Was: no: more 
than what all other parts of the country had ſuffered from the Morattoes, 
who in their predatory excurſions made no OR pn 15 
territories of friends and foes. 

Thus, notwithſtanding no prudent 1 Was cent; the 
ſupplies received were ſo far from being ſufficient to ſtock the maga- 
zines, that it was with difficulty enough was procured for the pre- 
ſent conſumption of the army and garriſon. In this ſituation major 
Lawrence was obliged to remain for five weeks, without having an 
opportunity of acting againſt the enemy, who determined not 
to N themſelves une] Dy were reinforced from the {ea 
coaſt. | 

The French troops in * part of Ay pomntry Wer, their en- 
ientSntents on the ſame day that the major marched” from fort St. 
David, and a detachment of 200 Europeans, with 300 Sepoys, attacked | 
the village of Trivadi; but captain Chace, the commanding officer, 
fallying from the fort, repulſed them: ſome days after they renewed 
the attack, and were again repulſed by a detachment of 60 Euro- 


85 and 300 Sepoys; wWho elated with their ſucceſs,” quitted the 


village | 
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village, and contrary to their orders marched out into the plain; 3 the 1 7 5 3 


Morattoes, who were in fight, waiting for ſuch an opportunity of 
exerting themſelves, inſtantly. ſurrounded the party, and charging with 
great fury, routed them, and cut every man to pieces. This loſs diſ- 
abling the garriſon. from making any more ſallies, the French took 
poſſeſſion of the village, erected a battery, and cannonaded the fort. 
The troops within were ſtill ſufficient to have made a good defence; 
but a mutiny aroſe, and the lenity of the commanding officer's temper, 
not permitting him to ſee the neceſſity of making ſevere examples 
in the beginning the men, no longer controulable, got poſſeſſion of 
the arrack, and mad with liquor, obliged him to capitulate, and 
were made priſoners of war: this misfortune affected captain 
Chace ſo ſenſibly, that it threw him into. a fever, of which he died 
ſoon after at Pondicherry. At the fame time a detachment of 
Morattoes, with ſome. Europeans, appeared before Chillambrum, where 
the Engliſh kept a ſerjeant with a few artillery- men; Who diſcovering 
that the governor Was plotting to deliver them up to the enemy, 
marched away in the night to Devi Cotah. Nor was the loſs of theſe 
places and their dependancies the only detriment which the Nabob s affairs 
had ſuſtained in the Carnatic ; for a number of petty commanders, 
ſoldiers of fortune, ſet up their ſtandards, and pretending to be autho- 
rized by Mr. Dupleix and Morari- row, levied contributions and com- 
mitted violences in all parts of the country. Even Mortiz-ally hearing 
ſoon after his return to Velore that the Engliſh did not venture to at- 
tack the French intrenchments at Trivadi, and that Tritchanopoly was 
hard preſſed by the Myſoreans, took courage, and entertaining thoughts 
of aſſerting the title which Mr. Dupleix had conferred upon him, 
ordered his troops to commit hoſtilities in the neighbourhood near 
Arcot. His force conſiſted of 50 Europeans, with three pieces of can- 
non, who accompanied him from Pondicherry, and 2000 Sepoys, 
11500; horſe, and ' 500 matchlock Peans, his own troops. They plun- 
dered all the villages laying near the city without meeting any inter- 
ruption; for Abdullwahab Khan, the Nabob's brother, and lieutenant 
in the province, an indolent ſenſual man, diſſipated in his pleaſures and 


upon his favourites moſt of the monies he collected, and gave no 
7 p 2 attention 


T 
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1753: attention th he maintaining of à cbnpEtent foree to ſup port his authority; 
encòutraged by this negligefice, Mortiz-ally threatened to attack the city 

of Arcot itfeff, Which the prefideticy hearing of, directed the com- 
mandling officer öf the foft tb join the Nabob's troops With as rfminy 
Eüropesns &s Ebuld ptudently be Tpated from the gärten, ufd artacl 
the enemy in the fleld. Abdullwahab, alarmed for His on ſecurity, 
with fome difficulty got together 800 Sepoys, 1086 Horls, and 5 
Pearis, all of them the very Worſt troops in the province; they were 
commanded by another of the Nabob's brothers Nazeabulla, n man 
nearly of the fame character as Abdullwahab. This force joined by 40 
Europeatis, 266 Englifh Sepoys, with two field Pieces under the com- 
mand of enfign Jofep Smith, marched Gut of the city on the 2 fl. f 
April, and When half-way to Velore diſcoveredd the Fheuſdar's army 
drawn up acroſs the Toad, their right ſheltered by the hills. It was 
with great feluCtatice that Nazeablilla Khan could be prevalled upon to 
attack them, although it was eviderit they would fall on him, as ſooh 
as he offered to retreat : enſign Smith began a cannonade, ane drove tlie 


aſſiſt in the expedition. But Mr. Dupleix thinking it of more 
| | 1 importance 
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importance to reinforce the army at Seringham, prevaited on him 1585. 


Khan, "and joined to them 300 Europeans and tooo Sepoys. 
As ſdon as theſe troops arrived, the enemy quitted Seringham, 
and eroſſing the Cayeri, encamped on the plain three. miles to the 
north of Pacquire's Tope. Their force now <codfiſted of 450 
Europeans, 1500 well-trained Sepoys, 8000 Myſore. hole, 3509 
Morattoes, and two companies of Topaſles with 1000  Sepoys 
in the ſervice of the regent; the reſt of whoſe infantry was 
x 5,000 Peans, armed with matchlocks, ſwords, bows and arrows, 
pikes, clubs, and rackets; imperfet weapons worthy the rabble that 
bore them. Major Lawrence had only the 500 Europeans, and the 2000 
Sepoys he brought with him fram the coaſt ; but 700 of theſe Sepoys 
were continually employed in the Polygar's country; to eſcort the con- 
voys ; his artillery were eight excellent ſix - pounders; of the Nabob's 
Horſe only 100 encamped with the Engliſh, the reſt remaining under 
the walls, VCC 
unt 

There . bet 6 mile to the ſouth of Facquire's Tope, ſome bas 
mountains called the fe rocks, on the fummit of which the Major 
always kept a ſtrong guard of Sepoys: but he being obliged to go into 
the city for the recovery of his health, the officer who commanded 
during his abſence neglected to eontinue this detachment. The enemy 
reconnoitring, and finding this poſt without defence, detached in the 
night a ſtrong party to take peſſeſſion af it; and early the next morn- 
ing their whole army was diſcovered in motion, aſſembling under 
ſhelter of the five rocks, whilſt their advanced cannon plunged into 
the Engi camp; whither the Major \immediately returned, but 
found it impoſſible to regain the poſt : he however kept his ground 
until night, and then encamped about a quarter of a mile nearer 
the eu behind a ſmall eminence which ſheltered the troops from the 
enemy's artillery ; they the next day quitted the camp to the north of 
Facquire's Tope, and encamped at the five rocks. Here they had it in 
their power intirely to cut off the ſupplies of proviſions coming from the 
Polygar's country, and to intercept the detachment of 700 Sepoys ſent 


to 


to detach 3000 of his Morattoes under the command of | Innis 
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1753. to eſcort them: at the ſame time the great ſuperiority of their num- 
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bers, and the advantage of the ground they occupied, rendered an at- 
tack upon their camp impracticable: but it was evident that if they were 
not ſoon : diſlodged; neither the Engliſh army in the field, nor the 
garriſon of the city could ſubſiſt long; to augment the diſtreſs a 
ſtrong ſpirit of deſertion aroſe amongſt the ſoldiery. In theſe cir- 
cumſtances, even the moſt ſanguine began to loſe hope, and to ap- 


prehend that the city muſt be ene in Pn to ave the oops 
from. periſhing by famine. ' + - » 


The Major had ſtationed a guard of Tom 8 on a ſmall rock 
Situated about half a mile ſouth-weſt of his camp, and neatly a mile 
north-eaſt of the enemy s. Mr. Aſtruc ſoon diſcoyered the importance 
of this poſt, which if he could get poſſeſſion of, his artillery would 
eafily oblige the Engliſh to decamp again, and retire under the walls of 
the city, where, ſtill more ſtreightened, they would probably be reduced 
in a very few days to the neceſſity of retreating to their ſettlements. He 
therefore reſolved to attack the poſt, and marched early in the morning, 
on the 26th of June, with his grenadiers and a large body. of Sepoys; but 


they meeting with more reſiſtance than was expected, he ordered the whole 


army to move and ſupport them. The Major, as ſoon as he found 
the rock attacked, ordered the picquet guard of the camp, conſiſting of 
40 Europeans, to march and ſupport his Sepoys: but afterwards ob- 


5 ſerving the whole of the enemy's army in motion, he ordered all his 


troops to get under arms, and leaving 100 Europeans to take care of 
the camp, marched with the reſt of his force, which, in Europeans 
did not exceed 300 battalion men, with 80 belonging to the artillery; 
and he had with him no more than 500 Sepoys; for the reſt 
were at this time in the eity endeavouring to procure rice, of 
which none had been ſold in camp ſince the enemy appeared 
on the plain. With this ſmall force he haſtened, as faſt as they 
could march, to reach the rock before the enemy's, main body. But 
Mr. Aſtruc, with the party already engaged in the attack, perceiving 
his approach, made a vigorous effort, and before the Major had got half 
way, the Sepoys who defended the rock, were all either killed, or 
taken priſoners, and the French colours immediately hoiſted. This 

4 | | DV: 
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obliged: the: 1168 to halt, and conſider what was maſt adviſeable to be 1753. 
done in this critical; conjuncture, on which the fate of the whole war 
ſeemed to depend. There was little time for deliberation: for tlie 
French battalion, were now arrived behind the rock, and their artillery 
fromꝭ the right and left of it, were firing upon the Engliſh troops; the 
rock itſelf was covered by their Sepoys ſupported by their grenadiers ; 
the whole Myſore army was drawn up in one great body at the diſtance 
of cannon- ſhot in the rear; the Morattoes were, as uſual, flying about 
in ſmall detachments, and making charges on the flanks and rear of 
the Engliſh battalion in order to intimidate and create confuſion. + 
In ſuch circumſtances the officers unanimouſly agreed in opinion 

"with, their general, that it was ſafer to make a gallant puſh, than to 
retreat before ſuch numbers of enemies: and the ſoldiers ſeeming much 
delighted at this opportunity of having what they called a fair knock 
at the F rench men on the plain, Major Lawrence took advantage of 
the good diſpoſition of the whole, and giving due com mendations to their 

- ſpirit, ordered the grenadiers to attack the rock with fixed bayonets, 
whilſt he himſelf, with the reſt of the troops, wheeled round the foot 

i of; it 110 engage. the. F rench battalion. The. ſoldiers received the orders 
ee at the . time wee their Br paid no. attention to outhe 
ſcattered fire they received from the rock; nor made, a, halt until they 
got to the top of it; whilſt the enemy terrified at their intrepidity, de- 
ſcended as they were mounting, without. daring. to ſtand the ſhock of 
their onſet. Some of the beſt Sepoys followed the grenadiers, and all 
together began a ſtrong fire upon the French troops, drawn up within piſtol 
ſhot below. In the mean time Mr. Aſtruc, perceiving that the right 
flank of his battalion would, if it remained drawn up facing the north, 
be expoſed to the Engliſh troops; wheeling round the foot of the rock, 
changed his poſition, and drew up facing the weſt, in order to oppoſe 
them in front. But this movement expoſed his right flank to the 
fire of the : grenadiers : and Sepoys from the rock; by which his troops 
had already ſuffered conſiderably, when the Engliſh battalion executing 
heir evolution with great addrefs, drew up at once e oppoſite to 
the enemy, at the diſtance of 20 yards. 
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The French troops were ſtruck with © conſternation upon ſeeing 
themſelves thus daringly attacked in the midſt of their numerous allies, | 
by ſuch a handful of men; and indeed à ſtranger, taking a view-of 
the two armies from the top of one of the rocks on che plain, could 
-ſcarcely have believed that ao one ventured to 26: 4 nnn 


the other. 
Mr. Aſtruc exerted himſelf as a brave And /afthe G berg ul with 


difficulty prevailed on his ren to keep their ranks with recovered arms, 


until the Englich gave "their fire, which fulling in a well levelled dif- 
charge from the whote battalion, and ſeconded by a hot fire from the 
rock, together with a diſcharge of grape ſhot from the firſt field piece that 
came up, chrew them into irreparable diſorder; they ran away with 
the utmoſt precipitation, leaving three pieces of cannon, wich Tome am- 
munition carts behind them. The Morattoes immediately made a 


gallant effort to cover their retreat by flinging themſelves between, and 
ſome of che grenadliers, Who had run forward to ſeize the field pieces, fell 


under their ſabres. Animated by this ſucceſs, they attacked the 


into diſorder: at length having ſuffered much, and Toft feveral of their 
beſt men by the inceſſant fire af the ine, they deffſted from Their 


battalion, puſhing in ſeveral charges up to the very (bayonets, and en- 
deavburing to cut down the men, who -conftantly received them with 
fo much ſteatlinefs, that they were not Able to throw a ſingle platoon | 


attacks, and retreatetl to the main body of the Myforeans: afnongſt 


their deatl was Baffapatt one of their Principal officers,” brother in- lau- 


to Moratizrow; à very gallant man, much eſteemed by the Brglith, 


ho Had often ſcen him ex ett Himfelf with great bravery when fight- 
ing on their ſide: he Had broke is (word In cutting don u gfenadier, 
hen another, Who Was loading His p jece, and frw his comrade fall, 


ſhot both ball and ratutdd through un doch. In the mean tire the 
French never halted intft'they got "into" the rear of the Myſore army, 


when their offleets pitvaltetion them to get inltd ortter again, and drew 
chem up ina ine with their allies, from whence they fired their two te- 


mainin} g field pieces velth rg . N che ſhot dick not reach 
"above balf way. | : 
fs I N be 
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x The Major: remained aber hours at the foot of the rock, in order to 1753. 
give them an opportunity of rene wing the fight ; but finding tha 
they ſhewed no inclination to move towards him, he prepared to re- 
turn to his camp, leaving them to take poſſeſſion of the rotk again 
at their peril; for ſince the loſs of the 200 Sepoys that defended it in 
the beginning of the action, he did not think it prudent to expoſe ano- 
ther detachment to the ſame riſque, at ſuch a diſtance from his main 
body. The three guns with the priſoners were placed in the center, 
5 and the troops marching in, platoons on each fide, the artillery was 
diſtributed in the front, rear, and intervals of the column. The rear 
had ſcarcely got clear of the rock into the plain, when the whole of the 
enemy's cavalry ſet up their ſhout, and came furiouſly on, flouriſhing their 
ſwords as if they were reſolved to exterminate at once the handful of men 
| that oppoſed them. Whoever has ſeen a body of ten thouſand horſe ad- 
vaneing on the full gallop all together, will acknowledge with the 
Mareſchals Villars and Saxe that their appearance is tremendous, be 
their diſcipline or courage what it will; and ſuch an onſet would doubt- 
leſs have difconcerted untried ſoldiers, but the enemy had to deal with 
Veterans equal to any who have done honour to the Britiſh nation; men 
convinced by repeated experience that a body of well-diſciplined in- 
fantry would- always prevail againſt irregular cavalry, let their numbers 
be ever fo great. In this confidence they halted, and without 
the leaſt emotion, waited for the enemy, who were ſuffered to come ſuf- 
fioiently near before the ſignal was given to the artillery officers: 
the cannonade then began from eight ſix pounders, loaded with 
grape, and was kept up at the rate of eight or ten ſhot in a minute 
from each piece, ſo well directed that every ſhot went amongſt 
the croud, as was vifible by the numbers that dropped: this ſoon 
ſtopped their career, and they ſtood a while like men aſtoniſhed 
by the fall of thunder; but finding no intermiſſion of the fire, and 
that the battalion and Sepoys reſerved cheirs with recovered arms, they 
went to the right about, and got out of reach as faſt as they had come 

on, leaving the troops to return quietly to their camp. 

Thus was Tritchanopoly ſaved by a ſucceſs, which aſtoniſhed even 
thoſe who had gained it; nor was the attempt, however deſperate it 
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1753. might ſeem, juſtified by the ſucceſs alone; for as the city would inevi- 
—r— tably have fallen if the Engliſh had remained inactive, ſo the loſs of 
it would have been haſtened only a few days if they had been de- 
ſeated; and major Lawrence undoubtedly acted with as much ſagacity 
as ſpirit in riſqueing every thing to gain a victory, on which alone de- 
pended the preſervation of the great object of the war. 
The enemy diſpirited by their defeat, began to diſagree amongſt 3 
ſelves; the Myſoreans, and French, reciprocally imputing their ill ſuc- 
ceſs to one another, and the Morattoes with great reaſon to both; 
their parties appeared leſs frequently on the plain in the day, and none 
ventured to patrole in the night: the Engliſh Sepoys in Tondeman's 
country availing themſelves of this interval, quitted the woods, and 
joined the camp in the night, with a convoy of proviſions. which fur- 
niſhed a ſtock for fifty days. This neceſſary object being provided for, the 
Major determined to avoid coming again to a general engagement, be- 
fore he was joined by ſome troops, which the arrival of the ſhips from 
Europe enabled the preſidency to ſend into the field: they were or- 
dered to march through the Tanjore country; and as a body of cavalry 
was ſtill more neceſſary to enable the army to act with vigour againſt 
an enemy which had ſuch numbers, he reſolved to proceed without 
| delay to Tanjore, in hopes that whilſt he was waiting for the rein- 
| 5 | forcement, the appearance of the army and the reputation of their late 
ſucceſs might determine the king to declare openly, and furniſh the afliſt- 
[ ance of horſe, of which the Engliſh ſtood ſo much in need. The pre- 
| ſence of the Nabob, being thought neceſſary to facilitate the negocia- 
tion, he prepared to march with the army; but on the evening that 
he intended to quit the city, his diſcontented troops aſſembled in the 
outer court of the palace, and clamouring declared that they would 
not ſuffer him to move, before he had paid their arrears; in vain were 
arguments to convince this rabble, more inſolent becauſe they had 
never rendered any eſſential ſervice, that his going to Tanjore was the 
only meaſure from which they could hope for a chance of receiving 
their pay: they remained inflexible, and threatened violence; upon 
which captain Dalton ſent a meſſenger to the camp, from whence the 
. orenadier company immediately marched into the city, where they 
| | TE | | Were 
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were joined by roo of the garriſon, and all together forcing their way 1753. 


into the palace, they got the Nabob into his palankeen, and eſcorted 


him to the camp ſurrounded by 200 Europeans with fixed bayonets; 


the malecontents not daring to offer him any outrage as he was paſſing, 
nor on the other hand was any injury offered to them: for notwith- 
ſtanding ſuch proceedings in more civilized nations rarely happen, 


and are juſtly eſteemed mutiny and treaſon; yet in Indoſtan they 


are common | accidents, and ariſe from ſuch cauſes as render it dif- 


ficult to aſcertain whether the prince or his army is moſt in fault. The 


Nabob had” certainly no money to pay his troops; ſo far from it 
that the Engliſh had now for two years furniſhed all the expence 
of their own troops in the field: but it is a maxim with every prince 

in India, let his wealth be never ſo great, to keep his army in long 
arrears, for fear they ſhould deſert. This apprehenſion is perhaps not 


unjuſtly entertained of hirelings collected from every part of a deſpo- 
tick empire, and inſenſible of notions of attachment to the prince or 
cauſe they ſerve: but from hence the foldiery accuſtomed to excuſes 
when dictated by no neceſſity, give no credit to thoſe which are made 
to them, when there is a real impoſſibility of ſatisfying their demands; 
and a weakneſs common to moſt of the princes of Indoſtan, concurs not 
a little to increaſe this miſtruſt in all who ſerve them; for the vain notions 
in which they have been educated inſpire them with ſuch a love of out- 
ward ſhew, and the enervating climate in which they are born renders 
them fo incapable of refiſting the impulſes of fancy, that nothing is 
more common than to ſee them purchaſing a jewel or ornament of 
great price, at the very time that they are in the greateſt diſtreſs for 
money to anſwer the neceſlities of the government. Hence, inſtead 
of being ſhocked at the clamours of their ſoldiery, they are accuſtomed 
to live in expectation of them, and it is a maxim in their conduct to 
hear them with patience, unleſs the croud proceed to violence; but in 
order to prevent this they take care to attach to their intereſts ſome prin- 


cipal officers with ſuch a number of the beſt troops as may ſerve 
on emergency to check the tumult, which is rarely headed by a man 


of diſtinction. But when his affairs become deſperate by the ſucceſs 
of a ſuperior enemy, the prince atones ſeverely for his evaſions, by a to- 
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. tal defection of his MJ or by ſuffering. ſuch | outrages as the Nabob 


not been reſcued in the manner we have deſcribed· 

As ſoon as the Nabob arrived in the camp, major e e 
his march, and in order to avoid the enemy's. cavalry. ſtruck. into the 
thick woods, which ſkirt the plain of Tritchanopoly to the ſouth: the 
approach of the army ſeemed to determine the king of Tanjore to 
furniſh the aſſiſtance they were coming to demand, and not to give him 
any unneceſſary umbrage by proceeding abruptly to his capital, the 
Major reſolved to halt for ſome time at a diſtance, and encamped at Co- 
nandercoile, a town in the woods half-way between Tritchanopoly and 
Tanjore; where, at the expiration of ten days he received advice from Mr. 
Palk, who had been deputed to the king, that he had prevailed upon 
him to declare openly, and that orders were given to Monack-jee the 
general to aſſemble the Tanjorine troops. On which the Engliſh army 
proceeded to Tanjore, where it was determined to remain until they 
were joined by the reinforcement expected from fort St. David. 

Of all the Nabob's cavalry, no more than fifty accompanied him, 
the reſt remained encamped under the walls of Tritchanopoly, and a 
few days after the departure of the Engliſh army went in a body, and 
informed captain Dalton that they intended to go over to the enemy, 
with whom they had made their terms, deſiring at the ſame. time that 
he would not fire upon them as they were marching off. This, as 
he was very glad to get rid of ſuch a dangerous incumbrance, he ready 
promiſed, and they went away unmoleſted at noon-day. 

The enemy, having now no other immediate objea, gave their 
whole attention to blockade the city, which they were in a condition. 
to effect without much difficulty; for their ſuperiority in Europeans 
deterred the garriſon from venturing without the walls to interrupt their 
night patroles, as was their cuſtom when they had only the Myſorcans 
and Morattoes to encounter, However captain Dalton took the precaution 
of undermining in a dark night the poſts. of Warriore and Weycon- 
dah, to the weſt of the city; the defences of Warriore were ruined, 
but the exploſion failed at Weycondah. 


The 
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The late ſupplies of proviſions being entirely reſerved for the uſe of 1753. 
the garriſbn, the inhabitants were left to provide for themſelves, and 
rice was now fold in the market for half a crown the meaſure, about 
an Engliſh quart, which was fifteen times dearer than the common 
price; and' fire-wood was ſcarcely to be procured at any rate. This 
ſcarcity ſoon obliged them to quit their habitations, and in leſs than a 
month this ſpacious city, which had formerly contained 400,000 perſons, 
was left almoſt deſolate; for the military people who remained in it, 
ſoldiers and artificers of all denominations, did not exceed 2000 men: 
Of theſe the Nabob's Peans as being capable of no other ſervice than to give 
an alarm, were poſted between the outward and inward wall; their 
number was about 1000 : the ſepoys, 600, were ſtationed round the 
ramparts, and the Europeans, about 200, were appointed, ſome to 
guard the gates, whilſt the reſt lay on their atms every night, in 
readineſs to march to any quarter where the alarm might be given. 

Vigilance ſupplied as much as poſſible the defect of numbers; ne- 
vertheleſs it was viſible that the city, thus ſlenderly garriſoned, would 
run great riſque if the enemy attempted a vigorous aſſault by night : 
nor were they entirely without ſuch intentions; for the French pre- 
pared: fcaling ladders, and often ſent parties to ſound the depth of the 
ditch ; but theſe were always diſcovered and beat off before they could 
accompliſh their deſign. In the mean time, Mr. Dupleix, ſtrenuouſly 
importuned Mr. Brenier who had ſucceeded Mr. Aſtruc in the com- 
mand, to attempt an eſcalade at all events, and ſuggeſted to him a 
method of getting the information he wanted by ſending one De 
Cattans an intelligent officer, as a deſerter, into the town: the man 
was promiſed the command of a company, and thirty thouſand rupees z 
for which he not only undertook to find out the proper ſpot where they 
ſhould place their ſcaling ladders, but alfo to maintain a correſpondence 
with the French priſoners, who were to break looſe, and ſeize the arms of 
the guard, and attack the quarters of the Engliſh whilſt the aſſault 
was made on the walls. He was admitted into the city, and ſaid that 
he carne to offer his ſervice to the Engliſh, being diſguſted by an un- 
juſt cenſure which had been caſt on his conduct in the late battle 
at the golden rock: an over-ſtrained affectation of frankneſs in his 

behaviour 
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8 behaviour gave captain Dalton ſome ſuſpicions, and two ſpies were 
ſet to watch his actions, Who at different times diſcovered him mea- 
ſuring the calibre of the guns, taking a ſurvey of the works, and 
fathoming the height of the wall with a lead and line, after which 
he threw notes through the windows to the French priſoners. There 
was in the garriſon a French ſoldier whoſe fidelity to the Englith | 
might be depended on; this man engaged to detect his countryman 
fill more effectually, and ſuffered? himſelf to be chaſtized in his fight , 
by captain Dalton for ſome pretended negle& ; after which he affected 
ſuch a reſentment for this treatment, that De Cattans gave him his entire 
confidence, offering him a great reward if he would aſſiſt in the 
execution of his plan. The ſoldier ſaid he was not made for great en- 
terprizes, but offered to deſert the firſt night he ſhould be on guard at 
the barrier, and to carry a letter, provided De Cattans would aſſure 
him of a pardon for having deſerted from the French. This the other 
readily agreed to, and gave him a pardon in form ſigned with his 

name, to which he added the title. © of plenipotentiary of the mar- 
quis Dupleix. At the ſame time he delivered to him a letter - for 
Mr. Brenier which contained a Full and exact deſcription of the defences of 
the place, and ſome commendations on his own addreſs in deceiving the 
Engliſh commandant, whom he deſcribed. as a very young man, that 
placed more confidence in him than in any of his own officers. The 
ſoldier carried the letter to captain Dalton, who immediately cauſed 
De Cattans to be arreſted ; at firſt he denied the fact, but on ſeeing his 
own writing, deſired that he might not ſuffer the diſgrace of being 
hanged, but have the honour of being ſhot by a file of muſketeers.- 
He was told that his fate could not be decided before major La- 
rence arrived; captain Dalton, however, deſirous of drawing the enemy 
into a ſnare by the ſame means which they had employed againſt 
himſelf, promiſed the criminal to intercede for his pardon provided 
he would write a letter to Mr. Brenier, and prevail upon him to at- 
tempt an eſcalade at ſuch a part as he, captain Dalton, ſhould dic- 
tate; this De Cattans readily agreed to; the place fixed upon was 
Dalton s battery, on the weſt⸗ ide, not far from the northern angle, as 

being more acceſlible than any other from without ; but the defences 


and 
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and retrenchments within were ſtronger than any where elſe. A black 1753. 
fellow. undertook to carry the letter for eight rupees, and Mr. Brenier, 


giving him twenty ſent him back with a letter to De Cattans, promiſing 
.to put his plan into execution, and defiring him to write frequently. In 
vain did the garriſon watch ſeyeral nights ſucceſſively, hoping that the 
enemy would make the aſſault; but the various reports which they receiv- 
ed of major Lawrence's: arrival, kept them in ſuch a continual buſtle 
and alarm, that they could not ſpare a night for the execution of this 
eki notwithſtanding they appeared convinced of its practicability. 

The Myſoreans finding that the exploſion made at Weycondah, had 
xs little damage, took poſſeſſion of this poſt, and mounting two 
ſmall pieces of cannon on the rampart, encamped 300 horſe and ſome 
Peans under the walls; and as the garriſon of T ritchanopoly had 
not lately ventured into the field, thoſe troops ſle pt in perfect ſecurity 
without a ſingle centinel. Captain Dalton receiving intelligence of 
their negligence, reſolved to beat up their quarters, and chuſing a 
time when it was very dark, a party of 400 men, moſtly Sepoys, 
marched up cloſe to the tents, and made a general diſcharge amongſt 
them before they were once challenged. The Sepoys got ſome 
| horſes, and arms, and the whole party retreated out of reach before 


the enemy were inficeently. rouzed to do more than fire a few ſhot 
at random. 


At length, after remaining a month cloſely blockaded, and obliged 
to be continually on their guard, the garriſon received advice that the 
Major was approaching: he was joined by the Tanjorine atmy, 
conſiſting of 3000 horſe, and 2000 matchlocks, under the command 
of Monack-jee, as alſo by the expected reinforcement from fort St. 
David, of 170 Europeans and 300 Sepoys. On the 7th of Au- 


_ guſt, the army arrived at Dalaway's choultry, ſituated cloſe to the 


ſouthern bank of the Caveri, fix miles eaſt of Tritchanopoly, where 
they were detained the next day by the falling of a heavy rain, which 
rendered the country between the choultry and city impaſſable. This 
obliged them to ſtrike to the ſouth-weſt, and the gth in the morning 
they continued their march, eſcorting a convoy of ſeveral thouſand 
bullocks provided by. the Nabob, and ſaid to be laden with provifions ; 
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4 Gps ee top of ie rock in Tritchanopoly, not oy apprined 
” them. that. the enemy were in motion, but likewiſe pointed out the 
| diſpokitigns they were making. Their cayalry in different ꝓoi 
xtended from the French OY to. the, golden rock gat the! ſugar 
Joaf rock, as; being the place where, major Lawrence would fiſt: came 
„Within their reach, they kept their main body of Europeans and 
Sepoys, together with their artillery ; "OY and A detachment took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the golden rock. The major, when arrived about a. mile 
fouth-caſt of the ſugar loaf,, halted, ang. haying conſidered the enemy's 
diſpoſition, formed his line and grdered his watch in conſequenoe of it. 
To, preſerve the baggage and proviſions from the enemy's fire, he deter- 
mined not to attempt a paſſage through the poſts they occupied ; but 
to march round the golden rock, vrhilſt the convoy with the Nabob 
and his retinue eſcorted, by the Tanjorine troops, moved on at ſome 
Alkane on the leſt flank of the, Europeans, and Sepoys. It was ne- 
ceſſaty at all events to drive, the enemy from the-golden/roek, finee 
Fig fire from hence might greatiy incommode the line of march; 
but as a ſuſpicion of the Major's intentions to paſs that way, would 
naturally induce them to reinforce this poſt, he reſolved to divert their 
attention by halting, and forming as if he intended to mareh directly 
and attack their main body at the ſugar loaf rock. This ſtratagetn had 
the defired fied; monheur Brenjer, not an acute officer, recalled! the 


e 


buſtle e got his troops i in order t to receive the Major: wh imm the mean 


time detaebed the gre enadiers and 800 Sepoys from the front of the line, 


ordering them to defile behind. the convoy | which ſtill proceeded on, 
and' to march with all poſlible expedition and attack the golden rock, 
Mr. Brenier did not perceive this motion before it was too late to prevent 
the effect of it; he however inſtantly ſent forward 1000 horſe at full 
gallop to intercept the Engliſh party, and at the ſame time detached 
300 Europeans to reinforce the guard at the rock. The cavalry ſoon 


came up with the Engliſh party, and endeavoured to retard their march 


by caracolling and galloping about as. if they intended to charge; but 
che grenadiers did not ſuffer themſelves to be amuſed by theſe motions, 


and fired hotly on. Meng without flackening their pace, nor made a 


4 halt 
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halt until they had mounted the rock, drove the enemy down, and plant- 1753. 
ell their colours on the top, which they accompliſhed before the enemys 


party of infantry, marching from the ſugar loaf rock, had got half way: 


who ſeeing the poſt they were ſent to reinforce loſt, had not the heart 
to make a puſh to recover it; but halted, and taking ſhelter behind a 


bank, began to cannonade the grenadiers and Sepoys at the golden rock 
with four field pieces. By this time Mr. Brenier with the reſt of the 
French troops, had proceeded a little way from the ſugar loaf rock, to 
ſupport his advanced party ; but ſecing them halt, he halted likewiſe. 
So that the main body of the Engliſh troops continued their march, and 
ſecured the ' poſſeſſion of the golden rock without interruption : The 
Tanjorines ſoon after came up with the baggage, and were ordered to re- 
main with it in the rear. The Engliſh artillery were now warmly em- 
ployed againſt the cannon of the enemy's advanced party, of whom 


none but the artillery men were expoſed, for the reſt kept cloſe behind 
- the bank. The Engliſh battalion was drawn up in the open plain with- 


out ſhelter, and in this ſituation ſuffered confiderably, whilſt their artil- 
lery did little miſchief to the enemy; however the ſhot that flew over 
the bank went amongſt a large body of horſe who were drawn up in the 
rear of the advanced party, and flung them into confuſion ; which cap- 
tain Dalton obſerving, he ſallied from the city with two field pieces, 
and the cavalry finding themſelves between two fires, hurried out of reach, 
ſome to the eaſt, and others to the weſt. In the mean time ſeveral of 
the Engliſh battalion were ſtruck down, and major Lawrence obſerving 
that the enemy's main body made no motion to join the advanced 
party, determined to make a puſh, and drive theſe troops from the advan- 
tageous ground of which they had taken poſſeſſion. The grenadiers, 
with 200 more Europeans, and 300 Sepoys, were ordered to march and 
attack them, whilſt major Lawrence remained at the golden rock with the 
reſt ready to ſupport them if repulſed, or if ſucceſsful, to join and purſue 
the advantage by driving the beaten party on the enemy's main body. The 
| ſucceſs of this attempt depending in a great meaſure on making the attack 
before the enemy's main body could move up to the ſuccour of their party, 
the Engliſh for more expedition marched without any field pieces; 
bot the artillery was notwithſtanding not idle, for they fired continually 
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1 the main bedy to deter the enemy s cavalry from attaching Ihe 
flanks of the party as they marched. The officer appointed to lead the 


attack, inſtead of following his orders, which directed him to come to 
he puſh of (bayonet without heſitation, ſent word that he could not 
execute them without artillery, and that he was halted, . ue 
Upon this major Lawrence inſtantly quitted the main body, and 


galloping up, put himſelf. at the head of the party, and led them on. 


The troops, animated by his example, marched on with great ſpirit, keep- 
ag their order, notwithſtanding they were galled by a very ſmart fire 
from the enemy's artillery, which ſtruck down ſeveral men, and amongſt 
them captain Kirk, at the head of the grenadiers : theſe brave fellows, 
whom nothing during the war had ever ſtaggered, could not ſee the death 
of the officer they loved without emotion. Captain Kilpatrick ſecing 
them at a ſtand, immediately put himſelf at their head, and deſired them, 
if they loved their captain as much as he yalued his friend, to follow 
him, and revenge his death: rouſed in an inſtant by this ſpirited ex- 
hortation and example, they ſwore in their manner, that they would 
follow him to hell. In this temper they puſhed on; and in order to 
prevent the enemy from retreating to their main body, marched to gain 


their right flank : the enemy had not the courage to ſtand the ſhock, 


but quitted the bank in great precipitation, and leaving three field pieces 
behind them, ran away towards Weycondah, expoſed great part of the 


way to the fire of the two field pieces which captain Dalton had brought 


out of the city, every ſhot of which, for ſeyeral diſcharges, took off two 
or three men. The enemy's main body now, when too late, began 
to move to the aſſiſtance of their party, but ſeeing them irretrievably 


defeated, and perceiving at the ſame time the main body of the Engliſh 


_ advancing from the golden rock, they loſt courage, and without waiting 
to give or receive a fire, ran off in great confuſion towards the five rocks, 
| expoſed to a ſevere cannonade from the rear diviſion of the Engliſh 
_ artillery which had been left at the golden rock with the baggage ; 
the Tanjorine horſe remained ſpectators of their flight without taking 
advantage of it, by falling on them ſword in hand, which if they had 
done, few wculd have eſcaped; fo that the loſs which they ſuſtain- - 
ed in Europeans did not exceed 100 men killed and wounded : of 
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e Englifh battalien about 40 men were either ine ee. 17:54: 
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an on both ſicles, prineipally by cannon ſhot. 

80 Monacie Jes endeavbureud to excuſe his neglect byalkedgiag ut the fob 
Beide of the'Natob and his commiſſaries for the ſafety of the convoy. 
made him unwilling to leave it expoſed to the enemy's cavalry which 
hovered round in large bodies: but this Was no good reaſon, for major 


Lawrence immediately on the enemy's retreat ſent him orders to purſue, 


and the battalion were marching back to ſecure the convoy. As ſoon 
as the enemy were out of ſight, the army with the convoy proceeded to 
the city, where on taking an account of the proviſions before they were 
lodged in the magazines, it was found that the quantity did not exceed 
300 bullock 16ads, and this not a little damaged: which, in weight not 
being more tlian 30, oo pounds, was ſcarcely ſufficient to ſupply the 
Europeans and Sepoys 10 days. It would be difficult to find an example 
of io great a negligence, in ſo eſſential a ſervice; which had coſt ſo much 


pains and riſque; excepting in the irregular and indolent adminiſtration of 


aMoorif government in Indoſtan; and indeed the Engliſh themſelves were 
much to blame for truſting this important charge entirely to the conduRt 
of the Nabob and his officers, who had loaded the reſt of the bullocks, 
for there were near 4000, with their own- baggage and a IP of trum- 
| 15. not worth the carriage. 
The enemy removed their tents and W as loo a8 it was dark 
from the ſugar loaf rock ts Weycondah, where they encamped all to- 
_ gether in & ſtrong a ſituation, protected by the fire of that poſt, that 
they could not be attacked with any proſpect of ſucceſs. The Myſoreans 
Had always drawn their proviſions from their own country; and as there 
was little probability of procuring plenty to the city whilſt the enemy re- 
mained on the plain, the Major, as ſoon as the troops were a little re- 
freſhed, marched out, and taking a circuit encamped at the five rocks, 
intending to intercept their convoys coming from the eaſtward, and thus 
retaliate the diſtreſſes which they had ſo often brought upon his army. At 
the fame time Monack-jee, in order to ſecure the communication with 
Tanjore, undertook to reduce Elimiſerum, where the enemy bad left a 
garriſon of 200 Sepoys and a few ws Gag who ſubmitted to him after 
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Lich How otdrted De Cattafte tb be hanged b fight of he 
Aagesd gülrds 1 he thed wich great refotutjony but dhowed 
mach conbern that he had endeavoured 10 betray captain; Dalten,;/who 
Hall received him with fo mich hoſpitality and kindneGi'Ag the Engliſh 
Hat Gndelcenddd to empley this delinquent aglänſt- his owncountiy. 
the n/ after he was detected, his ifs'6ught to nie been ſpate] n yd 
"The Enemy ſtill remaining at Weycondaby major Laweegce ade n 
n towards them on the'234; upen-which they.decamped in a hurry, 
and leaving part of their aggage, with a gun and forne ammunition 
behind, made a diſorderly retreat 60 Moquactidllinoory a rang pöft em the 
bank of the Caveri, which' ſecured their communicztion with Seringhanix 
the next day major Lawrence took: poſſeſſion of the ground they had 
abandoned with an intention to ſend forward ſome artillery near enough 
to cannonade them ; but this deſign was unexpectedly fruſtrated, for the 
next day a reinforcement; equal to this whole of the Engliſh force, appeareii 
on the bank of the Coleroon. It conſiſted of -3000. Morattoes, à great 
number of Peans, and ſome Topaſſes under the command of Morazi- 
row, "together with -400 Europeans, and :2000 Sepoys, with f1x:guns. . 
85 Mor of theſe Europeans arrived in the end of June from the ifland 
bf «Mauritius, where they had been diſciplined ; and Mr. Depleix:com+ 
mitted 4 great error in not ſending them immediately, together with 
Morari-row's troops, to Tritchanopoly, more eſpecially. as the ſignal 
defeat of the French and Myſoreans at the golden rock might have 
ob nw inced Him that they would hardly be able to prevent the Eur 
glich, hen reinforeed by the troops of Tanjore, from making their yay 
good to the city with the cou⁰y: but lis vanity on this occaſion con 
founded his good ſenſe; for treating the battle of the golden rock as a 
trifling ſkirmiſh, and attributing the ill ſucceſs of it to ſame. pretended 
aceidents common to the fortune of war, he ſeemed to diſdlain ſending 
any fatther aſſiſtance to an army which he confidently aſſerted could 


not fail to overpower their enemies in a very few days; he therefore 


detained this force to make conqueſts in the Carnatic; but the wilful 
diſpoſition of Morari-row / fruſtrated in a great meaſure this deſign : for 
regarding no injunctions excepting thoſe of the Myſorean, who was afraid 
to give him poſitive orders, the Morattoe traverſed the province accord- 
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3rig30 bj) owhoinditations avithout keeping, bis, force unites gs; 
in vechoœnt with the: of, Pondicherry,  Hawever, Mr. Dypleix 


purſuing his plancas well-as he was able, detached i 
Expyurt af: Chillambrum a large body, of Sepoys, accompanied: _ 


Maxattocy;vto Attache che pagoda ; - Verdaghellum ; this. forge, wa led 
by one Haffan Aly, who chad long been commander in ghief, of the 
French Sepoys, and bad diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much in this employ- 
ment! that thę French king had hopoured- him with a gold medal. in 
token of his ſervices zu this man! was taken. at Seringham with Mr. Law, 
and th Engliſh knowing his capacity kept hin g cloſe priſoner at fort; St. 
David; from-hence; however; he had latoly-contrived to eſcape, being car- 
ried though the guards in abaſket Which they imagined to contain lumber. 
The garriſon of Verdachellum conſiſted only of 50 Sepoys commanded by 
a ſetjeant, who ſurrendered after a light: reſiſtance ; from hence Haſſan 
Ally, joined by go Europeans, proceeded 0 Trinomalec, where they found 
Moxari- rowmꝗ with the. greateſt; part of his fore aſſiſting, according to his 
promiſe, the troops of Velore, who! were laying cloſe fiege to the place. 
The my of the beſiegers now amounted. to; 6000, Cavalry, 5000 Se- 
poys, and 100 Eurppeans, including the 50 Which Mortig- ally kept in 


Naar wa 


his on pay. Phe garriſon, 599, men, commanded by Barkatocla, a 


faithful ſervant ta the Nabob, and a gallant officer, defended themſelyes 
with much bravery,” making frequent; allies, and in onę they ſur- 
prized and beat up the quarters of the Morattoes, killing many of their 
horſes; this loſs, the moſt ſenſible that the Morattoes can feel, deter- 
mined Morati- row to look out for eaſier conqueſts; and leaving the 
Phouſdar's troops ta continue the ſiege as they could, he marched away, 
with an intention to lay ſiege to Palam Cotah, a fort in the neigh- 

bourhood of:Chillambrum.. Here he was joined by a party of 350 Eu- 
ropeans, who. endeavoured to prevail, on him to march with them and 
attack the Engliſh ſettlement of Devi Cotah, but Morari-row, apprehen- 


399 


Beate 226 


five of the loſs he might ſuffer in this attempt, refuſed to accompany* 


them. On this difference they ſeparated, the French marching towards 
the woods of Warior-pollam, in hopes of levying contribution. from the 
Polygar; and the Morattoe to Trinomalee. Here, a few days after his 


1 be received letters from the regent,, informing him of his diſ- 
treſs. 
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tres rice His Cbvoys from Myfore began to be inteteeptkd; nd 
prefſing terms to moye itte diate by to SEringhaf 
h His whele förce; ard Mr. Dupleix” advifing Him at the führte time 
0 he intended to * all the Europeans he could bring into thera? 
the Mörattoe, calling in all his ſttagglers, hutried back to Ohiltathbrins 
Which was appointed the place of general rendeꝛvous; fem hence the 
whole” rein forcement proceeded by very expeditious marches tb Tritchal 
nopet ly, in fight of which they arrived on the 24th" of Auguſt! * / 
"Their appearance at' ſv critical à conjuncture did not fail to raiſe the 
enemy's ſpirits, who teftified their joy by firing ſalutes and exhibiting 
fireworks for three days ſiicceſſively, at the ſame time making tlie necef- 
fary* preparations for coming to the plains again; whit the Englih and 
Wk allies” ſiw thiemſelves uftdet the neceffity of taking their mea 
ſires ts act again on the defenfive; under the” fame'difadvaritages-to 
which they had been conſtantly ſabje&; excepting" in the ſhort interval 
ſince the laſt defeat of the enemy: but even im tis interval they had 
not been able to get more proviſions thai ſafficed for the daily coſumpa- 
tion; for as their force was not ſufficient to ſpare confiderable eſcorts at a 
diſtance for the time neceſſary to collect large ſupplies, "what they re- 
ceived came daily in ſmall quantities; about 100 bullock loads” at ' a 
time, which indeed had lately Joined the camp without much difficulty. But 
it was evident that the enemy's detachments would now ſcour the plain 
again as uſual; the Major therefore, to'ditnitiſh'the riſk of "his convoys | 
coming from the eaſtward, quitted the neighbourhood of Weycondah as 
ſoon as their reinforcement appeared,” and encamped on the fame 
ground: which he had formerly occupied a little to the north of the Fac- 
quire's Tope. The enemy three days after quitted Mootachellinoor, and 
encamped at the five rocks, where their army covered a great extent of 
ground, for they had likewiſe been reinforced from Myſore. From the 
great ſupert fority of their numbers, the Major expected that they would 
attack him in his camp, and ordered his men to ſleep on their arms; 
but they contented themſelves with following their former plan 
of intercepting the convoys. And the very next day, the 28th, near 
3900 horſe, Morattoes and Myſoreans, attacked an eſcort of 100 Euro- 
Pe with great-vigour ; but the men, accuſtomed to ſych encounters; 
preſeryed. 
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ah With all _— = could be ſpared for the field, and ent 
chem in one of the company ſhips to Devi Cotah ; 3 and the Major, 


in order to facilitate the junction of theſe troops, as well as to pro- 
tect his . £ONvOYS, determined. to encamp farther to the eaſtward ; and 


lending off his baggage in the night, marched | at day break the firſt 
of eee oyer the plain in full view of the enemy, and pitched 
his camp at a little diſtance to the fouth- eaſt of the French rock. This 
round was well choſen, for the right flank. was protected by ſome 
pieces of artillery mounted on the rock, which were flanked by the 
cannon, of the city. The front of the camp was for the moſt part ſe- 
. cured by a moraſs, and the rear by ſwamps and rice fields. The 
| \Tanjorines, were exceedingly. delighted with the ſecurity in which 
they | here found themſelves, for they had before began to droop with 
apprehenſions of having their quarters beat up by the Morattoes; and 
Monack: je exerting all his influence amongſt his countrymen, prevailed 
on the merchants who dealt in rice, to bring frequent ſupplies of grain, 
although i in ſmall quantities. The enemy's ſcouts gave them ſuch good 
intelligence of the _ appraach _ of the convoys that few , eſcaped unat- 
tacked, but being conſtantiy ſupported by detachments of Europeans, 
they, made. their way good to the camp; not indeed without ſome loſs, 
ſince it was impoſſible in the tumult to prevent the bullocks and cooleys 
from flinging down, their loads and taking flight. However what arrived 
Was ſufficient for the daily wants, but ſo little more, that if two or three 
convoys had been cut off, the army would have been obliged to have had 
recourſe t to the ſmall ſtock which was laid up in the city. The enemy, as 
if determined to reduce them to this diſtreſs, moved from the five 
. rocks, and encamped at the ſugar loaf, extending from hence to the 
golden rock. Here the regent and Morari-row having intelligence of 
' the reinforcement. of which the Engliſh were in expectation, preſſingly 
intreated the F. rench to attack their camp before thoſe troops arrived; 
but Mr. Aftruc declined the attempt, and contented himſelf with wait- 
ing 
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1753. ing for leſs hazardous opportunities of diminiſhing their force: at length 
Cn the Engliſh reinforcement arrived on the 19th of September, at Kelli 


hending nothing fo much, as that the enemy might ſend a large 
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Cotah, a fort 15 miles eaſt of the city: and never perhaps had two 
armies remained 18 days in fo extraordinary a ſituation, both encamped 
on the open plain without a buſh on it, at about two miles diſtapce 

from each other, fo that with their glaſſes, they could ſee one another 


fitting at dinner in their tents ; and a cannon ſhot from the advanced 


poſts might eaſily reach the oppoſite ca mp: but as the ſwamps in the 


rear of both thefcamps did not permit either to move farther back, both 


refrained from commencing a cannonade; the Engliſh deſired nothing 


more than to keep their battalion unimpaired until the arrival of their 
reinforcement, but for this very reaſon the French ought to have taken all 


opportunities of diminiſhing their number. Major Lawrence now appre- 


detach- 
ment to intercept his reinforcement, determined if poſſible to divert 


their attention by cannonading their camp; and the day in which 


the troops were ordered to march from Kelli Cotah, an eighteen pounder, 


ſent from the city, was mounted about half a mile ſouth-weſt of the 


French rock, on the bank of the water-courſe that interſects the 
plain, and early in the morning the 16th of September, it began to 
fire ſmartly; every ſhot was ſeen to ſtrike amongſt the tents of the 
French battalion, who after having bore the inſult patiently for two 

hours, detached their three companies of grenadiers with a large 


body of their allies, horſe and foot, to attack the party poſted with 


the eighteen pounder; upon which motion the Major immediately 
threw a reinforcement into the watercourſe of 2 50 Europeans, 800 
Sepoys, and three field pieces under the command of captain Charles 
Campbell, who defended it ſo well that the enemy were obliged 


to deſiſt from their attempt, and retreat to their camp, not without a 
conſiderable loſs; for they had bore for ſome time a ſmart cannonade 


from five pieces of cannon upon the ſouth-weſt cavalier of the city, as 


well as from the artillery at the watercourſe. This repulſe, ſeconded by 


a continuance of the fire from the 18 pounder, either deterred or divert- 


ed them during the reſt of the day from giving attention to the rein- 


forcement, who having continued their march without moleſtation, join- 
ed 
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300 Sepoys. The junction of theſe troops inſpired the army with ag 
much joy as the daubtful exp ctation of their arrival had cauſed anxiety. 
and Wulicitude; and to retaliate on the enemy the ſame marks of ex- 
ultation. which, they had. lately employed on a like oeccaſion, the 


tydings were announced to than by: pag of all ws e in 


the camp and cit. 
There being now no e ee ee 10 WER and the 1 — 


of the enemy having greatly augmented; the difficulties of getting pro- 
viſions and fuel, major Lawrence, as ſoon as the troops juſt arrived 


were refreſhed, determined to bring on a general battle, which if he 


enemy declined he reſolved to attack them in their camp. 

The tents, and baggage, were ſent at- right to remain under cover of 
the artillery of the city; from hence at the ſame time 100 Europeans, 
all who could be ſpared from the gattiſon, marched out and joined the 
army. Every thing being prepared, major Lawrence quitted the ground 
near the French rock, and at day break, the zoth of September, the 
army appeared at the Facquire's tope, and remained for ſome hours 
drawn up, offering the enemy battle; but they ſhewing no inclination to 
accept the defiance, the major ſent for his tents again, and encamped upon 
the ſpot on which he was drawn up, reſolving to attack their camp the 
next day: as the ſucceſs of this deſperate enterprize depended greatly on 
preventing the enemy from entertaining any ſuſpicion of his intention, he 
cannonaded their camp, with an eighteen pounder, at different intervals 
during the reſt, of the day; hoping to make them believe that he pur · 
poſed nothing more than to harraſs and incommode them. At night the 
tents were ſtruck, and ſent back again towards the city, and the whole 


army was ordered, after taking their reſt 1 in the he field, to be under arms 


at four in the morning. 


The enemy's camp 4 on 8 ſide of the Ce loaf rock; but 
much farther to the weſt than to the eaſt : moſt of the Morattoes were en- 
camped to the eaſt, the French quarters were cloſe to the weſt of the rock, 
and beyond theſe the Myſoreans extended almoſt as far as the golden rock, 


occupying the ground for a conſiderable way behind the two rocks, The 


8 rear 
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the camp in the evening. The whole eonſiſted of 289 Kurdpeans 175 3. 
with the captains Ridge and Calliaud, lately arrived from Europe, and 
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1753. rear of the camp was covered with thickets and rocky ground. The 
=> French had flung up an intrenchment in front of their own quarters, 
and intended to have continued it along the left flank to the weſt; but on 
this de had only finiſhed a ſmall part, ſeparated about 300 yards from 
the weſtern extremity of their intrenchment in front, which interval was 
left open without defences : the Morattoes had likewiſe flung up an 
intrenchment in their front to the eaſt of the ſagar loaf : at the gold- 
en rock, which commanded the left flank and the front of the ground 
on which the Myſoreans were encamped, the French had ſtationed an ad- 
vanced guard of 100 Europeans, two companies of Topaſes, and 666 Se- 
poys, with two pieces of cannon, under the command of a partizan of ſome 
reputation. Major Lawrence being apprized of theſe diſpoſitions, project- 
ed his attack to take the utmoſt advantage of them. At the hour ap- 
pointed the army quitted the Facquire's tope, and marched in profound fi- 
lence towards the golden rock: the battalion confiſting of 600 men 
formed the van in three equal divifions ; the firſt was compoſed of the 
| grenadier company of roo men commanded by captain Kilpatrick, the 
picket of 40, by captain Calliaud, and two platoons, each of 30 men, 
under the command of captain Charles Campbell: the artillery, ſix 
field pieces, with 100 artillery men, were divided on the flanks of 
each diviſion: 2000 Sepoys, in two lines, followed the Europeans: 
the Tamorine cavalry were ordered to extend to the eaſtward, and 
to march even with the Taſt line of Sepoys. The moon had hither- 
to been very bright; but a ſudden cloud now obſcured it ſo much, 
that the firſt diviſion of the battalion came within piſtol ſhot of the 
golden rock before they were diſcovered; and giving a very ſmart fire, 
mounted it in three places at once; whilſt the enemy, Who had barely 
time to fnatch up- their arms, hurried down after making one irregular 
diſcharge, and ran away to the camp with ſuch precipitation, that they 
left their two field pieces, ready loaded with grape, undiſcharged. 
Animated by this ſucceſs, the men called out with one voice to be led 
on to the grand camp, and the major availing himfelf of their alacrity, 
remained no longer at the rock than was neceſfary to break the carri- 
ages of the enemy's guns, and to form his troops again. Their difpoſiti- 
on was now changed, the three diviſions of Europeans were ordered to 
I | march 
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march, as near as they could, in one line in front through the camp 2 x 


of the Myſoreans, in order to fall at once upon'the left flank of the © 
French quarters : the Sepoys were divided on each flank of the batta- 
lion, but at ſame- diſtance in the rear. Had. the camp, like thoſe in Eu- 
rope, been covered with tents, it would have been impoſlible to have 
penetrated through it in this order; but in an Indien army none but 
the men of rank can afford the expence of a tent, and the reſt ſhelter 
themſelves as they can in cabbins made of mats, fo light that they may 
be puſhed down by the hand. The Tanjorine cavalry, intermixed with 
match-locks. and peans, had halted during the attack of the golden rock, 
on the plain nearly oppoſite to the front of the French intrenchment, 


and they were now inſtructed to move directly up to it, in order to 


create what confuſion they could with their fire arms and rockets ; the 
battalion received the orders for continuing the march with loud 
huzza's, and the whole proceeded with the greateſt confidence, as to 2 
victory of which they were ſure; the drums of the three diviſions beat- 
ing the grenadiers march, the gunners with their portfires lighted on the 
Hanks, and the.Sepoys ſounding with no little energy all their various in- 
ſtruments of military muſic. This did not a little contribute to aug- 
ment the conſternation which the fugitives from the rock had ſpread 
amongſt the Myſoreans, who were already taking flight, when the En- 
gliſh entered their camp. The Europeans marched with fixed bayonets, 
and recovered arms, but the Sepqys kept up a ſmart fire upon the ſwarms 
that were taking flight on all ſides. The French diſcovered by the fugi- 


tives which way the attack would fall, and drew up to oppole. it, facing 


the weſt ; the right of their battalion was behind the unfiniſhed. part 
of their. intrenchment, and the reſt extended towards the intrenchment 
they had thrown up in front; which their line, however, did not reach 
by a hundred yards; but a bank running at this diſtance parallel to that 
intrenchment, . ſerved to defend the left flank of their battalion. In this 
poſition they derived no advantage from that part of their works on which 


2000 Sepoys, who inclined to the left, intending to gain the Hank of the 
Engliſh battalion, and the ſame number were deſigned to form their left 
wing; but theſe, by ſome miſtake, in this ſcene of hurry and confuſion, 


"TW 42 poſted 


they had ſo much depended: to the left of their battalion was a body of 
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1753. poſted themſelves on the ſugar loaf rock. The Engliſh troops ad- 


vancing were prevented by the interruptions which they met with 
in the Myſore camp from keeping up in a line; ſo that the firſt diviſion 
had outmarched the ſecond, and the ſecond the third; however, as ſoon 
as they came nigh the enemy, whom they diſcovered by the portfires of 
their guns, the hindermoſt quickened their pace: but nevertheleſs the 
whole line was, not completely formed before they came within twenty 
yards of the enemy, by which time the Sepoys to the right had ad- 
vanced from the rear, in order to oppoſe thoſe on the enemy's left: the 
artillery in the hurry could not keep up with the battalion. The French 
artillery had for ſome time fired with great vivacity, but moſt of the 


| ſhot flew too high, and killed ſeveral of the flying Myſoreans. The 


action commenced juſt as the day began to dawn: Mr. Aſtruc, with 
indefatigable activity prevailed on his men to wait and receive the Engliſh 
fire before they gave theirs : amongſt thoſe who ſuffered 'in this on- 
ſet was captain Kilpatrick, who commanded the diviſion on the right; 
he fell deſperately wounded; upon which captain Calliaud put him- 

ſelf at the head of the grenadiers, and took the command of the 
whole diviſion ; the French Sepoys on the left ſcarcely ſtood the firſt 
fire of the EM wing of the Englith Sepoys, but took flight : which: 
captain Calliaud perceiving, he wheeled inſtantly round with his diviſion, 
and gaining the left flank of the intrenchment, behind which the left 


of the French battalion was poſted, poured in a cloſe fire upon them; 


and the grenadiers puſhing on with their bayonets, drove them 
crowding upon their center: the whole line was already falling into 
confufion, when a well-levelled diſcharge from the center and left of 


. the Engliſh battalion in front compleated the rout, and they ran away 


in great diſorder to gain the other ſide of the bank on their right, where 
Mr. Aſtruc endeavoured to rally them: but the grenadiers purſuing them 
cloſely, renewed the attack with their bayonets, and put them again 


to flight: every man now provided for his own ſafety, without any re- 


gard to order, running towards the golden rock, as this way was the 
only outlet not obſtructed; but as ſoon as they got to ſome diſtance on 


the plain they diſperſed and took various routs. The left wing of the 
ers Sepoys had hitherto taken no ſhare in the engagement, for by 


. 
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Tanjorines were ordered to advance; however, as ſoon as they perceived 
the French battalion in confuſion, they puſhed on to the ſagar toaf rock, 

and with much reſolution attacked and diſperſed the body of the ene- 
 my's Sepoys poſted there, who from the beginning of the action had em- 
ployed themſelves in firing 1 random ſhot indiſeriminately upon friends and 
foes. The victory was now decided, andthe Engliſh troops drew up 
on the French parade. A body of Morattoes were the only part of the 
Indian army which made any motions to draw off the attention of the 
Engliſh during the engagement; they ſeeing one of the field pieces left 
with a few men at a diſttance behind the reſt, gallopped up, and cutting 
down the men, got poſſeſſion of it; but perceiving the battle loſt, they 


did not venture to carry it off: nevertheleſs 'they did not immedi- 


ately quit the camp, where they were ſoon after joined by ſeveral” other 
bodies of cavalry, encouraged by their example: but the Engliſh ar- 
tillery in a few rounds obliged them to retire again, and they followed 
the reſt of the fugitives, who were retreating towards Seringham by the 
paſs of Mootachilſinour. It was ſome hours before the whole got into 
the iſland, for the throng confiſted of zo, ooo men of all ſorts on foot, 

and 16,000 horſe, beſides'a great 1 number of oxen, camels, and elephants. 
The Tanjorines were ordered to ſet out in purſuit of the French troops, 


who were taking flight, difperſed on all fides over the plain; but they 


could not be prevailed on to . the fpoil of the camp, which they 
were very buſy in plundering. | 

The tents, baggage, and ammunition of the French camp, Gerber 
with eleven pieces of cannon, one an eighteen pounder, were taken, 
100 of their battalion were either killed or wounded, and near 100 more, 
"amongſt whom Mr. Aſtruc, with ten officers, were made priſoners : 8 
ſeveral were afterwards knock d on the head by the people in Tonde- 
man's woods, 6 5 were taken ſtraggling in the Tanjore country; and a 
detachment of Sepoys, ſent out by captain Dalton from the city, brought 
in 21 of thoſe who were making their way to the iſſand by the paſs 
of Chuckleyapolam: ſo that the whole of their loſs was at leaſt 300 
Europeans, with their beſt officer; for ſuch undoubtedly was Mr. Aſtruc: 
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keeping too much to the leſt of the battalion, they found themſelves on 1 17 83. 
the outſide of the French intrenchment, on the ground to which the "© 


| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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— chey were * * the FOB BROW: Forty: OY: were ales 
and wounded. 
This action was a e 55 the ee forthe Eoglih 
action were not hrought into the engagement; and the French cannon 
were ill pointed, and irreſolutely ſerved, even before the conflict became 
hot and general; aſter which the event cauld not remain long in ſu- 
pence. between two bodies of men, heſe dead fell within 20 yards of 
each other. There are few inſtances, of a victory in which the ſagacity 
and ſpirit of the general, as well as the reſqlution of the troops, are 
more to be admired. The French. themſelves confeſſed that they had 
no ſuſpicion of the intentions to attack them; nor did chance interfere 
to ſubſtract from the merit of this ſueceſs: far major Lawrence;. before 
he quitted his camp at the French rock, had predicted maſt of the events 
which, concurred ito produce it: The Nabob's ſtandard was now planted 
in the-enemy's camp. and .the:Engliſh flag, diſplayed on the top of 
the ſugar-loaf rock, rare e the pp. of cha ae $9! the. ae 
ſeveral miles round. 
The Tanjorines,. elated t exoek, although they. had contributed no- 
thing more than their appearance in the field to gain the victory, propoſed, 
immediately after the battle, to follow the enemy, and beſiege them in 
Seringham ; but major Lawrence Paying no attention to this rhodomon- 
tade, moved with the army in the cyening to lay ſiage to Weycondah. 
This. place, now a fort, Was originally, nothing more than a pagoda 
and choultry, ſituated on the top of a rock about 39 feet high. The 
rock was afterwards incloſed by. a ſquare ſtone wall, carried up as high 
as the top of the rock itſelf, and built thick enough to afford a rampart 


about five feet in breadth, beſides; adlender, parapet, which has loop- holes 


to fire through: on the weſtern fide there is a Sateway, the top of 

which. communicates with the rampart: the enemy's garriſon , conſiſted 
chiefly of Sepoys. A watercourſe ſerved inſtead of a trench to ſhelter the 
Engliſh troops; ho having cut emhraſures through. the bank, about 400 


yards from the wall, battered, it, with. two eighteen pounders, and at the 


ſame time threw -ſhells from a mortar and two cohorns. By the next 
evening. the wall, Mood beat, dawn, within 12 feet of 5 ground. Early WES 
the 
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the next morning ſome of the gatriſon endeavokired to make their 1753- 

eſcape, tough 4 ſally - port on the north, to a large body of horſe, "Y 

who were waiting at 4 diſtanee to receive them: theſe fugitives were 

diſcovered by me of the Englifh Sepoys on the right, who i 

ran to prevent any more from getting out; and at the ſame time 600 

other Sepoys, who were under arms in the watercourſe, fet out of their [ 

own accord, without well knowing what was the matter, and ran di- EE. 
rectly to the breach, regardleſs of the commands of their officers, who | 
aſſured them that it was not yet practicable; but nothing could ſtop the | 
tumult: they made feveral ineffectual attempts to mount the breach, 
notwithſtanding they were warmly fired upon by the enemy from above. 
At length, finding it impracticable to ſucceed this way, they all ran to 
the gate, which ſome endeayoured to force, whilſt others fired up, to 
drive the defenders from the ramparts : but this attempt likewiſe proving 
ineffectual, a reſolute - Engliſhman, ferjeant to a company of Sepoys, 
mounted on the ſhoulders of one of them, and getting hold of ſome 
of the carved Work of the gateway, clattibered up to the top; and 
thoſe below handing: up to him the colours of his company, he | EE 
planted them ſingly on the parapet : here he was ſoon joined by about 
20 of his company, who followed his example; and-whilt ſome of theſe 
were engaged with the enemy, others went down on the inſide of the _— 
rampart, and opened the gate. Thoſe without inſtantly ruthed in like | 
a torrent; Which the enemy perceiving, they hurried down from the 
rampart, and ran up the ſteps, to gain the-choultry and pagoda at the 
top of the rock; but the Engliſh Sepoys followed them ſo cloſely, that 
they had not time to make any diſpoſitions to defend themſelves there 
before they were attacked at the puſh of bayonet: in the firſt fury 
ſeveral were killed; but the reſt, about 400, flinging Wow their arms 
and calling for quarter, were ſpared, _ 

From Weyeondah the army removed, and ericamped at the French 
Rock, here they now abounded in as much plenty as they had hitherto EL 1 
ſuffered diſtreſs ; for none of the enemy's parties ventured on the plain, 
and the country people, no longer terrified by the apprehenſion of loſing 
their noſes, brought in proviſions in ſuch abundance, that rice, which 
three days . 10d at four meaſures for the rupee, now fold at 

ſixteen ; 


| 
| 
it 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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1753. fixteen; and at this rate a ſtock: was laid in ſufficient to ſupply the 
Go garriſon for fix months at full allowance. Captain Dalton ſeeing this ob- 
ject of the general ſollicitude provided for, and the city in all other 
reſpects out of danger, quitted the . of Tritchanopoly, _ ſome 
time after returned to Europe. 
The approach of the rainy ins in 80 middle of October made 
it neceſſary to carry the troops into cantonment: the city. itſelf would 
certainly have afforded them the beſt ſhelter: but the ſtock of proviſions 
laid up for the uſe of the garriſon would ſoon have been conſumed by 
the addition of ſuch a number of mouths: and as little danger was to 
be apprehended from any attempts which the enemy might make 
[ during the abſence of the army, provided the garriſon were com- 
| 1 85 monly vigilant, major Lawrence determined to remove to Koiladdy, 
| on the frontiers of Tanjore ; from whence the wants of the army might 
conſtantly be ſupplied; without the neceſſity of fatiguing the troops by 
employing them to eſcort convoys. Four hundred Sepoys and the ſick | 
of the battalion,” with 150 Europeans, were ſent into Tritchanopoly, to 
augment the garriſon ;' a detachment was left to defend Elimiſerum ; 
and the reſt of the Engliſh troops marched on the 24d of October to 
their winter quarters: they were accompanied by the Nabob, with the 
few troops he commanded; but the Tanjorines quitted them, and pro- 
ceeded to their capital, in order to be preſent at the celebration of a 
great feſtival which falls out at this time of the year. It was with 
great reluctance that major Lawrence ſaw them depart, judging from 
experience, that nothing but the laſt neceſſity would induce the king to 
ſend them back, notwithſtanding that he promiſed, with much ſeeming 
complacence, that they ſhould take the 1251 and: rejoin the Nabob, as 
ſoon as the monſoon was paſt. 

During theſe tranſactions to the th of PIR 9 the Engliſh 
arms had likewiſe gained ſome ſucceſſes in the Carnatic. The retreat 
of Morari-row from before 'Trinomalee increaſed the courage of the 

4 BOT . garriſon," who ſignalized themſelves ſo much by their frequent allies, 

| that the preſidency of Madraſs determined to ſend a reinforcement to 
their aſſiſtance; and 500 Sepoys, detached from the garriſon of Arcot, 

arrived in the middle of September in fight of the place; but finding 
all 
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all the avenues blockaded, they concerted meaſures with the governor, 
Barkatoola, to favour their junction, by making a vigorous fally, on a 
certain quarter of the enemy's camp, which the Sepoys promiſed to 
attack at the ſame time in the rear. This plan was executed with ſo much 
vigour, that notwithſtanding the enemy took the alarm time enough to 
bring the greateſt part of their troops into action, they were entirely de- 
feated: the general of the Valore troops being killed on the ſpot, and 
Huſſan- ally, the commander of the French Sepoys, taken priſoner 
mortally wounded. This loſs of their commanders ſtruck the army 
with ſo much conſternation, that they immediately raiſed the ſiege. 

In the fame month the prefidency were much alarmed by the at- 
tempts of Mahomed Comaul, the moſt conſiderable of the adventurers, who 
in theſe times of confuſion ſet up the ſtandard of independency. This 
man commanded a body of horſe at the ſiege of Arcot ; and after the 
army of Raja-ſaheb was diſperſed by the battle of Covrepauk, kept to- 
gether his own troops, and immediately levied contributions not only 
ſufficient to attach them to his ſervice, but alſo to engage others to liſt 
under his banner: however, alarmed by the fate of Chundaſaheb 


at Seringham, he judiciouſly determined to remove out of the reach of 


danger into the country of Neloor, the north-eaſt part of the Nabob's 
dominions, not doubting that its diſtance both from Arcot and Ma- 
draſs would enable him to eſtabliſh himſelf in thoſe diſtrifts : he ſuc- 
ceeded even beyond his expectation, for he found means to ſurprize 
the capital of Neloor itſelf, from whence he obliged Nazeabulla, 
the governor, to fly to Arcot. The Engliſh and the Nabob had fo 
many enemies to fight, and fo few troops to ſend into the field, that 
they could ſpare none to check the enterprizes of Mahomed Comaul, 
who having enjoyed the fruits of his ſucceſſes without interruption for a 
year, extended his views, and prepared to attack the pagoda of Tri- 
petti. This temple, one of the moſt famous in the Decan, is ſituated 
on the top of a mountain, about fifty miles north-eaſt of Arcot. The 
feaſt of the god to whom it is dedicated is annually celebrated in the 
-month of September, and the offerings made by the concourſe of pil- 
grims who arrive from all parts to aſſiſt at it, amount to ſo great a 
ſum, that the Bramins, beſide what they reſerve to themſelves, pay the 
e govern- 
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government an annual revenue of 60, ooo pagodas, or 24, ooo pounds 
ſterling. This revenue the Nabob had aſſigned over to the Engliſh 
as a reimburſement in part of the great expences they had incurred in 
the war, ind as neither the Bramins nor the pilgritris are ſollicitous to 
whom this money is paid, provided the feaſt goes on without inter- 
ruption, it was the intention of Mahomed Comaul to get poſſeſſion of 
the pagoda before the feaſt began. The preſidency of Madras, alarm- 
ed for the ſafety of a place in which the company was ſo much inter- 
eſted, ſent a detachment of forty Europeans, two companies of Sepoys, 
and three pieces of cannon, with. orders to march and defend the pago- 
da: they were to be joined on the road by Nazeaballa, the Nabob's 
brother, at the head of a large body of troops, but theſe not coming 
up in time, the detachrhefit proceeded withotit then. When arrived 
near Tripetti they were unexpectedly ſurrounded hy the whole of Ma- 


- hamed'Comaul's force, 5,000 men, horſe und fobt; tlie detachmerit had 


juſt time to'take ſhelter in a neighbouring village; where tlie enemy imme- 


diately attacked them, and although conſtantly repulſed, they did not 


deſiſt from their attempts before the night ſet in; when the detachtnnet 
having loft ſeveral of their Europeans, and expended all their amuni- 


tibn, retreated ; the het day they were joined by N#zeaballa Cawyn's 
amy, with whom the day aſterwards they proceeded again towards 
Tripetti. Mahomed Comaul met them on the plain, and the a&tion 
began by a cannonade, which having ereated ſome confuſion amongſt 
the enemy, enſign Holt, who commanded the Englith detachment, 


marched up with his Europeans and Sepoys to improve the advantage; 


but before they came near enough to give their fire, a ſhot from a Wall- 
piece killed enſign Holt. However the men, not diſconcerted by this 


accident, puſhed on under the command of their next officer, enfigh 
Ogilby, and attacked the enemy with great vivacity, who were already 
wavering, when a lucky ſhot from one of the field pieces killed the 


elephant of Mahomed Comaul. His army ſeeing the ſtandard of their 


general fall to the ground, as uſual took flight, and with ſo much pre- 
cipitation, that before he had time to mount a horſe, they left him at 
the mercy of his enemies. He was taken priſoner and carried to Na- 
'zeabulla Cawyn, by whoſe order he Was inſtantly beheaded. His death 
4 removed 
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removed the moſt dangerous diſturber of the N abob's government in 
this part of the country, for he was a very brave and active man: there 
were ſeveral other chiefs of leſs conſequence, who were conſtantly making 
inroads into the diſtricts of Ponamalee, Chinglaput and Arcot, and gave 
frequent employment to the garriſons of theſe places; but they al- 
ways retreated as ſoon as they heard that a detachment of Europeans 
was marching againſt them. 
The enemy at Seringham ſeemed ſo little inclinable to take advan- 
tage of the abſence of the Engliſh troops cantoned at Koiladdy, that 
they did not even ſend parties on the plain to prevent the country peo- 
ple from going daily with proviſions to the market in Tritchanopoly 
where the garriſon were as well ſupplied and lived i in as much tranquility 
as if both ſides had agreed i in form to a ceſſation. of hoſtilities : the 
enemy, however, convinced that the Engliſh would never have attem pted to 
attack their camp at the ſugar loaf rock if they had not been joined by the 
cavalry of Tamore, determined to leave no means untried to depriye them 
of this reſource in future. Accordingly the regent gave Succo-jee the 
king's miniſter and favourite a ſum of money more conſiderable 


than the firſt bribe, and Mr. Dupleix ſent a letter penned i in the Ma- 
he dared to give the N abob and the Englith any more  afliſtance, the 
Morattoes ſhould lay waſte his country with fire and ſword, and that 
if this ſhould not be ſufficient to terrify him into a neutrality, he would 
bring down the Soubah Salabad-j ing, with his whole army, from Golcon- 
da, The effe of theſe practices, both on the king and his miniſter, 
Was ſoon viſible ; for Succo-jee taking advantage of the timorous and 
ſuſpicious character of his maſter, preyailed on him to remove the gene- 
ral Monack-j ee from the command of the army, by repreſenting him ag 
a man 1 in 155 cloſe Connection with the Engliſh, that he might en 
rous even to the king himſelf; who, alarmed at the fame time by the 
menaces of Dupleix, determined to preſerve his country by breaking the 
promiſe he had made to the Nabob and major Lawrence, to ſend his 
troops to Koiladdy as ſoon as the rains were over, Having brought him 
thus far, the next ſtep was to make him join the enemy; this likewiſe 
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1753. Succo-jee undertook to effect, and the king it is ſaid was on the point 
— of ſigning the treaty, when a ſudden and Wt event ſtopped his 
hand. 
1n the beginning of Nepemder che French at Seringham reedived 
a reinforcement of 300 Europeans, 200 Topaſſes, and 1000 Sepoys; 
with ſome cannon; but inftead of giving any fign that they had reco- 
vered their ſpirits by this increaſe of their ſtrength, they determined to 
remain quiet until major Lawrence ſhould be ready to quit Koiladdy, 
in hopes that the garriſon of Tritchanopoly would be lulled into ſecuri- 
ty by ſeeing them remain inactive ſo long after the arrival of their re- 
inforcement, and entertain no ſuſpicion of the deſign they were medi- 
tating, when the time ſhould come for carrying it into execution. 
This deſign was nothing leſs than to ſtorm the city of Tritchanopoly i in 
the night by ſurprize. The part which the French choſe to make the af- 
fault upon was Dalton's battery, on the welt fide, near the north-weſt an- 
gle of the town, the ſame indicated by the letter which captain Dalton 
had prevailed on the ſpy De Cattans to write to the French commander Mr. 
Brenier; had formerly been one part of the four gateways to this city. 
The entrance into an Indian fortification i 18 through a large and compli- 
cated pile of building, projecting in the form of a parallelogram from 
the main rampart; and if the city has two walls, it projects beyond 
them both: this building conſiſts of ſeveral continued terraſſes which 
are of the ſame height as the main rampart, and communicate with it: 
the inward walls of theſe terraffes form the ſides of an intricate paſ- 
age, about twenty feet broad, which leads by various ſhort turnings at 
right angles through the whole pile, to the principal gate that ſtands in 
wu the main rampart : for fome ſpace on each hand of Dalton's battery, 
i | the interval between the outward and inward wall of the city was 
I much broader than any where elſe. * Captain Dalton when intruſted with 
- the command of the garriſon, had converted that part of the gateway 
which projected beyond the outward wall into a ſolid battery, with 
embraſures; leaving the part between the two walls as it ſtood with its 
windings and terraſſes: an interval was likewiſe left between the back- 
fide of the battery, and the terraſs neareſt to it, which lay parallzl 
to each other; ſo that an enemy who had gained the battery could not 
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get to the terraſs without deſcending into the interjacent area, and then 


mounting the wall of the terraſs with ſcaling ladders : the battery, how- 


ever, communicated with the rampart of the outward wall of the city, 
but being, as that was, only eighteen feet high, it was commanded by 
the terraſſes behind it, as well as by the rampart of the inner wall, 

both of which were thirty feet high. Upon one of the inward cava- 
liers, ſouth of the gateway, were planted two pieces of cannon, to 
plunge into the battery, and ſcour the interval between the two walls, 

as far as the terraſſes of the gateway; and two other pieces mounted in the 
north-weſt angle of the inward rampart, commanded in like manner 
both the battery and the interval to the north of the terraſſes. The 
French were, by De Cattans letter, and b/ deſerters, apprized of 
all theſe particulars, and notwithſtanding t ie many difficulties they 
would have to ſurmount in attempting to force their way into the town 
through this part of the fortifications, the preferred it to any other, 
becauſe it was more acceflible from without ; for a rock level 
with the water almoſt choaked up the ditch in front of the 
battery. _ 

On the 27th of e at BOND By the denke. part of the enemy's 
army croſſed the river: the Myſoreans and Morattoes were diſtributed 
in different parties round the city, with orders to approach to the coun- 
terſcarp of the ditch,” and divert the attention of the garriſon during 


the principal and real attack, which was reſerved for the French 


troops. Of this body 600 Europeans were appointed to eſcalade, 
whilſt Mr. Maiſſin, the commander, with the reſt of the battalion, 
200 men, and a large body of Sepoys, waited at the edge of the 
ditch, ready to follow the firſt party as ſoon as they ſhould get into 


the town. At three in the morning the firſt party croſſed the rock - 


in the ditch, and, planting their ſcaling ladders, all of them mount- 
ed the battery without giving the leaſt alarm to the garriſon: for 
although the guard appointed for the battery conſiſted of fifty Se- 
poys, with their officers, and ſome European gunners, who were all 
preſent and alert when the rounds paſſed at midnight, moſt of them 
were now abſent, and they who remained on the battery were faſt 
aſleep ; theſe the French diſpatched with their bayonets, intending not 
Pg, | | 5 
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to fire until they were fired upon : but this reſolution was immediately 
after fruſtrated by an unforeſeen accident; for ſome of them attempting 
to get t to a light counter wall Which lines the backſide of the battery, fell 


into a deep pit, which. had been left i in the body of the battery itſelf, 
contiguous to that wall : none but the moſt tried ſoldiers can refrain 

from firing upon any unexpected alarm in the night, and upon the 
ſcreaming of thoſe, who were tumbling. into the hole, ſeveral muſkets 
were diſcharged. The F rench now concluding that they, were diſcover- 

eg, imagined they might intimidate t the garriſon by ſhewing how far they 
were already ſucceſsful, and turning two of the twelye pounders upon 
the battery againſt the town, KY! them together with a volley of 
ſmall arms, their drums beating, and their ſoldiers ſhouting their uſual 
military cry, © vive le roy". "Fortunately the main guard, the bar- 
racks of the garriſon, and the quarters of the officers were in the north 
part of the town, not more than 400 yards from the battery. Captain 
Kilpatrick, who commanded, remained ſo ill of the wounds he had re- 
ceiyed in the laſt engagement, that he was unable to remove from his 
bed ; lieutenant Harriſon, the next in command, came to him upon the 
alarm to receive his orders, which he gave With the uſual calmneſs that 


„ 


of the i to repair | to their e vr 5 wich injundti- 
ons not to ſtir from them upon pain of death. The enemy having 
drawn up their ſcaling | ladders into the battery, ſent two parties down 
from it into the interval between the two walls: one of theſe partics 
carrying two petards, and conducted by a deſerter, entered the paſſage 
which led through the terraſſes, intending to get into the town by blow / 
ing open the gate which ſtands i in the inward rampart ; ; the other party 
carried the ladders, and were appointed to eſcalade ; whilſt the main 
body remained upon t the battery, keeping up a conſtant fire upon the 
terraſſes, and upon the inward rampart, But by this time the alarm 
was taken, and the cannon from each hand began to fire ſmartly into 


the interval between the two walls, and upon, the battery. Lieutenant 


Harriſon, with the main n guard, was likewiſe arrived upon the rampart, 
from 
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from whence the greateſt part of them paſſed to the tetralſes. The 1753. 
muſbketry of the affallants and defenders were now employed with Wont OV 
vivacity againft each other, but with ſome uncertainty, having no other 
light to ditect their aĩm except the frequent flaſhes of fire: notwith- 
ſtanding the hurry and confuſion, lieutenant Harriſon had the preſence 
of mind to ſtation a platoon upon the rampart, directly above the 
'gate, ordering them to keep a conſtant fire upon the paſſage immedi- 
ately below, Vltether they faw any thing or not: nothing could be 
more ſenſible or fortunate than this precaution ; for the platoon killed, 
without ſeeing them, the man who was to apply the firſt petard, as 
well as the deſerter who conducted him, and both of them fell within 
ten yards of the gate. Thoſe appointed to eſcalade, fixed their ladders 
on the'ſouth ſite of the terraſſes, and a drummer, followed by an ofhi- 
cer, had already mounted to the top, when a party of Sepoys came 
to this ſtation, who killed the drummer, wounded and ſeized the offi- 
cer, and then overtarning the ſcaling ladders overſet the men who were 
upon them: the ladders broke with the fall, and the aſſailants called 
for mite; but found that the reſt which they had brought were ſhat- 
tered anti Kendrel -uftleſs by tlie grape ſhot fired from the two Pieces of 
cunnon planted upon the cavalier : they ſoon after found that the man 
Who was to matiage tlie fecond petard was killed. Thus defeated in all 
chelr expectations they determined to retreat, and went up to the bat- 
tery again, where the whole now reſolved to make their eſcape ; but 
this for the want of their ladders was no longer practicable, except by 
leaping down eighteen feet perpendicular, either upon the rock or into 
the water. Rag dw as this attempt appeared near one hundred made 
their example, he in deſpair, turned and recommenced their fire from 
the battery npon the defenders. Lieutenant Harriſon, with the greateſt 
part of his Europeans, were aſſembled upon the terraſs neareſt the bat- 
tery, and the two bodies, ſeparated only by an interval of twenty 
feet, kept up a ſmart fire upon each other as faſt as they could load: 
but the defenders had the advantage of firing under the cover of parapets 
from a ſituation twelve feet higher than the enemy upon the battery, 
who were totally expoſed from head to foot, and were likewiſe taken 
os on 
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1763: on each flank by two pieces of cannon, as well as by the fire of ſome 


parties of Sepoys poſted on the main rampart on each hand of the gate- 
way. Thus galled, unable to retreat, and finding that reſiſtance ſerved 


only to expoſe them more, they deſiſted from firing, and every man 
endeavoured to ſhelter himſelf as he could; ſome in the embraſures of 


the battery, others behind a cayalier contiguous to it, and the reſt. in the 


Interval between the two walls ; the garriſon, nevertheleſs, truſting, to 
no appearances. of ſecurity, continued to fire upon all ſuch places in which 


they ſuſpected them to be concealed. At length the day, long wiſhed for 


by both ſides, appeared; when the French, flinging down their arms, 
aſked for quarter, which was immediately granted. The officers from 
the rampart ordered them to aſſemble in the interval between the two 
walls, from whence they were conducted, in ſmall bodies at a time, by 
a party of Europeans into the city, through the gateway they had a- 
ſaulted. Three hundred and ſixty Europeans were thus made priſon- 
ers, of which number ſixty-ſeven were wounded : thirty-ſeven, were 
found killed upon the battery and in the reſt of the works : thoſe 
who eſcaped by leaping down were taken up by their own troops wait- 
ing on the outſide of the ditch ; but the French themſelves con- 


feſſed, that of the whole number, which was near one hundred, eve- 
ry man was much diſabled; and ſome few were killed. Thus 
ended this aſſault, which after expoſing the city of Tritchanopoly, to 


the greateſt riſque it had run during the war, ended by impairing. the 


French force more than any other event ſince the capture of Seringham : 
nevertheleſs we do not find that lieutenant Harriſon. received any re- 
compence for his gallant and ſenſible conduct in this hazardous and im- 


portant ſervice: he died ſome time aſter, without being promoted from 


the rank in which he ſerved when he ſaved the city. 
The firing was heard by the outguards at Koiladdy, 3 the 


next evening a meſſenger arrived from the city, upon which major 
Lawrence immediately detached a party to reinforce the garriſon, and 


prepared to follow with the reſt of the army, but heavy rains pre- 


vented him from arriving before the 3d of December. In the, mean 


time the enemy on the third night after the aſſault croſſed the. river 


Again : with al the Mylore cavalry, eight thouſand men, diſmounted, 
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who had promiſed the regent to make a more ſucceſsful attack upon 1753. 


the city ; but finding the garriſon alert 5 retreated without . 
ing any thing. 

The king of Tanjore, who, e the alliance he was en- 
tering into with the French, knew nothing of their intentions to ſtorm 
Tritchanopoly, was not a little aſtoniſhed at the news, and the loſs which 
they ſuſtained in the attempt made him repent that he had ſhewn fo 
much inclination to abandon the Nabob and the Engliſh : The French 
finding that their misfortune produced a change in the intentions 
which the king had began to entertain in their favour, determined to 
waſte no more time in negociating with him, but prepared to ſend a 
party of Morattoes to ravage his country. The king having intelligence 
of their defign ſent a body of troops under the command of his uncle 
| Gauderow to Tricatapoly, a fort eighteen miles eaſt of Tritchanopoly, 
where they were ordered to remain and puniſh the Morattoes: for this 
_ phraſe, in the vain language of the princes of Indoſtan, is ſynonimous 
to fighting, and is not ſeldom made uſe of even by thoſe. who loſe the 
battle. The king making a merit of this reſolution to the Nabob, pre- 
' tended that Gauderow only waited on the frontiers until the whole ar- 
my was aſſembled, which would then immediately march to Tritcha- 
nopoly. Major Lawrence, willing to put the ſincerity of this profeſſion 
- to the teſt, wrote to the king. that his troops would be of little ſervice 
- whilſt they were commanded by fo unexperienced an officer as Gaude- 
row, and defired that Monack-jee might be reinſtated in the command, 
of which he was the only man in the kingdom capable. This com- 
mendation ſerved to confirm thoſe ſuſpicions of the general which 
had been raiſed in the king's mind by the artifices of his miniſter ; and 
major Lawrence being informed of the alarm. which the king had taken 
from his remonſtrances in Monack-jee's favour, reſolved to make no far- 
ther mention of his name, leſt the conſequences ſhould be fatal to 
him; but requeſted that the Tanjorine troops might join him without 
delay, even under the command of Gauderow. None however came ; 
for the Morattoes having ſent a ſmall party to amuſe Gauderow, their 
main body of 1500 men penetrated into the kingdom at the end of De- 
U u cember 
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1753. cember by another road, and as they had threatened began 0 ay. 27 


. watt 2 — 
» 
* 


cou ntry waſte with fire and ſword. 
This was the firſt motion which any of the enemy” 8 parties had 4 
fince the aſſault of Tritchanopoly : in the mean time ſeveral convoys 


were eſcorted from Tricalopoly to the Engliſh camp. 


In the Carnatic the diſtricts which acknowledged the Nabob had re- 
ceived no moleſtation from his enemies ſince the defeat of Mahomed 
Comaul at Tripetti, which happened in the month of September. 
The troops which Mr. Dupleix was able to ſend into the field from 


Pondicherry had lately been employed in beſieging Palam Cotah, the 


ſame fort which they had refuſed to reduce for Morari-row. This place, 
with the circumjacent territory is the only part in the Carnatic which 


does not depend on the Nabob of Arcot; it belongs to the Nabob of 


Cudapah. Examples of ſuch ſequeſtrations occur in every province of 


the Mogul empire, which amongſt the reſt of its feudal inſtitutions 


allots to every Nabob a certain revenue ariſing from the product of 


lands, for his private expences: but as the baſis of the Mogul 
government conſiſts in regulations which deprive all its officers of any 


pretenſions to real eſtates, and in obliging them to acknowledge that 
they hold nothing by any other title than the favour of the ſovereign; 
the lands thus allotted to a Nabob are rarely ſituated in the province 
governed by himſelf, but are generally choſen in the moſt diſtant part 


of one of the neighbouring provinces; ſo that in this inſtitution the Mo- 


gul's authority over all his officers appears in its utmoſt majeſty; ſince 


the inhabitants of a province ſee the Nabob appointed to rule them, ex- 
cluded from the right of appropriating to himſelf any part of the terri- 


tory over which his juriſdiction, notwithſtanding, extends. Hence 
likewiſe a perpetual ſource of diſputes is eſtabliſhed between the Nabobs 
of neighbouring provinces, who never fail to give one another reaſon to 
complain of violence committed in theſe ſequeſtered lands. The Nabob 
of Cudapah applied to the preſidency of Madraſs to aſſiſt the governor of 
Palam Cotah, on which they ordered a detachment of thirty Europeans, 
and two hundred Sepoys, to march from Devi Cotah and relieve the place. 


The e did not take the field before che enemy had made a 


practicable 
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Prachieable breach which they intended to ſtorm the next day: but 1753, 
lieutenant Frazer having concerted meaſures with the governor, contriv- 

ed to introduce his party that very night, and the enemy at day break 

hearing Engliſh drums beating in the place, 1 8 what had hap- 

pened, and ee raiſec the ſiege, . 


The END of the FouxkTu Book. 
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events of no little importance to the intereſts of the French na- 
tion on the coaſt of e e 26 EE at e i in -the 
northern provinces. ee. 

The great expences which Salabad Jing W by h wars 
in which we have ſeen him engaged ſince his acceſſion to the Soubaliſhip, 
prevented Mr. Dupleix from aſking of him © thoſe ceſſions for the 
French company which were his principal object in aſſiſting him with ſo 
conſiderable a part of their force: he however determined to wait until 
the Soubah's affairs ſhould be eſtabliſned in tranquility, and imagined 
that this time was come when he heard that Mr. Buſſy, ſoon after the 
defeat and murder of Gazi- o. din Khan, had obtained the province of 
Condavir adjoining to the territory of Maſulipatnam; but ſhortly after the 
Morattoe Balazarow appeared again with a large army in the neighbour- 
hood of Aurungabad, declaring that he was come to demand the ceſſi- 


on of ſeveral countries to the weſtward, which had been promiſed to 


him by Gazi-o-din Khan, and infiſting that his death did not invalidate 
the agreement ſince he was the undoubted Soubah of the Decan, when 


the treaty was made. Language fo injurious to the dignity: of Salabad- 


jing determined him to puniſh the enemy, and his army under the 


command of Mr. Buſſy took the field: the Morattoes, as uſual, were 
not able to ſtand before the French artillery ; but it was not long before 


they retaliated tenfold the miſchief they had ſuffered by the havock they 
made in the adjacent countries; and Mr. Buſſy ſeeing no other means 


of ſoon finiſhing the war, which greatly interrupted his own projects, per · 
ſuaded Salabad- jing to make peace by giving up to the Morattoes the coun- 
tries which were the occaſion of their hoſtilities: this meaſure neverthe- 
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leſs did not give him the opportunity he expected of carrying his plan 1753. 


into execution; on the contrary it involved him in greater difficulties 
for the conceſſions made to the Morattoes depriving many of Salabad- 
Jing's officers of profitable employments, increaſed that averſion which 
they had for ſomeſtime entettrined againſt the French on account of the 
favours that had been conferred on them by Salabad-jing in prejudice, they 
ſaid, of themſelves, his natural ſubjects. Shanawas Khan, the firſt pro- 
moter of the diſcontent, no longer appeared at the head of the faction, 
but anotlier more dangerous antagoniſt eneouraged the di 
thwarted Mr. Buſſy: this was Seid Laſcar Khan, the Duan, who un 


Nliaam. al · mulucke had held the poſt of captain general of the army, in 


which character he likewiſe accompanied Nazir- jing into the Carnatic: 
from che opinion entertained of his abilities both as a ſtateſman and 
a ſoldier; it vas believed that Nazir- ing would have eſcaped his fate if he 
nad not deptived himſelf of the counſels of this officer, by ſending 
him to ſuppreſs ſome commotions at Aurungabad, ſoon after the army 
retited from Pondicherry to Arcot: he , was at Aurungabad when Sa- 
JabadJing: and Mr, Buſſy arrived there, and although he deteſted, 

more than any one the [favours which the Soubah laviſhed upon his 
European allies, he diſſembled his ſentiments ſo well, that Buſſy beliey- 

ing him his friend, perſuaded Salabad-jing to appoint him Duan or Vi- 


Zier; but as ſoon as he found himſelf well eſtabliſhed in this poſt, hie 


threw off the maſk, and on all occaſions contradicted the inclinations 
of |his"' ſovereign [whenever he thought they were dictated by the 
influence of Mr. Buſſy. In the beginning of the year Salabad- ing 
determined to go to Golconda, in order to ſettle the adminiſtrati- 
on of tlie provinces dependant on this capital: on the rout Mr. Buſſy 
fell ill, and took the reſolution of going to Maſulipatnam for the reco- 
very of his health; che officer who ſucceeded him in the command of 
the French troops had neither the experience nor capacity neceſſary to 
penetrate and counteraR the intrigues of a faction in a Mooriſh: court. 
and the Duan determined not to miſs this, which appeared ſo good an 
opportunity, of removing the French from the preſence and counſels of 
galabad-jing i for ever. This was no caſy taſk, for prejudices impreſſed 
ke weak minds are not removed in a day, and Mr. Buſſy had perſuaded 
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Salkbadeſingi: a: price deficient both. in; perſonal courage and bagacky 
that the French battalion were not only the principal ſupport of his go- 
vernment againſt foreign enemies; but alſo the beſt ſecurity of his per- 
ſon and dignity againſt inteſtine plots: and commotions. Fhe Duan 
therefore found it neceffary to accuſtom him by degrees to the abſence 
of theſe favourite troops; it was equally neceſſary to prevent them from 
entertaining any ſuſpicion of this deſign, for they were too formidable to 
be removed by violence; Mr. Buſſy having joined to the battalion of Eu- 
ropeans a body of 5090 Sepoys, who acted entirely under his own orders. 
The Duan therefore neglected for ſome time to furniſh their pay at the 


uſual periods, pretending that the treaſury had been diſappointed in 


the receipt of conſiderable revenues due from ſome diſtricts at a diſtance 
from- the capital: and when the French, as he expected, complained 
of the diſtreſs to which they were reduced for want of pay, he told them 
chat he knew no other method of ſatisfying their demands but by ſend- 
ing them to collect the Soubah's revenues from thoſe who withheld 


them: this the French officers very readily agreed to, expecting from 


the cuſtom of Indoſtan that they ſhould receive confiderable preſents, 
beſides the ſums that they were charged to levy. Still it would have 
been difficult to have obtained Salabad-jing's conſent for their departure, 
had not their own miſconduct convinced bim that it was neceffary for 
the peace of the city, where, ſince Mr. Buſſy had left the command, 
the diſcipline to which he had accuſtomed them was ſo much relaxed, 


that they daily committed diſorders, for which the perſons aggriev- 


ed were continually demanding juſtice at the gates of the palace. 

As ſoon as he had thus removed the greateſt part of the French 
troops, he invented ſome pretext to perſuade Salabad- jing that it was 
neceſſary he ſhould return, without delay, to Aurungabad, and even 
prevailed on him to order no more than a ſmall detachment of their Eu- 
ropeans and Sepoys to accompany his army. He then inſtructed the go- 
vernor of Golconda to furniſh no pay to thoſe who remained in the city, 
and to diſtreſs them by every other means, excepting open hoſtilities ; 
and the ſame orders were given in the countries to which the ſeveral de- 
tachments had been ſent to colle& their arrears: This treatment, ſo 
different from what the French had hitherto received, he thought would 


I lead 
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lead them of gs. own as to aſk their Son from a ſervice in 


pai they found that nothing more was to be got. This ſcheme would | 


tae who, alarmed by the wehen r aber which threatened the in- 
tereſts of his nation in the Decan, quitted Maſulipatnam, ' aſſembled 
the troops which had been detached to ſeek their ſubſiſtence, and then 
marched at their head to Golconda, where they arrived in the middle of 
May. Their appearance, for they were 400 Europeans, and 3000 
Sepoys, diſconcerted at once all the projects of the governor, and he 
conſented, without heſitation, to furniſh a large ſum of money in part 
of the arrears which the Duan had with ſo much artifice withheld 
from them. 

The Morattoes, with when treaties are Eds a ceſſation of hoſti- 
lities, being apprized of Seid Laſcar Khan's intentions to get rid of the 
French troops, determined to avail themſelves of the inſtant of their de- 
parture, whenever it ſhould happen, to wreſt more territories from Sa- 
labad-jing ; and a few days after the return of Mr. Buſſy to Golconda, 
two of their armies appeared in the neighbourhood of the city. One of 
them was commanded by Balazarow, the other by Ragogi Bonſala, the 
fame general who in the year 1740, invaded the province of Arcot. 
Mr. Buffy immediately put himſelf at the head of the troops belonging 
to the government, and with theſe and his own met the enemy in the 
field. The Morattoes having commenced hoſtilities ſolely from a reli- 
ance that they ſhould not be oppoſed by the French troops who had ſo 
often beat them, determined to relinquiſh the proſecution of their de- 
ſign, and made overtures of accommodation, which concluded in a 
treaty, confirming thoſe which had been made before, and reſtoring the 
places which they had taken poſſeſſion of in this incurſion. This ſer- 
vice recalled the wavering attachment of Salabad-jing to his European 
allies, and Mr. Buſſy, to take advantage of the favourable impreſſion 


it had made on his mind, marched away to Aurungabad, where Sala- 


bad-jing received him with the greateſt cordiality, and his enemics con- 
founded at this change, altered' their conduct likewiſe, and affected to 


outvie one another in expreſſions of gratitude and reſpe& to him; inſo- 


much chat the Duan ſent him the ſeals of his office, with a compliment 
that 
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. chat he only was worthy to hold them. Mr. Buſfy with ech 
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any of the miniſters, and aw propoſed that the provinces of Muſta- 
phanagar, Yalore, Rajamundrum, and Chickacole ſhould be given up 
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next day he repreſented. in full council that 2 
troops would be a perpetual ſubject of ſuſpicions and dangerous diſpu 
unleſs it was aſcertained upon funds independant of, the — of 


to the French company in full fovereignty, ſubject nevertheleſs to this 


condition, that they ſhould conſtantly maintain a body of European 
troops in the ſervice of the Soubah, in the ſame manner as other fuedato- 
ries to the Mogul government. Salabad-jing had been prepared to receive 


this propoſal with complacence, but his miniſters oppoſed it with 


ſo many objections, that Mr. Buſſy finding it impoſſible to gain their 
conſent, whilſt the Duan Seid Leſlcar Khan preſided at the council, in- 


ſiſted and prevailed with Salabad-jing to remove him and ſubſtitute Sha- 
navas Khan in his place, who, warned by the fate of his predeceſſor, 
acquieſced to Mr. Buſly's . and the patents were . out and 
delivered. to him. 

This acquiſition, added! to Maſulipatnam , and the province. of 5 
davir, which the French had already obtained, rendered them maſters of 
the ſea-coaſt of Coromandel and Orixa in an uninterrupted. line of 
600 miles from Medapilly to the pagoda of Jagernaut. Theſe coun- 
tries are bounded by a vaſt chain of mountains which run nearly in the 
ſame direction as the ſea- coaſt, and are in moſt places about eighty. or 
ninety. miles diſtant from it, although in ſome. few. not more than thirty. 
They are covered with impenetrable foreſts of bamboes, and in their 
whole extent there are no more than three or four paſſes, which accord- 
ing to Mr. Buſſy's account may be defended by 100 men againſt an army. 
The province of Condavir extends between the river Kriſtna and Gon- 
degam, which gains the ſea at Medapilly; the limits of the other four 
provinces are not exactly aſcertained; nevertheleſs it appears that Muſta- 
phanagar joins to the north of Condavir ; that Yalore lays to the north- 
welt of Muſtaphanagar : that Rajamundrum is bounded to the ſouth 
by theſe two provinces and that Chickacole much the largeſt of the 


four, extends 250 miles from the river Godaveri to the pagoda of Jager- 
naut. 
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excepting — — and its — 
which —— to have been catried to the height, might be 
greatly improved. So that theſe territories rendered the French maſters 


of the greateſt dominion, both in extent and value, that had ever been 


Poſſeſisd in Indoſtan by Europeans, not excepting the Portugueze, when 
at the height of their proſperity. Nor were commercial advantages want- 


ing to enhance the value of theſe acquiſitions, for the manufactures of 


cloth proper for the European markets are made in this part of the De- 
can, of much better fabric, and at much cheaper rates than in the 


Catnatic: in Rajahmundtum are large foreſts of teak trees, and it is 


the only part of the coaſt of Coromandel and Orixa that furniſhes this 
wood, which is equal in eyery reſpect to oak; Chickacole abounds in 


the Carnatic. | os 
Although it was intended that the French ſhould not hold theſe coun- 
tries any longer than they maintained the ſtipulated number of troops in 
the S$6ubah's ſervice, yet it is evident that he could not have given them 
an eſtabliſhment - in any part of his dominions, from which it would be 
ſo difficult to expel them in caſe they neglected to fulfil their obliga- 
tion: for, defended on one hand by the chain of mountains, and having 
on the other all the reſources of the ſea open, they might with impu- 
nity defy the united force of the Decan : this the Duan Seid Laſcar 
Khan knew, and dr d fo much, that he offered Mr. Buſſy a much 
larger tract of country in the inland parts of the Soubahſhip, provided 
he would deſiſt from demanding theſe provinces. It was not before the 
end of the year that the patents were made out and delivered, when 
Mr. Buſſy, foreſeeing that his own preſence would be neceſſary to 


eſtabliſh the French authority in their new governments, prevailed on 
Salabad-jing to march with him to Golconda. Since the treaty made 


with the Morattoes in the beginning of the year, Salabad-jing's govern- 


ment W not been diſturbed by foreign enemies, and the news received 
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at "his titne from Delhi diffipated whatever' apptehiciifions be aht <li 
tertain of being moleſted by his nephew Sche-abecddd in. 
The Mogul Hamed Schah, notwithſtanding the appearance der 
With which he aſcended the throne in 1748, ſoon fell into the fame” in- 
dolence which had characterized all the ſucoeſſors of Aurungzebe. His 
miniſter Sche-abeddin, after the example of his grandfather Nizaral 
muluck, endeavoured to rouſe him from his lethargy, and reform his 
court ; but his repreſentations only ſerved to render him obnoxious to his 
ſovereign. The Rajpoots, to the ſouth-weſt of Delhi, encouraged by 
the imbecility of the monarch, made an attempt to recover ſeveral 
countries which had formerly belonged to their nation. sche: abeddin 
marched againſt them, and was victorious; but during his abſence his ene- 
mies formed a plot to deſtroy him, and prevailed on the Mogul to take 
a part in it. He marched out of Delhi at the head of 25000 men to meet 
Sche-abeddin, under pretence of doing him honour for the ſervice he 
had rendered, and the blow was to be ſtruck at the interview. Sche-abed- 
din received early intelligence of this defign, and not thinking it prudent to 
truſt his ſafety to the Mogul's troops under his command, hired a body 
of zo, oo Morattoes, with whom he marched towards the capital. His 
enemies finding their ſchemes diſcovered, were terrified, and in order 
to appeaſe his reſentment left the unfortunate monarch expoſed to the 
danger in which their own counſels had involved him; every one of the 
principal officers diſbanded the troops he commanded, leaving their 
ſovereigh almoſt without attendants, who, thus deferted, haſtened back 
to Delhi. Sche-abeddin followed him, and entering the city without 
refiſtance, went immediately to the palace, accompanied by a ſtrong 
guard: the Mogul, not ſuſpecting any violence, received him in the 
durbar, or uſual place of audience, where after ſome converſation 


Sche- abeddin ordered him to be ſeized and impriſoned; after which he 


aſſembled the omrahs or principal officers of the government, and placed 
on the throne Allumgeer, a near relation to the depoſed monarch, 
who, according to the cruel policy of this country, was deprived of 


his fight, by paſſing a red hot iron before his eyes. He then declared 


himſelf vizier to the new Mogul, whom he ſuffered to interfere very 
little in the adminiſtration ; and finding that great diſorders had been in- 
2 troduced 
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troduged in the provinces, near the capital, he determined to eeforun 
theſe before he his views farther, In this reſolution he di- 
ſembled his reſentment againſt valabad-jing for the murder of his father, 
and. pretended to be, well ſatisfied that the Soubabſhip of the Decan 
ſhould remain under the government of a prince ſo nearly related to 


Nn 


The Engliſh themſelves could n not refrain from admiring the fag agacity 
of Mr. Dupleix's 8 conduct, Which, by making the war in the Carnatic ſub- 
ſervient to his views on the northern. provinces, had by degrees led bi 
nation to the great eſtabliſhments, of which they were now in poſſeſſio 
At the ſame time they had the ſatisfaction to know that theſe 3 
of their enemies could not be imputed to any defects in ' their own 
conduct; for ſo far from having a force ſufficient to make head againſt 
the French in two parts of the country ſo diſtant from each other as 
Golconda and Tritchanopoly ; ; their whole force collected was always 
much inferior to what the French were able to oppole to them in the 
fouthern parts of the decan, where nothing but efforts of valour, ſcarcely 
to be paralleled, | had carried them through the two wars of Chundaſaheb 
and the Myſoreans. It was equally fortunate for the nation that chance 
ſhould have placed during theſe arduous times, a man of much lagacity, 
indefatigable application, andaperſeverance equal to Dupleix' s at the head 
of the preſidency ; ſuch was Mr. Saunders, who came to the government 

a little before the death of Nazir-jing, and convinced by that event of 
the ambitious ſchemes of Mr. Dupleix, determined to oppoſe them to the 
- utmoſt of his ſtrength, notwithſtanding he had no inſtructions from the 
company to engage in hoſtilities ; and „ the two nations 
were at peace in Europe, he had with the ſame ſpirit continued the war, 
never diſcouraged by adverſe turns, nor dreading the event of deſperate at- 
tempts wWhen neceſſary to retrieye them. The two governors had during 
the whole courſe of hoſtilities carried on a ſharp and acute controverſy by 
letters; and Mr. Dupleix, as ſoon as he found Mr. Buſſy likely to obtain 
the great object of his views to the northward, affected to ſhew an 
inclination to terminate the war in the Carnatic. This overture however 
was followed by ſo many diſcufſions, that it was not before the begin- 
ning of the year 1754 that he conſented to treat in form, when it was 
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The deputies on the fide-of the Engliſh, were Mr. Palk and Mr. Vafi- 
Wtacuif d dd French; the father Lavhur, ſuperior of the French Jeſuits in 
:ndialy Miri Nirjean, neptiew-ito Mr. Dupleix; and Mr. Bauſſet in 
member of the council of Pondicherry. They met on the 3d f Janu- 
'ary'; the two , governors ſuperintending and directing their proceedings 
by letters, which were no more than twelve lidurs in coming #rbfn 
Pondicherry, and only fix from Madraſs, The Engliſh deputles Opened 
the conference by propoſirig/as the baſis of the negoniation; that Maho- 


med- ally ſhould be acknowledged Nabob of the Carnatic, with: the 


ſame authority as had ever been poſſeſſod by any former Nabob; and 
that the king of Tanjore ſhould be guaranteed in the peaceable poſſeſſion 
of his Kingdom. The French then produced their ideas of a baſis, and 


| the whole of: their terms together: their baſis) implied the acknowledg- 
ment of SalabadJing as Soubah of the Decan, and the immediate releaſe 


of the French priſoners taken during the war: the Engliſh, in return 


for their acquieſcence to theſe two articles, were to be exempted from 
the ground rent of Madraſs, a ſmall fine formerly paid to the goyern- 
ment of Arcot; they were to keep poſſeſſion of the country of Ponamalee ; 


and ſome eſtabliſhment was to be made for Mahomed- ally aſter his 
difference with the Myſorean concerning Tritchanopoly was conciliated. 


It was impoſſible to have made propoſals more directly oppoſite; for 


by acknowledging Salabad-jing without reſtrictions, the French would 


become arbiters of the fate of the Engliſh in the Carnatic, as they would 


of the French, if Mahomed-ally was acknowledged: ſo that each ſide re- 
quired of the other to give up every thing before they had well begun 
to treat of any thing. However the buſineſs did notRop,:and the French 
deputies produced ſeven patents, which they called their authorities for 


interfering as they had done, in the affairs of the Mogul government, and 


for making the preſent demands: two of theſe were patents from 


: Murzafa-jing ; one appointing Mr. Dupleix commander in allſthe coun- 
tries from the river Kriſtna to the ſea 3 the other Chundaſaheb governor 
of the Carnatic: four were from Salabad- ing; two confirming! the 
two foregoing; another giving the countries of Arcot and Tritchabbpoly 


to 
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to-MsNupleit aſter the death of Chundafaheb:; the omer:appdinting 27 54. 
Mortiz-ally of Vklote lienteriant under Mr. Dupleix in theſe countries: 
the / ſevbſith and laſt piece; which the French called the moſt autheliti t, 
wi letter fromthe great Mogul, cbnfirming all that dalabad · jing hai 
don rin favdur f Mr. Dupleix and his allies-. The French deputies 
ther aſked what titles the Engliſh had to produce; who replied that they 
conſiſted of patents from Nazir-Jing;- Gazi-o-din Khan, and the Great 
Mogul; appointing Mabhomed- ally Nabob of the Carnatic: here again 
rn a flat contraciction, and of ſuch a nature as could not be ad- 
-juſttd without ſending the deputies to Delhi The French, notwith- 
ſtanding, inſiſted that the titles ſhauld be examined; and being told 
that the Nabob's were at Tritchanopoly, deſired that they might be im- 
1 mediately: ſent for ; nevertheleſs they in the mean time delivered copies 
deaf their om to be ſcrutinized by the Engliſh deputies. But Mr © Saun- 
ders, oon¶Vinced that this examination would multiply diſcuſſions, without 
removing any of the ſuſpicions and objections which prevailed with both 
Gdes on the validity of the adverſary's titles, came cloſe to the point, 
and ordered his deputies to propoſe that the Engliſh and French ſhould 
de put in poſſeſſion of lands of equal value in ſuch different parts of 
he province as might prevent future diſputes; that the commeroe of 
the two companies in the Carnatic ſhould be eſtabliſhed on equal terms 
of advantage; that ſecurity ſhould be given to the Myſoreans for ſuch 
a ſum of money as upon an equitable-adjuſtment of their account might 
appear to be due to them; that a penſion ſhould be aſſigned to Rajaſa- 
heb, the fon of Chundaſaheb; and that the French priſoners ſhould: be 
releaſed; provided Mr. Dupleix would acknowledge Mahomed- ally Na- 
bob of the Carnatic. Theſe propoſals left the French ſuperior by the 
vhole of their poſſeſſions to the northward,” which were of much greater 
value than vvhat the Engliſh would have been content to take ſubject to an 
equality with them in the Carnatic: a moderation which would have been 
inconſiſtent with the continual ſucceſs of the Engliſn arms, if the expen- 
ces ofſthe war had not already greatly hurt the commercial intereſts of the 

Euſt . Indiatompany, reſttained by their charter from enlarging their capital. 

The acknowledgment of | Mahomed-ally appeared the only difficulty 


Y ee propoſal; but even this might be removed by the En- 
gliſh 
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1754. gli acknowledging Salabad-jing, on condition that he would-confre 
—— Mahomed-ally-in.the Nabobſhip; and that the French. would. likewiſe 
agree to concur equally with the Engliſh in ſupporting. this prince. in his 
government. But Mr. Dupleix was fo. intoxicated by his connexians 
with Salabad-jing, and his notions: of his own. authority in the Car- 
ain that he _ Mr. Saunders's et with diſdain. It was 
any: has intend 5 to lean the Engliſh. in 8 of. a fortieth 
pat of the territories dependant on Arcot, on condition that they would 
tamely ſuffer him to keep and govern all the reſt with abſolute ſovereign- 
ty. Big with theſe ideas he ordered his deputies to infiſt ſtrenuouſſy on 
the validity of his titles: and whilſt they were explaining the various 
events which had led their nation to the acquiſition of ſuch, important 
prerogatives, the Engliſh deputies diſcovered that the Mogul's letter to 
Mr. Dupleix wanted the uſual fignature, which is a ſeal engraved with 
his name and titles, and ſtamped. with ink at the head of the patent. 
They likewiſe obſerved that the ſeal impreſſed on the wax which had ſe- 
cured the cover of the letter, appeared by the date to be thirty-three 
years old, and conſequently belonged to a former emperor, Theſe de- 
fects naturally gave them many ſuſpicions, which were much confirmed; 
when, on deſiring an explanation from the French deputies, they immedi- 
ately recalled all their papers, giving for a reaſon that they would not ſub- 
mit them to any farther examination before the Nabob's patents were pro- 
duced. This in reality was no reaſon at all; they, however, con- 
ſulted Mr. Dupleix on the objections made to the Mogul's letter, who 
replied, that the piece he had delivered to them was only a duplicate, to 
which the writer in the ſecretary's office at Delhi might have thought it 
needleſs to affix the ſeal of ſignature, and that with the ſame negligence 
the firſt ſeal which came to hand might have been taken up by him to 
ſeal the cover; but that the original brought by the Mogul's officer 
deputed from Delhi, had the ſeal of fignature affixed io it, which was dated 
| in the firſt year of the reign of the late emperor Hamed Schah; and that 
5 the letter itſelf was dated in the fifth year of his reign, the Gans; in which 
it was received. It now became neceſſary to examine the original, and 
to enquire: whether it was the cuſtom in the ſecretary's office at Delhi 
i | to 
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gliſh deputies thought that what they had already ſeen and heard was 2 
fifficient proof that the copy was a forgery, and concluded the fame of 
the original and the reſt of the French papers: the French deputies ne- 
vertheleſs perkiſted to defend the authenticity of them ; and leaſt the ab- 
rupt manner in which they had withdrawn them from farther examina- 
tion ſhould be interpreted as a proof that they themſelves knew their 
pieces could not ſtand the teſt, they now gave another reaſon for this 
part of their conduct, alledging that they had recalled them only for 
fear copies ſhould be taken in order to direct Mahomed- ally in making 
out thoſe patents he had promiſed to produce. This blundering apology 
expoſed their cauſe more than any remarks which their adverſaries had 


hitherto made; for it was a tacit acknowledgment that they themſelves 


wete convinced of the poſſibility of forging patents with ſo much dex- 
terity that the artifice could not be detected. It might have been aſked 
by what means they arrived at this conviction, and the Engliſh deputies 
might have added, as the natural conſequences of this principle laid 


down by their adverſaries, that if Mahomed-ally could avail himſelf of 
ſuch arts, Mr. Dupleix might have made uſe of them likewiſe: this 


argument, however, was not produced, either becauſe it did not occur, 


or becauſe it would have exploded the pretenſions ariſing from patents 
on both ſides : but this the Engliſh ought to have wiſhed, ſince it would 
have reduced the conference to a plan of equality, which would give- 


them a right to demand an equal ſhare of the countries to the north- 


ward, or to inſiſt that the French ſhould relinquiſh them; after which 


the Engliſh might have conſented to recede from this demand; on con- 
dition that Mr. Dupleix ſhould acknowledge Mahomed-ally in the Car- 
natic : but arguments have very little influence in treaties, and both 


ſides had already made uſe of ſuch ſharp invectives on the conduct of 
their adverſaries during the war, that it was manifeſt neither. had any 
hopes of bringing about a reconciliation. Thus the conference broke 
up on the eleventh day after it W ng both ſides more re cxaiperated 


than ever. 


In the mean while hoſtilities did not ceaſe. The body of 1200 Mo- 


Tattoes, who had flipped by Gauderow, puſhed through the kingdom of 


Tanjore, . 
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1754. Tanjore, even to the ſea coaſt; plundering and burning the villages, 
—— deſtroying the grain, and driving off the cattle : the conſternation; and 
miſchief which they ſpread through the country, convinced. the king of 
his imprudence in having ſet ſo little value on the alliance of the En- 
gliſh, as well as on the abilities of his general Monack-jee; and with 
the uſual ſuppleneſs of weak minds when involved in dangerous circum- 
ſtances, he now ſtrenuouſly ſollicited major Lawrence to march to his re- 
lief; and reinſtated Monack+jee in the command of the army, The vi- 
olent rains had ſwelled the rivers and rendered the roads ſo bad that it 
was impoſſible for the Engliſh to march into his country; but Monack- 
jee went in queſt of the enemy without delay at the head of 3000 horſe. 
The Morattoes, ignorant of the country, had imprudently got between 
two branches of the Coleroon near the ſea, and a ſudden. flood ſwelled 
both the channels ſo much that they were incloſed in an ifland from 
| which they could not get out again before the waters ſubſided. . Whilſt 
| they were waiting for this at the head of the iſland, Monack-jee march- 
| | ed and encamped to the eaſtward of them, near a paſs which he knew 
would be fordable ſooner than any other part of the two arms by which 
they were encloſed ; and the inſtant that the waters were ſufficiently 
| fallen, croſſed over, and coming upon them by ſurprize, attacked them 
| in the angle of the- iſland, where it was ſo narrow that his troops 
extended from one arm to the other in their front. The Morattoes, 
| | thus pent up, ſeeing no other means to eſcape but by cutting their way 
through the Tanjorines, exerted themſelves with their uſual bravery 
augmented by deſpair : but on the other hand, the Tanjorines were in- 
flamed, by the deſire of revenging the injuries their country had ſuffered 
from theſe cruel freebooters, and Monack-jee, ſenſible that the continu- 
ance of his maſter's uncertain favour would depend on the ſucceſs of 
this day, animated his troops, who loved him, by his own example; 
fighting in the thickeſt throng with the utmoſt intrepidity. Valour on 
both ſides being thus equal, the ſuperiority of numbers decided the victory: 
800 of the Morattoes were killed, and moſt of the reſt were wounded 
and taken priſoners. To deter them from invading his country 
in future, Monack-jee ordered all the dead bodies to be hanged upon 
trees ; and all the priſoners, not excepting thoſe who were wounded, to 


be 
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be impaled alive in ſight of the high roads. Having thus diſgraced his \ vic- 
tory by this ſhocking cruelty, he returned with the horſes of the ſlain in 
triumph to Tanjore. The e hoped that this ſucceſs would induce 
the king to ſend his troops tO join them; and the victorious general ex- 
pected that the ſervice he had rendered would confirm him in his 
maſter's favour: but both were diſappointed ; for the envy, of the mi- 
niſter Succo:jee increaſing with the merit of his rival, he perſuaded the 
king that there was no longer any neceſſity to be at the expence of 
keeping his troops in pay, ſince the ſevere blow which the Morattoes 
had received would doubtleſs deter them from making another incur- 
ſion into his country, The king: therefore, after complimenting Mo- 
| nack-jee on his ſucceſs, told him there was no farther occaſion for his 
ſervice, and diſbanded his army. | 
The number of French priſoners in Tritchanopoly, obliged major Law- 
rence to augment the garriſon to 300 Europeans, and 1 50 Sepoys; 1 50 of 


the battalion likewiſe remained fick in the hoſpital ; ſo that the whole 


force with which he kept the field was no more than 600 Europeans, 
including the artillery men, and 1800' Sepoys; the French battalion, 
reinforced in December with 200 men, was now. equal to the Engliſh, 
and they had moreover four companies of Topaſſes, each of 100 men, 
diſtinct from their battalion ; they had alſo 6000 Sepoys, and the Myſo- 
reans and Morattoes remained as before, with little alteration in 
their numbers. Notwithſtanding this ſuperiority, the enemy did not ven- 
ture to quit the iſland and encamp to the ſouth of the Caveri. 

The plain of Tritchanopoly having been fo long the ſeat of war, 
ſcare a tree was left ſtanding for ſeveral miles round the city; and the 
Engliſh detachments were obliged to march five or ſix miles to get 
firewood. Their proviſions came chiefly from the Tanjore country; but 
the merchants would not venture nearer than Tricatapolly, a fort 
eighteen miles eaſt of Tritchanopoly, from whence, when a ſufficient 

quantity was collected, they were eſcorted to the camp. What came from 
Tondeman's country was brought at appointed times to the ſkirts of 
his woods, within fix or ſeven miles of the camp. The detachments 
ſent on theſe ſervices were ſeldom leſs than 1 50 Europeans, and '500 
9 8 8 a force which the enemy's cavalry unſupported by Europeans 

1 were 
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1754. were, always afraid to attack; and ſeven. convoys were ſafely eſcorted 
from. the beginning of January to the middle of February; at which 
time a convoy was in, readineſs, much larger than any of the former, 
for it conſiſted of a great quantity of military ſtores, as well as pro- 
viſions, the carriage of which required no leſs than 39000 oxen: 
the eſcort was therefore made ſtronger than uſual, being compo- 
ſed of the grenadier company of 100 men, 80 other Europeans, 800 Se- 
poys, and 4 pieces of cannon ; this force, although more than one third 
of the army, was ſcarcely adequate to the convoy; and, what was ſtill 
more unfortunate, the command of the party fell, by the rotation of 
military duty, to an officer of little experience, and leſs ability: however, 
as the enemy had lately exerted themſelves ſo little, little danger was 
apprehended ; and it was imagined that a party of Tanjorine horſe which 
lay encamped at Cootaparah, five miles north-eaft of Elimiſerum, would 
join the eſcort upon any emergency : but theſe, whether inadvertently, or 
from a malicious defign of avoiding the ſer vice expected from them, quitted 
their poſt the 12th of February, the very day that the eſcort marched; 
which, however, arrived without interruption at Tricatapolly in the even- 
ing, from whencethey ſet out with the convoy the next day, and gained Kelly 
Cotah, where they paſſed the night: this fort is ſituated about five miles 
to the eaſt of Cootaparah, and the road between theſe two places lays 
through the ſkirts of FTondeman's woods. The enemy at Seringham 
receiving intelligence that the party were returning, determined to 
meet them with a ſufficient force ; 12000 horſe, Morattoes and Myſo- 
reans, 6000 Sepoys, 400 Europeans, with ſeven pieces of cannon, 
croſſed the river in the night, and poſted themſelves a little to the eaſt 
of Cootaparah. The convoy continuing their march at day break the 
I 5th, advanced two miles from Kelly Cotah without any ſuſpicion of 
danger; when they diſcovered at a diftance ſeveral bodies of caval- 
ry moving on all ſides amongſt the thickets and underwood. The com- 
manding officer nevertheleſs made no change in his diſpoſition, which 
happened to be the very worft that could have been imagined ; for he 
had diftributed the troops in ſmall bodies along each fide of the line 
of bullocks and cats, and even in the front and rear kept no more 
than a fingle platoon. The Morattoes were commanded by Morari-row 
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and" Tris Khan; Who f6oh dlſcovered the wetkneſs' of this” order of 1754. 
match, anti refolved to take advantage of it without waiting for the 
French troops. On a ſudden all the different bodies of cavalry which 
ſurroundeg the convoy ſet up a ſhout in concert, and galloping up at fall 
ſpeed charged every part of the line almoſt in the ſame inſtant; ſome puſh- 
ing on to the intervals which ſeparated the different platoons, and then fal- 
ling on their flanks, whillt others attacked them in front. The onſet was 
ſo ſudden and impetaous that few of the Engliſh troops had time to give 
more than a fingle_ diſcharge, after which what refiſtance they made was 
all pell-mell, and in confufion, every man truſting only to himſelf, and 
reſolving to ſel his life as dear as pofſible. Moſt of "the Sepoys flung down 
their arms and fled at the beginning of the onſet. The bullocks terrified 
by the tumult, increaſed it by puſhing on all ſides to get away, ſometimes 
againſt the enemy, ſometimes upon the eſcort. The fight however con- 
tinued until the French troops came up, who obliging the Morattoes, 
much againſt their will, to ſheath their ſwords, offered quarter, which 
was accepted: 138 ſoldiers were made priſoners, and of theſe 100 were 
® wounded, 5o were killed on the ſpot : of eight officers five were killed, 
and the other three were wounded ; amongſt them the commanding 
officer, mortally. Lieutenant Revel, the fame who ſerved at the de- 
fence of Arcot, commanded the artillery in this action: this brave man 
ſceing the day loſt, and the enemy on the point of getting poſſeſſion of the 
cannon, ſuffered himſelf to be cut down without making reſiſtance, rather 
than quit the work in which he was employed, of ſpiking up one of 
the field pieces. The garriſon of Elimiſerum, as ſoon as they heard the 
firing, marched to ſecure the village of Cootaparah, that the convoy 
might take poſt in it : but all was loſt before they arrived there. : 
This was by far the ſevereſt blow which the Engliſh troops had 
ſuffered daring the courſe of the war ; it took off one third of the bat- 
talion, but what rendered the misfortune irreparable, was the loſs of that 
gallant company of grenadiers, whoſe courage on every occaſion we have 
ſeen deciding the victory, and who may be ſaid, without exaggeration, 
to have rendered more ſervice than the fame number of troops belong- 
ing to any nation in any part of the world. The whole convoy, pro- 
viſions, WORN ſtores, and 7000 pounds! in money, fell into the enemy's 
3 y 2 hands 
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1754. hands, who returned with their booty and their priſoners to the iſland. 
9 They ſoon. after ſet the Sepoys at liberty, who returned to the Engliſh 
camp ; and they permitted the two ſurviving Englith officers to depart on 

their parole, which was taken in the name of Salabad ing. 

The preſidency of Madraſs, as ſoon as they heard of this 3 
ſent a detachment of 180 men, under the command of captain Pigou, 
to Devi Cottah, by ſea; and about the ſame time hopes were entertained 
of reinforcing the army with a body of cavalry, which had lately arrived 
to Arcot, under the command of Maphuze Khan, the Nabob's elder 
brother. This man, taken priſoner when his father was killed at the © 
battle of Amour, was carried by Chundaſaheb to Pondicherry, where 
he remained until Nazir- ing came into the province, when Mr. Dupleix 
at the requeſt of this prince releaſed him. On Nazir-jing's death he 
ſeemed inclinable to follow the fortunes of Murzafa-jing, with whom 
he went out of the Carnatic ; but after his death retired to Cudapah, 
where he had remained until he ook it into his head to come back to 
the Carnatic with 2000 horſe, and as many Peans, to ſerve, as he 


ſaid, the Nabob his brother. He nevertheleſs on his arrival at Arcot 
declared he could proceed no farther without receiving a ſum of money to 
ſatisfy his troops : this his brother Abdul-wahab promiſed to ſupply, upon 
which it was expected that he would march immediately to Tritchanopoly. 
The experience of the late diſaſter convinced major Lawrence that the 
party at Devi Cottah was not ſtrong enough to march to the camp, 
and dreading to leave the city expoſed to another aſſault by moving 
to join them, he ordered them to wait at Devi Cottah until Maphuze 
Khan came up, and determined in the mean time to maintain his ground 
on the plain, notwithſtanding he had only 400 Europeans in the field. 
The ſmallneſs of this number rendered it impoſſible to bring pro- 
viſions from ſuch a diſtance as the Tanjore country, and indeed the 
king, not doubting but that the late defeat of the eſcort would oblige 
the Engliſh to retire from-Tritchanopoly, diſcouraged his merchants from 
ſupplying them any longer. Tondeman's country therefore remaining 
the only reſource: a party of 300 Sepoys were detached with orders 
to colle& them in Killanore, a village in the woods about twelve miles 
from the eity. The detachments of Europeans employed to eſcort 
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them were not permitted to move farther than five miles from the 1754. 
camp, at which diſtance they halted and ſent forward a detachment o 
Sepoys, who met the proviſions, eſcorted by the party of Sepoys from Kil- 
lanore, at the ſkirts of the wood, and returned with them from thence 
to the poſt where the Europeans were halting. In this ſervice they 
were much afliſted by the activity and vigilance of Mahomed Iſſouf, an 
excellent partizan, whoſe merit had raiſed him from a captain of a 
company, to be commander in chief of all the Sepoys in the Engliſh ſer- 
vice, into which he firſt inliſted under captain, Clive, a little before the 
battle of Covrepauk : he was a brave and reſolute man, but cool and wary 
in action, and capable of ſtratagem ; he conſtantly procured intelligence 
5 | «ot the enemy's motions, and having a perfect knowledge of the coun- 
5 try, planned the marches of the convoys ſo well, that by conſtantly 
| changing the roads, and the times of bringing the provifions out of the 
woods, not one of them was intercepted for three months, The enemy, 
however, getting intelligence that the magazines were kept at Killanore, 
ſent, in the end of March, a party to attack that place ; but they were 
repulſed by the Sgpoys ſtationed there. About the ſame time: the 
regent detached 1000 horſe, and 1000 Sepoys, with ſome pieces of can- 
non, to his own country, which the Morattoe Balazarow had entered, 
11 and was plundering: but ſoon after he received a reinforcement of 2000 
4 Morattoes, under the command of Morari-row's brother, which more 
than compenſated the draught he had made from his army: even 
this reinforcement did not tempt the enemy to quit the iſland; and en- 
camp on the plain, although it was evident that this meaſure would in- 
evitably oblige the Engliſh either to retire or bring on a general ac- 
tion. In the mean time the Engliſh camp, although not diſtreſſed for 
proviſions, had little hopes of receiving any reinforcements to enable 
them to and their ground if the enemy ſhould take this ſtep; for the 
detachment at Devi Cottah could not prudently move until they were 
joined by Maphuze Khan, who cavilling with his brother about the pay 
of his troops, had got- no farther than Conjevaram, and ſhewed 
no inclination to proceed before his demands were ſatisfied. Major 
Lawrence therefore, as the only reſource, repreſented to the preſidency 
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1764. bb's'iatereft} und Mt. Pall, who” had during his forrner reſilenec dt 
= Tanjort; made himſelf acceptable to the king, was ſent thithet: again in 
the middle of April. He now found the king difficult of acceſs and 
mort than ever under the influence of his miniſter 8ucco- jee, who, was 
carrying on à treaty wich the Myſoreans, and had prevailed on his 
maſter to impriſon 'Monack-jee, under pretence that he had not actount- 
ed regularly for the monies which had been iſſued for the expences 
of the army. The repreſentations made by Mr. Palk, prevented 
the king from concluding the treaty with the Myſoreans, but did not in- 
duce him to fend his troops to Tritehanopoly. In theſe circumſtan- 
ces, which the enemy's generals if indued with common fagacity or 
activity might ſoon have rendered deſperate, it was diſcovered that the ar- 
my had for ſome time been expoſed to the danger of treachery from a 
perſon in whom, by the nature of his office, major Lawrence had been 
obliged to repoſe the utmoſt confidence. 
One day in the beginning of April, a "OA 9 the ſervant of 
| captain Kilpatrick, that as he was waſhing himſelf that morning at the 
river ſide, ſomeof the enemies Colleries croſſed the river, and gave a 
parcel to ſome Colleries belonging to the Engliſh camp, whom he heard, 
although indiſtinctly, ſaying ſomething about a letter, and Mahomed 
Iſſouf the commander of the Sepoys; he added that he knew the men who 
| had taken the parcel, and deſired aſſiſtance to ſeize them. The Colleries 
: . were immediately taken up, and one of them, without heſitation, delivered 
a woolten parcel, containing a letter directed to Mahomed Iſſouf, which 
captain Kilpatriek immediately carried to the major, in whoſe preſence it 
was opened, and interpreted by Poniapah, the principal linguiſt. It was 
from the king of Myſore, ſealed with his ſeal of ſignature, and on the 
back was ſtamped the print of a hand, a form equivalent with the My- 
foreans to an oath. The letter deſired Mahomed Iflouf and another of- 
ficer of Sepoys to meet according to their promiſe ſome peflons Who 
were to be deputed by the king, with powers to adjuſt: the time and 
manner of betraying the city of Tritchanopoly; in reward for which ſervice 
the king promiſed, if the plot ſucceeded, to give Mahomed Iſſouf a ſum of 
money equal to 160,000 pounds ſterling; a conſiderable command in his 


me” with ſome lands; he agreed . to e in the manner 
| | that 
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Sepoys mentioned in the letter, the Bramin who gave the informa- 
Kilpatrick, with captain Caillaud, were appointed to examine them. 
The Bramin was a writer to the commiſſary of the army, and had lately 
been confined upon a ſuſpicion of having embezzled ſome money; he 
perſiſted in his ſtory; but the Colleries ſaid that the parcel was 
firſt diſoovered by them laying on ſame ſteps near the place where they 
were waſhing, and that afking one another what it might be, they 
concluded it was ſamething belonging to a perſon who had waſhed 
there in the morning, or to the Bramin himſelf who was then waſhing 


very near them: ſo they agreed not to touch it, and went away; but one, 


leſs ſcrupulous than the reft, in hopes that it might contain ſomething 
of value, retumed and took#it up. Mahomed Iſſauf, and the other 
Sepoy officer, declared they knew nothing of the matter. Poniapah the 
linguiſt interpreted the depofitions, and gave it as his opinion that the 
Bramin knew more" of the letter than he had diſcovered. The next 
day the priſoners wore examined again, when the Bramin was affured 
that bis life ſhould be fpared if he would reveal the truth: upon which 
he declared, that the day before he accuſed the Colleries, he went to 
Seringham, in conſequence of a meſſage from the regent of Myſore, de- 


firing to ſee him; when the regent offered him a reward of 100,000 


rupees, if he Would contrive to make uſe of the letter in queſtion, fo as 
to prejudice Mahomed Iſſouf in the minds of the Englith ; he added, that 
he undertook the commiſſion partly for the ſake of the reward, and 
partly from defire to be revenged on Mahomed Iſſouf, who had been the 


principal author of his late impriſonment. The Colleries were again 
examined ſeparately, and agreed without any variation in the depoſition 
they made the day before; upon which they, as well as Mahomed 


Iſſouf, and the other Sepoy officer, were releaſed, and declared in- 
nocent. | 


However, ſuſpicions were entertained that the whole truth had not 
been told, and that ſome perſon, of much more confequence than an 
inſignificant writer, ſuch as the Bramin, was at the bottom of this daring 


3 iniquity ; 
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iniquity : the Bramin was therefore ſent back to priſdn, and romaingy 
there ſeveral days, often urged to diſcover more; but ſtill perſiſting in his 
ſecond depoſition. / At length major. Lawrence finding that gentle me- 
thods produced. nothing, determined to try the effect of terror, and or- 
dered Poniapah, the linguiſt, to acquaint him that be muſt. prepare to 
die the next morning, unleſs he confeſſed the whole truth, and ſupport- 
ed it by proofs. The linguiſt returned and ſaid the priſoner had now 
confeſſed that he had been adviſed to go to the king and propoſe the 
ſcheme, of the letter by one Gopinrauze, a man who reſided in Tritch- 
anopoly, and formerly ſerved as an interpreter | to the Engliſh com- 
mandant of the garriſon. Gopinrauze was immediately examined; he 
ſaid he knew nothing of the affair, but appeared confounded and 
frightened, upon which Poniapah the linguiſt ſaid he was certainly 
guilty. Whilſt the examination of Gopinrauze was carried on in the 


camp, the Bramin confined. in the cityh. contrived to nd a meſſage 


to Mahomed Iſſouf, defiring to ſee him, having ſomething of im- 


portance to communicate. [Mahomed Iſſouf immediately | repaired to 
the priſon, taking the precaution to carry another perſon with him to be 
a witneſs of the converſation ; when the priſoner me the following de- 


claration. That ſerving in the commiſlary's department, under Peramrauze 
the principal agent and interpreter. to the Englith Commiſſary, he had ſe- 
veral times been ſent to Seringham to ſollicit the releaſe of his maſter's 
family, who had been taken priſoners when the conv coming from 
Tricatapolly was defeated. After ſeveral journies he pibcured their li- 
berty, and a little while afterwards Poniapah propoſed to him, as he was 
known in the enemy's camp, to carry a letter, and deliver it either to 
the king or ſome of his principal officers ; the Bramin anſwered that it 
was a dangerous buſineſs, for which he might be hanged ; to which the 
linguiſt replied, that he ſhould be able to ſave him by ſaying that he em- 
ployed him as a ſpy. The Bramin deſired time to conſider, and imme- 
diately went and conſulted his maſter Peramrauze, who adviſed him 
to comply with Poniapah's requeſt. Poniapah, however, apprehenſive 


of a diſcovery, told him that it was not proper to write the letter in 


che Engliſh camp, but directed the priſoner to write it hinilelf when 


arrived in the enemy's camp; which inſtruction he obeyed, The 


letter 
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apah to Seringham in order to hear ſome propoſals relating to the diſ- 
pute with the Nabob concerning Tritchgnopoly. The next day 
meſſengers from the regent came to major Lawrence, by whoſe orders 
Poniapah proceeded to Seringham ; the Bramin accompanied him, 
and was preſent during his whole converſation with the regent : who 
began by exclaiming againſt the Nabob for his breach. of faith, 
and aſked! what reaſons the Engliſh could have for ſupporti ng him 
in it. Poniapah anſwered, that he had aſſiſted them in defend- 
ing Fort St. David, when attacked by the French in 1748. Poniapah 
then aſked the regent what he had in his heart; who replied, that if the 
Engliſh would pay him all the expences he had incurred during the 
war, he would go away; or if they would give him the city, he would 
Pay their expences : or laſtly, if the-Nabob and his whole family would 
come and throw themſelves at his feet, beg for mercy, and own them- 

ſelves beggars, that would ſatisfy him. Why, faid he, do the Engliſh 
ſtay here and ſpend their money to no purpoſe ; my expence is no great- 
er than it would be if I remained in Myſore. Poniapah replied, that 
he knew the Englith would give up the city if their expences were re- 
imburſed; for that he had ſeen a letter to this purport,-written by the go- 


vernor of Madraſs, five or fix months ago. The regent ſaid he was 


ready to make the agreement, but that it muſt be kept a ſecret from the 
French, for he would not truſt them, knowing that they wanted the city 


for themſelves. Poniapah affured him, that the buſineſs might be concluded 
as ſoon as Mr. Palk arrived at Tanjore ; and in-anſwer to queſtions made 


by the regent, he told him, that the Engliſh got all their proviſions from 
Tondeman's country, that there were only: proviſions for two months in 
the city, and likewiſe revealed ſeveral other intereſting particulars of 


their condition. 


ceeded, he would give him a great reward in money, a number of vil- 
lages, and the command of a thouſand Bramins: for Poniapah himſelf 


was a Bramin. The conference then finiſhed, and Poniapab, at his return 
to camp, reported to the major ſuch part of it only as could not prejudice 


himſelf; he likewiſe ordered the Bramin to ſay nothing of what he 
2 2 5 had 


The regent aſſured him, that if the negociation ſuc- 
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. thence he was confined, under a guard of Sepoys, for : a defic ciency in 
ſome money which had been intruſted to him; but Peramrauze pro- 


miſing to be reſponſible for him Mahomed, cdu, after much ſolli- 
citation, releaſed him: as ſoon as 114 came out of b his confinement, his 


maſter ſent him to Poniapah, who told him, that ſo much time 
had been loſt by his journey to Tanjore, and his confinement after his 


return, that the regent Who had heard nothing of the buſineſs fince 


they went to Seringham together, muſt imagine, they had trifled with 
him; it was neceſſary therefore, he. faid, that the Bramin ſhould go to 


the regent without delay, The Bramin conſenting, Poniapab gave him 


inſtructions how to condut himſelf; in conſequence of which he ad- 
viſed the regent to write to Mr. Palk at Tanjore, defiring him to get 


permiſſion for Poniapah to come again to Seringham : he added that. if 
the regent could i in the mean time contrive to prevent the Engliſh from 
receiving proviſions, they muſt inevitably retire; that as the Nelgor Su- 
bahdar was the only perſon who knew how to conduct their convoys, 


it was neceſſary to get him killed, which might eaſily be effected, ſince 


he often went abroad with ſmall parties; but as a ſurer method to remove 


him, the regent ought to write a letter addreſſed to him, pretending that 
he had promiſed to betray the city. The regent wrote the letter with- 


out heſitation, and delivered it to the Bramin, who returning from Se- 
ringham, was taken up with the letter concealed in his cloaths, by ſome 


of the Engliſh troopers: they carried him a priſoner to the camp, but 


without diſcovering the letter; he was extricated out of this difficulty by 
Poniapah, who being ordered to examine him, reported that he had been 
to viſit ſome relations at Elimiſerum. As ſoon. as he was releaſed, he 


went to his maſter Peramrauze, and gave him ſome hints of the buſi- 


neſs he had been doing at Seringham. The next day he laid the let- 


ter on the ſteps by the river ſide, and as ſoon as he ſaw one of the Colle- 
ries take it up, went and 1 9 information to Captain Kilpatrick's ſer- 


1 
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7 Mahomed Iſſouf, on hearing this account, immediately went to Pe- 
ramrauze, and aſked him what he knew of the affair. The man threw 


himſelf at his feet, and implored his mercy ; but Mahomed kor im- BER 


mediately ſecured, him, and returning to the camp, related what thie 
Bra in ad declared, on which Poniapah was ſeized and impriſoned.” 4 

The Bramin repeated to the court of enquiry, without addition or de- 
5 viation all he had declared to Mahomed Iffouf : being aſked What 
induced him to accuſe Gopinrauze, he ſaid, that when major Lawrence 
had determined to put him to death, unleſs he diſcovered his accom- 
plices, Poniapah, Who was. ordered to acquaint him of this reſolution, 
adviſed him to "accuſe. ſomebody, and aſked him whether he had 


lately had any . converſation with Gopinrauze; he replied that he had | 


met him at the houſe of Peramrauze, on the evening after his return from 
Seringham, and that they had converſed together in private near a quatter 
of an hour, whilſt a number of Sepoy officers and other perſons were aſ- 
ſembled in the houſe, in order to ſee the experiments of à conjurer, 
who had been ſent for by his maſter, to diſcover in what man- 
ner the e money was loſt, for which he, the Bramin, had been confin- 
ed 00 bis return from Tanjore: u pon this Poniapah adviſed him to ac- 
"wk Gopinrauze, and to ſtick to that, that would do. Peramirauze, 
was likewiſe examined, and his evidence coinciding with the declaration 
of the Bramin, in all the points of which the Bramin had declared him 
.to have any knowledge, Poniapah was condemned, and ſome time af- 


ter blown off from the muzzle of a cannon, He confeſſed nothing; 


his antipathy to Mahomed Iflouf aroſe from his jealouſy of the influ- 
ence which this officer had obtained in the camp, by which his own im- 
portance was much diminiſhed. This complicated treachery ſhews to 
what dangers the affairs of Europeans in Indoſtan may be expoſed, by 


not having perſons « of their own nation ſufficiently verſed in the languages | 


of India, to ſerve inſtead of the natives as interpreters. 

The regent, in telling Poniapah that the maintenance of his army at 

Seringham had not diſtreſſed his finances, diſſembled the truth; for his 

expences had been ſo great, that he could hardly find money to pay his 

own troops, and had none to ſatisfy the demands of the Morattoes. 

* his Morari-row En, began to tire of che war, and deſirous of 
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2 ſome plauſible (pretext to break with him, demanded: tobe paid his 
— rears which by the achount he made out; amoutted to a. million>6f = 
rupees; but the regent having never refuled' to ſupply him wich rnoney 
whenever hie demanded it, thought he had already overpaid him. o This 
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oc chf ed ſome ſhatp altercations, and Morari row. as thie ſliarteſt way 
to bring the regent to his terms, took all his Morattoes from Seringham, 
and encamped with them on the 11th of May to the north of the 
. GY that he would not return before 3 Wits 
Ic 0101 Daneben .,ot00 97 lol Got bn: yoqt- wo 
The next day, the rath of May, a party of 120 Europeans, 2 
Diane and two field pieces, under the command of captain Caillaud, 


marched from the camp at four in the morning, intending to wait about 


two miles to the ſouth of the ſugar loaf rock, for a convoy of proviſi- 


ons which was ordered to advance out ot the woods. The poſt in which 


the party intended to halt, had formerly been one of theſreſtrvvits of 


water called tanks, which occur ſo frequently in the arid plains f this 
country, where that element is procured with ſo much difficulty! Theſe 


tanks are generally dug ſquare, the ſides of ſome being 500 feet long, 


and of others not more than 100; with the earth taken out is formed 


a mound, which encloſes the tank at the diſtance of forty feet from the 
margin of the water, The tank in which the party intended to take poſt 


Was, e age and neglect, choaked up, but the mound remained. 
Mahomed Iſſouf riding at ſome diſtance before the advanced guard, was 
ſurpriaed as he aſcended a little eminence by the neighing of his horſe, 


who was immediately anſwered by the neighing of ſeveral others; pro- 
ceeding, nevertheleſs, to reconnoitre, he diſcovered the French troopers 
poſted behind a bank on the other ſide of the eminence, who immedi- 


ately diſcharged their carbines at him, and then mounted. Captain Cal- 
laud, on hearing the firing, formed his party, and rode up to the ad- 


vanced guard, where he met Mahomed Iſſouf, who told him that the 
enemy were laying in wait to intercept the convoy, and that he believed 
a body of French troops had taken poſt in the tank where they them- 
ſelves intended to halt ; it was immediately determined to attack them. 

The day was juſt beginning to dawn; the troops were formed in one line, 
the A on the right, and the e on the left; and captain Cal- 


liaud 
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liaudceneltding thattheenemyiwould expect the attack gn front, ordeted 1754- 
| the-Sefioys, under the oonmand of Mahomed buf ta x heel and ag 
them on the right, whilſt he himſelf with the Europeans fell on the left flank. 
The onſet Mas vigorouſſy made by both, diviſions, almoſt in the ſame in- 
ſtaat j and ithe enemy iuding thetmſelves unexpectedly between two fires, 
abandoned the tank with precipitation the Engliſh immediately took poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, anda little while after; daylight enabled them to diſcover that 
the numbers of the enemy were 2 50 Europeans, with four field pieces, 
1000 Sepoys, and 4000 Myſore horſe, who now divided into two bo- 
dies, one on cach ſide of the tank, and began a ſmart cannonade, hich 
was anſwered by the Engliſſi field pieces. Major Lawrence was at this 
time ſo much indiſpoſed, that he had the day before been obliged to go into 
the city; and captain Polier commanded in his abſence, who no ſooner 
heard the firing than he marched to the relief of the party with the 
reſt af the army. The reſt of the enemy's army at the ſame time croſ- 
fed the Caveri, but the difference of the diſtance enabled the Engliſh to 
get to the tank ſome time beſore them: thoſe of the enemy who were 
engaged with captain Calliaud's party, fearful of placing themſelves be- 
tween: two fires, made no effort to intercept captain Polier's diviſion; 
but contented themſelves with cannonading them from the right and left 
as they advanced: a ſhot diſabled one of his field pieces, and on his ar- 
rival at the tank he found that one of thoſe with captain Calliaud had 
ſuffered the ſame misfortune ; ſome time was ſpent in fixing theſe guns 
on ſpare carriages, during which the enemy's main body came up; and 
being joined by the reſt of their troops, the whole now formed together 
within cannon ſhot to the right of the tank, their line extending a 
great way beyond it towards the city. Their numbers were 700 Euro- 

5 peans, fifty dragoons, 5000 Sepoys, and 10000 horſe, of which fortu- 
nately none were Morattoes. The Engliſh army conſiſted of no more 
than 360 men in battalion, x 500 Sepoys, and eleven troopers. How- 
ever, encouraged by their officers, the men ſhewed no diſmay at the ſu- 
periority of the enemy's force, and prepared with great alacrity to fight 
their way back to the camp. The Europeans defiled firſt out of the 
tank into the plain, marching onward in a eolumn, ready on the firſt ot- 
caſion to face about to the enemy on the right. The Sepoys then followed in 
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to be carried to the top of one of the city gates, and contemplating 
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a nie, which terminating in a right angle with - the tear of che baten 


2 of their artillery, which were ſeven field pieces, did 
near enough to de much execution with their ſb ;” but elf e, 
poys inbyinig into tie tear of the Engliſ Sepbys, fleck bety fhnattly, an 
killed and wounded many of them; as well as ſome of the / delphi 
atnongſt whom captain Polier received a wound. / However; ' the En glich 
troops proceeded without making a halt, until they took poſſeffion of wig? 
thertank; ſituated about a mile from that whicly they badquitted,” Fuſt 40 
they had got into this poſt, captain Pelier received a fecend wound, Which 
diſabling him from farther ſervice, he gave up the command to captain 
Calliaud. The enemy now ſeemed determined to let the Engliſh eſcape 
no farther ; and threatened a general aſſault on tlie tank, for their Se- 
poys and cavalry drew up on three fides of it, whilſt the French me- 
ill, ordered himſelf 


from thence the diſpoſitions of both armies, trembled for the fate of 


his own; but it happened otherwiſe. The three Engliſh field pieces 


were bras ſix pounders, and capable of diſcharging a great quanti- 
ty of grape ſhot, and the artillery men, with their uſual dexterity and 
calmneſs, fired them with ſuch vivacity and good aim as the Fremch bats 
talion advanced, that in a few minutes they ſtruck down near a hundred 
men, which execution ſtaggering the reſt, their line. halted, irreſolute 
whether to proceed or retreat: captain Calliaud ſeized this inſtant, and 
fallying with all the Europeans, gave them a diſcharge of muſketry 0 
well levelled, that it immediately flung them into diſorder, and break- 
ing their ranks they ran away in great confuſion : their officers endea- 
voured to rally them, but in vain, for they would not ſtop before they 


were out of the reach of cannon ſhot, and then could not be prevailed 


npon to return to the attack, The Sepoys and Myſore cavalry, n had 
been hitherto kept at bay by the Engliſh Sepoys, ſeeing their Euro- 
pean allies retreating, immediately deſiſted from the engagement, and 
the whole retreated together by Weycondah to the "Iſland. > The 
Engliſh contented with their ſucceſs, Which was indeed greater than 


could have been expected, did not purſue, but continued, their march 
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voy, wh hich, ” ed: into the 9 receiving . ee of the 
enemy's retreat, ſet out again, and arrived the ſame night at the camp. 
which; was in ſuch; want of proyiſions, that if the enemy had only taken. 
the reſolution. of encamping near the ground where they had fought, the. 
Engliſh army would Ne been ee to march away the next day to 
Tanjore. — 455 525 
The enemy refledting with 0 oxation upon their een thought 
it. neceſſary; to perform ſome exploit which might re-eſtabliſh their re- 
tion :; but not having the heart to attack the Engliſh in their camp, 
they determined to wreck their vengeance on the Polygar Tondeman, 
whoſe attachment to the Engliſh had alone enabled them to ſtand their 
ground at Tritchanopoly, ſo long after they could get no more proviſi- 
ons from, the Tanjore country. Accordingly the ſecond night after the 
engagement, M. Maiſſin with all his Europeans, 3000 Sepoys, and 
2000 horſe, marched into the Polygar's country, with an intention to 
commit every kind of ravage; but the inhabitants alarmed, removed 
their effects, and drove their cattle into the thickeſt parts of their woods, 
where it was impoſſible to follow them, and the enemy found nothing 
but empty villages to burn, except at Killanore, where after diſperſing 
the Engliſh Sepoys ſtationed there, they took three or four hundred bags 
of rice, and an iron gun. Vexed that they had with much fatigue been 
able to do very little miſchief i in this country, they reſolved to fall on 
the dominions of the king of Tanjore, and plundering as they went, 
appeared before Kelly Cottah, which ſurrendered on the ſecond day. 
Major Lawrence not doubting but that the war thus unexpectedly 
carried into his country would convince the king of the neceflity of 
acting again in conjunction with the Engliſh, determined to avail him- 
ſelf of the firſt impreſſion which theſe hoſtilities might make upon 
his mind, and prepared to march away to Tanjore. The guards at Elimi- 
ſerum and the other out- poſts were drawn off: 100 of the battalion 
were ſent into the city to augment the garriſon to 400 Europeans, and 
the 
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| 1754 the reſt of the army ſet out the 234, at two. in the morning, provocds | 


n Tondemian's woods; TT A 
Orders at the fame tote wem Ent, direftitg hearing: which 


was waiting at Devi Cotah to march and join, the army at. Tanjore, 
The party which had been ſent under the command of lieutenant Frazer 
to raiſe the fiege of Palam Cotah, returned in the month of January, to 
Devi Cotah, from whence another was ſent in the month of Fehtuaty 
to make an incurſion into the diſtricts of Chilambrum, where the French 
had juſt collected a very large Harveſt of rice: this detachment egnſiſt- 
ed of thirty Europeans, and 200 Sepoys, commanded by a volunteer of 
no experience They deſtroyed: and ſet fire to a great quantity of grain 
which, they found piled up inc;ſtarks in the fields; but hearing that 
the enemy's; principal: magazine was at Manarcoile, a, pagoda, twelve 
miles ſouthweſt from; Chilambrum, they marched againſt the: place, 
and ſummoned the French ferjeant who commanded in it,” The map 
perceiving that they had no battcring cannon, anſwered! their ſummons 
by a defiance; The Engliſh officer believing; nevertheleſs, that he Rand 
by the fire of his muſſcetry alone oblige the garriſon, ta ſurrender, re- 
mained before the place, making ſome very: aukward and inſufficient dif- 
poſitions to reduce it. The F rench garriſon at Chilambrum appriged of 
this by the ſerjeant, marched and came upon them by ſurprize, and 
the ſerjeant ſallying at the ſame time with 100 Sepoys, the party was 
entirely routed, and the officer, with nine of his Europeans, were made 
priſoners. The detachment, under the command of capt in Pigou, ar- 
riving ſoon after this at Devi Cotah, deterred the enemy for ſome 
time from committing any hoſtilities in this part of the country; but 
finding at length that theſe troops, whilſt waiting for orders, to march 
to Tritchanopoly, did not venture to make any incurfions into their ter- 
ritories, Mr. Dupleix reaſſumed his intentions of reducing Palam Cotah ; 
and in the end of April a party conſiſting of eight hundred Sepoys and 
ſeventy Europeans, with three. pieces of battering cannon; and {ame 
field pieces, appeared before the place; the goyernor immediately 
applied for aſſiſtance to the company's- agent at Devi Cotah: ſome 
time was loſt in debating whether the troops intended for the reinforce- 


ment of the army at cs Land * to be expoſed on this ſervice: 


but 
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but at length exact intelligence being received of the enemy's numbers, 1754 
it was concluded that they could run no great riſque in attacking them; 9 


and they marched, accompanied by five hundred Sepoys. Early the 
xt morning they arrived within four miles of Palam Cotah; when 


non, blew up and threw into ponds and wells all their ammunition, 
and marched away towards Chilambrum. Five hundred Sepoys were 
detached with orders to harraſs them until the main body ſhould come 
up; but they had ſo much the ſtart, and continued their march with 
ſuch precipitation, that the purſuit was vain. Two days after a report 
prevailed. that the Morattoes who had and the kingdom of Tan- 
jore, intended to intercept the Engliſh troops in their return to Devi 
Cotah; to prevent which they immediately quitted Palam Cotah. The 
French at Chilambrum hearing of their departure, marched out in 

hopes of gaining ſome advantage over them in the retreat; and their 
advanced guard of Sepoys came up beſore the firſt diviſion had croſſed 


the Coleroon; enſign Richard Smith, with the rear guard of three 


hundred Sepoys, was ordered to make head againſt them, and kept 


them at a diſtance until the reſt had gained the other bank; but as 


ſoon. as he began to retreat with the rear guard, the enemy, now aug- 
mented to the number of one thouſand Sepoys, preſſed hard upon him, 
and the freſhes of the Coleroon happening to deſcend at this time, the 
river was riſen ſo much ſince the firſt diviſion began to croſs, that it was 
now ſcarcely fordable : the rear, however, having no other reſource, 
determined to croſs it at all events, and were all the while expoſed to 
the enemy's fire from the thickets which covered the bank, by which 
twenty men were wounded, and ſome of the ſhorteſt ſize were drown- 


ed in the ſtream. A few days after his return to Devi Cotah captain 


Pi gou received orders from major Lawrence to proceed to Tanj jore. 
The major purſuing his march through the woods, was miet the 
day aſter his departure from Tritchanopoly by the Polygar Tondeman, 
whom he received with the reſpect due to his fidelity and attachment to 
the Engliſh cauſe. The ſame day likewiſe came an expreſs from the 
king of Tanjore, fraught with compliments for the reſolution which the 
meh had taken to come to his, aſſiſtance, and preſſing him to n 
Aa a his 


enemy diſcoveritig them immediately ſpiked up their heavy can- 
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1754. his march. Indeed what had juſt happened in his country rendered 
me major's approach every day more and more welcome.” Frem Kelty 
Cotah the enemy went to Coiladdy, which having taken on the 24th, 
they immediately cut through the great bank, which prev g 
waters of the Caveri from running into the channel of the eee. 
may be called the bulwark of the fertility of the Tanjore country. 
This, therefore, was the greateſt miſchief they could do tb Mit 
nation, and ſtruck them with ſo mach conſternation, that the king 
| thinking it neceſſary to ſhew ſome appearance of vigour, ordered his 
uncle Gauderow to march with 1500 horſe to Tricatapoly, and panith 
the enemy; but this unwary general was farprized the next day by 
an enemy he did not expect. The Nabob, during the courſe of 
the war, had made ſeveral propoſals to induce Morari-row to return to 
his on country, but the exorbitance of the demands on one ſide, and 
the diſtreſs for money on the other, had hitherto been inſurmount- 
able obſtacles to the concluſion of the treaty. The ſame cauſes having 
now. ſepatated the Morattoes from the Myſoreans; the Nabob entertaim- 
ed hopes that he ſhould get rid of this dangerous enemy without expence. 
But Morari-row lay at Pitchandah, brooding ſchemes, and determinet 
not to depart before he had got a certain ſum of money from one or 
other of the contending parties, and perhaps from both. The march 
of Gauderow to Tricatapoly, inſtantly: ſuggeſted to him that's ſevert 
blow ſtruck upon theſe troops by the Morrattoes would infallibly induce 
the king of Tanjore, already terrified by the incurſions of the French 
and Myſoreans, to furniſh the money neceſſary to purchaſe his retreat; 
if diſappointed in this expectation, he at leaſt would have the farisfai. 
on of taking vengeance for the ſevere blow. which the Morattoes had 
ſaſtained from Monack-jee in the beginning of the year. Animated by 
this double motive of intereſt and revenge, he croſſed the tworrivers in 
the night with 3000 of his beſt troops, who fell at day- break upon 
Gauderow's party ſo furiouſly that only 300 with their general eſcaped; 
the reſt, were all either killed or taken priſoners. Two days after this 
defeat, the Engliſh arrived at Tanjore, where they were Joined by 
the detachment from Devi Cotah, of 150 Europeans, and g wn 5 10 


under the command of captain . * Lawrence being at this 


time 
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time much indiſpoſed, deputed captain Calliautl to act in conjunction 1754. 
"ith e Falte <onderonces wih che en. meaſures 


neceſlary to be taken. 99 att HEAR 
They found Frag rar the poi ene ane en the 
king of his imprudence in withdrawing his aſliſtance from the Engliſh; 
as well as in diſplacing his general Monack-jee, they had not weaned 
him from his affection to-Succojee, whoſe counſels had brought ſuch 
diſtreſs; upon himſelf and his country. Seeking, as irreſolute minds 
generally, do, to reconcile incompatabilities he wanted to employ the 
general without removing his mortal enemy the miniſter. However, 
finding that the diſmiſſion of Succojee was the only condition on 
which the Engliſh would accept of his alliance, and hearing at the 
ſame time that they daily expected confiderable reinforcements, ſuch as 
might enable them to carry on the war without him, he at length con- 
ſented: to baniſh Succojee from his preſence and councils, and not only 
_ reinſtated Monack-jee in the command of the army, but Hkewiſe ap- 
pointed him prime miniſter. Mr. Palk and captain Calliaud, to fe- 
cure the king from à relapſe, inſiſted that the diſgraced er 
| ſhould immediately quit the kingdom, and he departed with his family, 
giving out that he was going to viſit ſome famous pagoda at a great 
diſtance, the uſual pretext of fuch great men of the Indian religion, 
who think it neceffary to retreat from danger, or are obliged to retire 
from power. This change, fo eſſential to the intereſts of the Nabob 
and the Eaſt-India company, was effected within ſeven days after the 
arrival of the army at Tanjore, and Monack-jee received his com- 
miſſions from the king in ceremony on the 7th of June, and imme- 
diately began to levy new troops to repair the lofs which the Tan- 
jorine army had lately ſuſtained; but as it required ſome time to collect 
the recruits, Major Lawrence requeſted the prefidency to haſten the 
junction of Maphuze Khan, and of the reinforcements which were 
arrived at: Madraſs from Bombay and Europe; fo that the WR miltit 
march from Tanjore to Fritchanopoly in one body. BF SET: 
| Accordingly a detachment. of 400 men in battalion, hare Puropeats 
and half Topaſſes, together with 500 Sepoys, marched to join Maphiize 
Khan at Conjevaram, and from thence to proceed with him to Tanjore. 
Aa a 2 This 
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r= incapable of employing them to any good purpo 


would furniſh him with money, provided he would march immediately 


Dupleix, well acquainted with his character, confounded this reſolution; 


ment of his WAN perſuaded him to follow them, and attack the 


Tur Wan or Cofortinbrr) Bos V. 
This man, as fond of being at tie head 6f u bod y bf tiobps #3 le Was 
urpoſe, ſhetved Do incfift- 
tion to quit the country about Arcot, giving for a reaſon'thidt Abdul 
wahab Khan lad failed to advance the money neceffary to ſitlsfy Tits 
troops. Under this pretext he moved up and down the country, Ley 
ing contributions from ſuch forts and polygars as were not ſtrong etibti 2h 
to reſiſt him. At length receiving aſſurances from the preſidency that they 


to the ſouthward, he ſet up his ſtandard at Conjevaram in the month of 
May; and aſſured them that he would proceed without delay; but Mr. 


by ordering the garriſon of Gingee, with ſome other troops, to take 
the field. This body although much inferior to Maphuze Khan's force, 
frightened him ſo much that he declared he could not proceed unleſs he 
was joined by a detachment” of 'Eutopeans : in the mean time the 
enemy, encouraged by his imbecillity, advanced from Gingee, and took 
the fort of Outramaloor, which lays about 20 miles nearly weſt from 
Sadrafs, and fluſhed by this ſucceſs they proceeded to another fort {tiff 

nearer to Conjevaram: but enſign Pichard, who had no joined Maphuze | 
Khan with a platoon of Europeans, prevailed upon him to march againſt 
the enemy, who on their approach retreated to Outramaloor; enſign Pi- 
chard finding Maphuze Khan not a little elated with this acknowled; 4 


fort, which being in'a ruinous condition, a general aſſault was given," which 
ſucceeded, and the enemy ran away in a panick to Gingee, where they 
ſhut themſelves up. This ſuccels, nevertheleſs, did not induce Maphuze 
Khan to proceed as he had promiſed to Tritchanopoly ; ; but he returned 
to Conjevaram with a reſolution not to quit it again until he had receiv 
the money he had fo often demanded. The preſidency finding he was 

not to be influenced by any other motive, paid him 50,000 rupees, and 
agreed to pay as much more after he had croſſed the Coleroon ; $ 
this and the junction of the large detachment ſent to accompany kim. 


left him without any farther pretences for delay, and he n his 
march from en, in the nt r r 1 | 
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Meg. returning, after the victory he had gained over Gauderow.. 1754; 


to, his camp on the other fide of the Coleroon, purſued, the reſt of his 
ſcheme, writing, to. the Nabob, who was then juſt arrived at Tanjore; 
that if he would give him ſecuriry for the payment of 300,009 rupees, 
he ould return to his on country, and never more be an enemy either 
to him, the Engliſh, or the Tanjorines. The Nabob having no money, 
applied as the Morattoe had forſeen, to the king of Tanjore, who, aſter 
many meetings conſented to furniſh. it, and the articles were dran up 
and ſigned, ſtipulating that 50,000. rupees ſhould: be paid as ſoon as the 
Morattoes arrived at Volcondah, 100, oo more when they came to the 
paſs of the weſtern. mountains, and the remaining 1 50,000 when 
they arrived in their own country. Whilſt this tranſaction was car- 
rying on at Tanjore, Morati-row acquainted the regent of Myſore that 
he, was in treaty with the Nabob, but offered if the Myſorean would 
pay him the arrears he had ſo often demanded to return to his aſſiſt- 
ance: the regent ſent him what money he could ſpare; about 50,000 
rupees, which the Morattoe no ſooner received than he marched away 
with all his troops to Volcondah, and in the beginning of July left the 
proyince and went to his own country, which lays about 100 miles 
north-eaſt from Arcot. Here Morari-row, after he ſurrendered Tritch- 
| angpoly. to Nizam-al-muluck in 174.1, was permitted to erect a prin- 
. cipality, -dependant indeed on the Soubah of the decan, but independant 
of his own nation; as all new ſtates are conducted with more vigour 


and attention than ſuch as have been long eſtabliſhed, he ſoon made 


himſelf admired and reſpected by his neighbours, enliſting none of his. 
countrymen, but ſuch as were of approved valour, and treating them 
ſo well, that they never entertained any thoughts of quitting him: on 
the contrary. the whole army ſeemed as one family ; the ſpirit of exploit 


which he contrived to keep. up amongſt them by equitable partitions of 


plunder, rendered them fond of their fatigues, and they never complain- 
ed but when they had nothing to do. The choice he made of his of- 
ficers ſtill more diſcoyered his capacity; for there was not a command - 
er of 100 horſe who was not fit to command the whole; notwithſtand- 
ing which every one Was contented in his particular ſtation, and they 


all lived. in perfect harmony with each other, and in perfect obedience 
ta, 


2 
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to their general. So that this body of troops were, without excepti 
tte beſt ſoldiers of native Indians at this time in Iodaſtan. Beides the 
qualities common to the reſt of the Morattoe nation, ſuch. as aQtivity, 


ſtratagem, great dexterity in the management of their horſes and ſa- 
bres, they had by their conflicts againſt Europeans ſurmountedl im a great 
degree the terror of fire arms, although oppoſed to them with the 
ſteadieſt diſcipline; and what is more extraordinary, were even capable 
of ſtanding. againſt the vivacity of a cannonade from field pieces: al - 
though this terrible annoyance, never made uſe of in India befote the 
war we are commemorating, continued to ſtrike all other Indian 
troops with as much terror as their eder a mene _— 
was firſt employed againſt them. 

Immediately after the departure. of. the Engliſh: _—_ the mots i 
of Tritchanopoly received two or three convoys from the woods, upon 
which the enemy crofled the Caveri, and encamped on the plain, 
firſt at Chuckley-apollam, and aſterwards to the ſauth of the city, 
changing their camp ſeveral times, between Elimiſerum and the five 
rocks: their patroles conſtantly traverſing this line rendered it im- 
poſſible for the Sepoys at Kellinore to paſs. with any more pro- 
viſions, and the garriſon were obliged: to live on their flock, which 


with ſparing management might laſt for three months. More than 


one had already elapſed before the treaty with the Morattoes was con- 
cluded at Tanjore ; after which major Lawrence, anxious to re 
preſſed Monack-jee to march. Few of the generals of India have any 
notion of the value of time in military operations, and Monack-jee- either 
pretended or found ſuch difficulties in recruiting his cavalry, that he de- 
clared he could not be ready before the end of July. Weatied with 


theſe delays, and hoping that ſuch a mark of his impatience would 


excite the Tanjorines to follow him, major Lawrence, accompanied 
by the Nabob, marched away with the Engliſh troops from Tanjore 
on the 22d, and encamped at Atchempettah, a town. in the woods be- 
longing to the Colleries, about twelve miles weſt from Tanjore : five 
days after Monack-jee ſet up his ſtandard and joined him with the 
Tanjorine army ; but he now declared that his troops would be greatly 
diffatisfied if they proceeded any farther before Maphuze Khan with 

the 
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the reinſbreernent that accompanied Him came up. The Nabob like- 1754. 
wiſe preſſing major Lawrence to wait for thoſe troops, he much againſt —— 


his wilt conſented, but obliged Monack-jee to collect a quantity of pro- 
viſions ſufficient to replace what ſhould be confumed by the Engliſh 
troops in the field and in 3 1 the worn occaſioned 

by this reſolution; 00 
At this time a revolution, ketle Qet! by any one in India, hap- 
pened in the government of Pondi The directors of the Engliſh 
Eaſt India company had in — year, made repreſentations to 
the miniſtry of Great Britain, on the hoſtilities in which they were in- 
volved on the coaſt of Coromandel, and ſollicited the ſupport of the 
government either to terminate or carry on a war, which their own re- 
ſdurces were little able to continue againſt the French company, ſtrongly 
ſupported by the adminiſtration of France. The Britiſh miniſtry ſoon 
conceived the neoeſſity of interfering vigorouſly, to ſtop the ambitious 
projects of Mr. Dupleix, and began a negociation with the French mi- 
niſtry on the ſubject. Mr. Duvelaer, a director of the French company, 
together with his brother the count de Lude, who had both of them 
reſided for many years in the Eaſt Indies, were deputed from Paris, to 
treat with the miniſtry in London, and had frequent conferences with 
the ear} of Holdernefle, at that time one of his majeſty's principal ſecre- 
taries of Nate, who by much application and Frequent enquiries from all 
perſons capable of giving true information, had gained an extenſive 
knowlege of the ſubject; however intricate and little underſtood, This 
miniſter finding that the French endeavoured as uſual, to gain time 
under the pretence of negotiating, prevailed on the king, to order a 
ſyuidron of men of war to be equipped, on board of which a regiment 
was to be embarked for the Eaſt Indies. This vigorous reſolution 
convinced the French adminiſtration, that a perſeverance in their 
ſchemes of making conqueſts, and obtaining dominions in Indoſtan, 
would Toon invetve the two nations in a general war: for which France 
was in no wiſe prepiredd; and they conſented that the diſputes of the 
two companies ſhould be adjuſted by commiſſaries in India, on a foot- 
ing of equality; without any regard to the advantages which either the 
one or en other might be in Poffefſion of, at the time when me treaty 
2 __ © ſhould 
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ſhould be concluded. It now remained only to chooſe ſuch oommiſſa- 
ries, as would implicitly fulfil theſe intentions, and the French them 
ſelves, were fo fully convinced that Mr. Dupleix, was not a man fit 
to be truſted with. Aa. commithon, which - contradicted ſo ſtrongly 
every part of his conduct ſince the beginning of the war of Coro 
mandel, that they foreſaw the Engliſh miniſtry would ſuſpect the 


good faith of every pacific profeſſion they had lately made, if they 


ſhould offer to nominate Mr. Dupleix a commiſſary to adjuſt the terms 
of peace. Having therefore no alternative, they of their own accord, 
and without any application from - the Engliſh miniſtry, took the reſo- 
lution of removing him from the government of Pondicherry ; and ap- 


pointed Mr. Godeheu a director of the French company, their commiſ- 


ſary to negociate the peace, and at the ſame time commander general, 
with abſolute authority over all their ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies. The 
Engliſh company empowered Mr. Saunders, and ſome other a 1 
the council of Mad raſs to treat with Mr. Godeheu. 

On the iſt of Auguſt, Mr. Dupleix received * . of the fads. 


tions, and the next day, a ſhip anchored at -Pondicherry with Mr. 


Godeheu on board. He landed immediately, proclaimed his commiſ- 
ſion, and took upon him the adminiſtration of the government; which 
Mr. Dupleix reſigned to him with the ſame affectation of compoſure and 
ſerenity, that he had always ſhewn on every other diſappointment or re- 
verſe of fortune. By this reaſonable conduct, he preſerved himſelf from 
an ignominy which was ready to be exerciſed upon him, in caſe he had 
proved refractory, for Mr. Godeheu was furniſhed with one of thoſe 
orders figned by the king, which ſuperſedes all forms of the French laws 
and juriſprudence, by declaring the perſon againſt whom it is directed a 
criminal of ſtate, . and renders. all other perſons guilty of high treaſon, 
who refuſe to aſſiſt in carrying the mandate into execution. His ſucceſſor 
Mr. Godeheu not having occaſion to make uſe of this extremity of his 
power, treated him with much reſpect, and even permitted him to con- 
tinue the exhibition of thoſe marks of Mooriſh dignity, which both Mur- 
Zafa-jing, and Salabad-jing, had permitted him to diſplay, when 
they appointed him Nabob of the Carnatic. Theſe were of: various 
flags and enſigns, various inſtruments of military muſic, particular orna- 
ments 
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ments for his palankeen, a Mooriſh: dreſs diſtinguiſhed hkewiſe with 17 54: 
ornaments peculiar to the Nabobſhip; and in this equipage, he went 
with great ſolemnity to dine with Mr. Godeheu on the feaſt of St. Louis. 
Mr. Godeheu immediately on his arrival acquainted Mr. Saunders of 
the intentions for which he was ſent to India; and as a proof of his 
earneſtneſs to accompliſh them, ſent back to Madraſs the company of 
Swiſs ſoldiers which Mr. Dupleix had made priſoners as they were going 
in Maſſoolas from Madraſs to fort St. David in the beginning of the 
preceding year. The two governors entered into a ee eee and 
both ſeemed deſirous of agreeing to a ſuſpenſion of arms, but until it 
ſhould be concluded they ſeemed attentive to loſe no a es which 
might be gained in the field, | 
The orders ſent to haſten Maphuze Khan FR him 5 many 1 un- 
neceſſary delays juſt arrived at fort St. David, with no-inclination to pro- 
ceed any farther. This indeed now ſcarcely depended on his own 
choice, for his troops, grown refractory from their conviction of his in- 
capacity, refuſed to march before they received more money; not- 
withſtanding the prefidency had paid 590,000 rupees when they ſet out, 
and the remaining go, ooo was not due before they croſſed the Cole- 
roon; but major Lawrence having no expectation of eſſential ſer- | 
vice from ſuch troops with ſuch a commander, thought it unneceſſary 1 
to waſte either more time or money to-procure: their aſſiſtance, and or- 
dered the detachment of Europeans to leave them behind. On the 14th | 
of Auguſt the detachment arrived at Atchempettah, and the next day 
the whole army was reviewed in preſence of the Nabob and Monack-jee. ; | 
The Engliſh troops conſiſted of 1200 men in battalion, part of them To- i 
paſſes, with 3000 Sepoys, and 14 field pieces: the Tanjorines were 2 500 
cavalry, and 3000 infantry, moſtly armed with mufkets, and they had with 
them ſome pieces of \ cannon : the Nabob had only his guard of fift / 1 
hotfe. On the 16th the army marched and encamped at Natal pettah, 1 
a village in the woods, fix miles to the eaſt of Elimiſerum, and pro- = 
ceeding the next day, entered the plain about a mile to the ſouth-eaſt l 
of this place, intending to paſs between the ſugar loaf and the French 1 
rocks. The enemy, informed by ſcouts of their approach, marched 


_ their camp at * five rocks to oppole their paſſage. 
. | B b b A 
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A deep watercourſe, ſupplied from the Caveri to the eaſtward of 
Chuckleya-pollam, interſects the plain nearly at an equal diſtance between 
the French rock and Elimiſerum, and ſtrikes to the ſouth of the ſugar 
loaf rock; a large bank ran along that fide of the watercourſe which 
was neareſt to the enemy, who by taking poſſeſſion of this bank might 
have obliged major Lawrence either to have altered the courſe of his 


march, or to have engaged them under a very great diſadvantage : 


but their commander, Mr. Maiſſin, for reaſons not publickly avow- 
ed, neglected to avail himſelf of this advantage. The Engliſh army 


advancing cloſe by Elimiſerum in a direct line from thence to the 


city, perceived and were ſurprized at this neglect; and major Lawrence 
immediately ordered the advanced guard, conſiſting of 400 Sepoys, and 
100 Europeans with two field pieces, to proceed briſkly and ſecure that 
part of the bank and watercourſe. over which he intended to march. 
As they approached the enemy cannonaded them, but did nothing more; 
and the whole army ſoon after croſſed the bank without interrupti- 
on; after which they halted and formed in two lines, extending ob- 
liquely between the ſugar loaf and the French rocks from the water- 
courſe towards the city. The firſt line was compoſed entirely of the Engliſh 
troops; the batralion with the field pieces in the center, and the Sepoys 


on each wing: in the ſecond line was the baggage, accompanied by the 


Tanjorine cavalry and Peans, with the rear guard of 100 Europeans, 
and 400 Sepoys: in this order they waited for the enemy, who were 


drawn up in a line parallel to them, at about the diſtance of a mile: their 


battalion having been reinforced the night before with 200 men, con- 
ſiſted of 9oo Europeans, and 400 Topaſſes, who with their Sepoys 
were on the right near the ſugar loaf rock: the Myſore cavalry, about 
10000; extended fo far to the left, that many of them were drawn up 
to the weſtward of the city; as their line approached the French advan- 
ced three field pieces, which cannonaded the left of the Engliſh line, 
but were ſoon ſilenced by a ſuperior fire: however, the enemy continued 
to advance until they came within cannon ſhot, when they were fired 
upon from ten pieces of cannon, which they anſwered with eight. 
The Engliſh fire was much hotter and better directed than the enemy's, 


and! in a few rounds ſtruck down POE than fifty of the French batta- 


lion; 
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lion; upon which the whole went | ſuddenly to the right about, and 
marched away towards their camp at the five rocks, in the ſame order 
as they had advanced; major Lawrence preparing to follow them received 
intelligence that his convoy was expoſed to a danger which demanded 
his whole attention; the rear guard by ſome miſtake quitted their ſtation 
during the cannonade, and formed upon the right of the firſt line, and 
- Monack-jee likewiſe quitted the convoy, and drew up the Tanjorine 
cavalry in a ſeparate body at a diſtance, in order to prevent the Myſo- 
reans from falling upon the right flank of the army and baggage. Hi- 
dernaig, the beſt officer of the Myſoreans, happened to be in this part of 
the plain, and ſeeing the baggage left without protection, ordered ſome 
of his troops to amuſe the Tanjorines in front, whilſt he himſelf with 
another body galloped round the French rock, and fell upon the rear 
of the convoy, amongſt which they created no ſmall confuſion, and 
ſeized thirty-five carts, ſome of them laden with arms and ammunition, 
and others with baggage belonging to the Engliſh officers. Major 
Lawrence, as ſoon as he diſcovered the miſtakes which had given riſe 
to this diſorder, directed the rear guard to march back to their ſtation; 
but before they arrived the enemy were gone off with their booty to- 


wWoards Chuckleya-pollam: A party of 500 Topaſſes and Sepoys, with 


two guns, had croſſed the Caveri, and were advancing at this time from 
Seringham to take poſſeſſion of the French rock, which being perceived 
by captain Kilpatrick, he ſallied with a part of his garriſon, and cannon- 
aded them fo briſkly that they retreated in great confuſion to the iſland. 
Some time was ſpent in reaſſembling the ſcattered bullocks and coolies; 


after which the army continued their march, and encamped near the 


walls to the ſouth of the city. Eight Europeans were killed by the 
cannonade, and. amongſt them captain Pigou, an officer of promiſing 
hopes, whoſe death was much lamented; near 100 of the French ba- 
- talion were killed and wounded; but the irreſolution and faintneſs of 
their behaviour this day was not imputed ſo much to want of, courage, 
- as to orders, which it was ſuppoſed their commander Mr. Main had 
received, to avoid a general engagement. 

The ſtock of proviſions brought with the army were © pe 3 in 
; the city for the uſe - of the garriſon, and major Lawrence. determined to 
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conſiſting of three of 60, 50, and 20 guns, with a ſloop, as 
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get ſupplies for his camp as uſual from Tanjore and Tondeman's coun- 


try: but as it was neceſſary to drive the enemy from the plain before this 
could be effected with facility, he moved on the 20th of Auguſt to the 


Facquire's tope, hoping to provoke them to fight, This motion pro- 


duced a different but a better effect, for at noon they ſet fire to their 
camp, and retreated to Moota Chellinoor, oppoſite to the head of the 


iſland. In the evening Monack-jee, with the Tanjorines, inveſted Eli- 
miſerum, where the enemy had a guard of 150, Sepoys, and thirteen 


Europeans, with one piece of cannon. Theſe after very little reſiſtance 
ſutrrendered on the 22d; and a gartiſon of 200 TS Sepeys, with a 
few artillery men, were left to ſecure it. 

Major Lawrence finding that the enemy S inclination to quit 
- Moota Chellinoor, marched from the Facquire's tope on the iſt of Sep- 


tember, and encamped nearer to them, to the north-weſt of Warriore 
pagodlas. They had made an inundation on each flank of their camp; 
the Caveri was in their rear; and they had flung up works and mount- 
-ed cannon to defend their front, which was aeceſſible only by one 
toad leading through rice fields covered with water. Notwithſtanding the 
advantages of this ſituation, they had not courage to continue in it; 
but ſuſpecting that the Engliſſi intended to attack them, they croſſed the 
Aver in the night, and retreated to Seringham. T he Engliſh took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the poſt they had abandoned, and finding that they had done 
- much miſchief to the watercourſes which from this place ſupply the ditches 
and reſervoirs of Tritchanopoly, they employed ſome days in repairing 
them; after which major Lawrence, in compliance with a promiſe he had 
made to the king of Tanjore, detached Monack-jee with the Tanjorine 
troops, accompanied by a party of 220 Europeans, 600 Sepoys, and two 
field pieces, under the command of captain Joſeph Smith, to Coiladdy, in 


order to protect the coolies employed there in repairing the great bank 
which the enemy had ruined in the month of May. The rainy ſea- 


ſon being now ſet in, the reſt of the Engliſh battalion and Sepoys 
went into cantonments in Warriore pagodas, on the 1 3th. of 89 1 


tember. 
At this time a 8 under the command of admiral Watſon, 


alſo 
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alſo ſeveral of the company's ſhips, arrived on the coaſt, having on 1754+ 
'board-the 49th, regiment of 700 men, under the command of - colonel | — 
Adlercron, with 40 of the king's artillery men, and 200 reeruits 
for the company's troops. The French likewiſe had received during 
this ſeaſon, 1200 men, of which number 600 were a body of huſſars, 
under the command of Fitſcher, a partizan of ſome reputation; but the 
reſt were only raw recruits: ſo that both ſides now were able to bring 
into the field an equal force of about 2000 Europeans; but the Engliſh 
troops were in quality ſo much ſuperior to the French, that if this long 
and obſtinately conteſted war had now reſted on the deciſion of the ſword, 
there is no doubt but that the French would ſoon have been reduced to aſk 
for peace on much leſs àdvantageous terms than the preſidency of Madraſs 
were obliged to aecede to, in obedience to the orders they now received 
from Europe. Mr. Godeheu himſelf was ſenſible of this diſparity, and 
dreading at the ſame time the advantages which the Engliſh might de- 
-rive from their ſquadron, he ſhewed a moderation in his propoſals ſufti- 
cient to induce Mr. Saunders to agree to a en of arms, Ws 
the terms of the treaty were adjuſted. 
The allies on both ſides were included in this ſuſpenſion, which. was 
_ + proclaimed at Madraſs, Pondicherry, Tritchanopoly, and in all, other 
places on the coaſt of Coromandel, where the Engliſh and French had 
troops, on the 11th of October; from this day it was to continue un- 
til the 11th of January. As ſoon as it was proclaimed major Lawrence, 
who now received a commiſſion appointing him to the rank of lieute- 
- nant- colonel in the -king's ſervice, quitted Tritchanopoly and came to 
Madraſs, where he was preſented by the preſident, in the name of the 
company, with a ſword enriched with diamonds, as a token of their ac- 
knowledgment of his military ſervices. Theſe diſtinctions, however, 
did not countervail his ſenſe of the neglect which had been ſhewn 
him, by ſending colonel Adlercron, an officer of es rank, to 
command the Engliſh troops in India. 
I) be two armies at Tritchanopoly, whilſt remaining in expectation of 
the ſuſpenſion of arms, had attempted nothing deciſive againſt each 
other ſince the French retreated to the iſland. The French indeed de- 
tached a ſtrong party to cannonade the workmen repairing the great bank 
| | 3 at 
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1754. at Coiladdy; and theſe troops appeared ſeyeral times in ſight of captain 


Smith's detachment, but were by the: vigilance of that officer prevented 


from giving any interruption to the work: ſome other parties likewiſe 
moleſted the coolies repairing the watercourſes at Moota Chellinoor, but 
they deſiſted as ſoon as Mahomed Iſſouf, with ſix companies of Sepoys, 
were ſtationed there. In other parts of the province very few diſturbances 
had happened ſince Maphuze Khan had marched from Conjevaram to 
fort St. David, where he ſtill remained. The Phouſdar of Velore, ſoon 
aſter he releaſed. captain Smith in April, made overtures, offering to 
5 acknowledge Mahomed- ally; upon which the preſidency of Madraſs gave 
him in writing a promiſe of their protection ſo long as he conformed to 
the allegiance due from him to the Nabob; and Abdul-wahab the Na- 

| bob's brother, made a treaty with him on the ſame condition. 


To the northward-the French had. eſtabliſhed their government in = 


four provinces ceded to them by Salabad-jing, but not without ſome 
difficulty and oppoſition. Jaffer-ally Khan, the Nabob who had for ſome 
time governed the provinces of Rajahmundrum, and. Chicacole, reſolved 

not to reſign them to Mr. Buſly ; and finding Vizeramrauze the moſt 


powerful Rajah of thoſe: countriess with whom he was then at war, in 


the ſame diſpoſition with himſelf, he not only made peace, but entered 
into a league with the Raja; and both agreed to oppoſe the French with 
- all their force: in conſequence of which treaty they applied for ſupport 
to the Engliſh factory at Vizagapatnam, as alſo to the prefidency of Ma- 


draſs ; the Englith encouraged them in their reſolution, but were too 


much occupied in the Carnatic to furniſh the ſuccours they demanded. 
The interefts of the Indian princes and Mooriſh governors .perpetually 
- dathing with one another, and with the intereſt of the Mogul, will 
perhaps always prevent the empire of Indoſtan from coercing the 
ambitious attempts of any powerful European nation when not 


oppoſed by another of equal force; much leſs will any particular prin- 
cipality in India be able to withſtand ſuch an invader. Mr. Moracin, 
the French chief at Maſulipatnam, not having. troops enough to 


reduce the united forces of the Rajah and Nabob, made overtures to 
| Vizeramrauze,; offering to farm out to him the countries of Rajahmun- 


drum and Chicacole at a lower date than they had ever been valued at. 
Such 
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Such a temptation was perhaps never reliſted by any prinbe in Indoſtan, 
and Jaffer-aly Khan finding himſelf abandoned by his ally, quitted his 
country full of indignation, and determined to take refuge with Ra- 
gogi Bonſala the Morattoe general: travelling with this intention to the 
weſtward he fell in with an army of 20000 Morattoes, commanded by 
the ſon of Ragogi Bonſala, whom he eaſily prevailed upon to make 
an incurſion into the Chicacole countries over the mountains, which till 
this time were deemed impaſfible by cavalry ; but a Polygar, who had 
been. driven out of his territory by the Rajah, and accompanied 


the Nabob in his flight, undertook to conduct them through defiles 


and paſſes known to very few except himſelf. ' The Morattoes under 
this guide entered the province of Chicacole, whilſt the Rajah thinking 
ſuch an inroad impoſſible, lay negligently encamped near his capital; 
where falling upon him by ſurprize, they gained an eaſy victory over 
his troops, and the Rajah hurried away to Maſulipatnam, to demand 
afliſtance from the French. In the mean time the Morattoes carried 
fire and ſword through the province, and more particularly directed 
their ravages againſt his patrimonial territory. Amongſt other de- 
predations they burnt the Dutch factory of Bimlapatnam, in which 


they found ſeveral cheſts of treaſure; but they offered no violence 


to the Engliſh factory of Vizagapatnam. Mr. Moracin immediately de- 
tached all the force he had, about 150 Europeans, and 2500 Se- 
poys, to join the Rajah's army, who now marched againſt the enemy; 
but the Morattoes kept in ſeparate bodies out of his reach, until they 
had got as much plunder as they could find means to carry away; 
which having ſent forward with a conſiderable eſcort, they, in order to- 


ſecure their booty from purſuit, marched with their main body and 


offered Vizeramrauze battle. The fight was maintained irregularly 
for ſeveral hours, but with courage on both ſides: the Morattoes, 


however, at laſt gave way before the French artillery: they neverthe- 


leſs remained ſome days longer in the neighbourhood, until they 
heard that their convoy was out of reach of danger; when they ſud- 
denly decamped, croſſed the Godavery at a ford which they had diſco- 


vered, and paſſing through the province of Yalore, coaſted the northern 
mountains of Condavir, until they got out of the French tertitories, who ra- 


ther 
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22. hes than expoſc tlieit provinces to: a ſecond ravage by oppoling their rer 


treat, ſuffered them to proceed without interruption through ſeveral difficult 
paſſes where they might eaſily have been ſtopped. In the month of July 
Mr. Buſly came from Golconda to Maſulipatnam, from whence he went 


to the city of Rajamundrum, and ſettled the government of his new. ac- 


quiſitions, in which the French were now acknowledged ſovereigns, 
without a rival or competitor; for the Morattoes, content with the 
plunder they had gotten, ſnewed no farther inclination to aſſiſt Jaffer- ally | 
Khan in the recovery of his governments; who having no other reſource 
left, lung himſelf upon the clemency of Salabad-jing, and went to 


Aurungabad, where he made his ſubmiſſions. 5 


As ſoon as the ſuſpenſion of arms was declared i in the De on Mr. 


Watſon, with the ſquadron, leſt the coaſt, in order to avoid the ſtormy 


monſoon, and proceeded ito Bombay. In the end of December com- 
modore Pocock arrived at Madraſs with a reinforcement of two men of 
war, one of 70 and one of 60 guns. By this time Mr. Saunders and 
Mr. Godeheu had adjuſted, as far as their powers extended, the terms 


which were to reſtore tranquillity to the Carnatic. 


They were only impowered to make a conditional treaty, which was 
not to be deemed definitive until it had received the approbation of the 
two companies in Europe, who had reſerved to themſelves the pow- 
er of annulling or altering the whole or any part of it. This 
conditional treaty ſtipulated as a baſis, that the two companies were 
for ever to renounce all Mooriſh government and dignity; were never to 


interfere in any differences that might ariſe between the princes of the 


eountry; and that all places, excepting ſuch as ſhould be ſtipulated to re- 
main in the poſſeſſion of each company, were to be delivered up to the 
government of Indoſtan. The governors then proceeded to give their 
opinion what places each might retain without a riſque of engaging them 
in future wars, either with one another, or with the princes of the country. 
In the Tanjore country the Engliſh were to. poſſeſs Devi Cotah, the 
French, Karical, with their preſent diſtricts: on the caaſt of Coroman- 
del the Engliſh' were to poſſeſs Madraſs and fort St. David; the French, 
Pondicherry, with diſtricts of equal value; and if it ſhould appear that the 


_— aan in ths kingdom of Tarjore and in the Carnatic to- 
5 | _ gether, 
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gether, were of more value than the French poſſeſſions in thoſe coun- 1754. 
tries, then the French were to be allowed an equivalent for this differ- N 
ence in a ſettlement to be choſen between the river of Gondecama and 
Nizampatnam : diſtricts near Maſulipatnam were to be aſcertained of 
equal value with the iſland of Divi, and of theſe diſtricts and the iſland 
a partition was to made as the two nations could agree in the choice: 'Y 
to the northward of the diſtricts of Maſulipatnam, in the Rajahmundrum | 
and Chicacole countries, each nation were to have four or five ſubor- | 
dinate factories, or ſimple houſes of trade, without territorial revenues, 
choſen ſo as not to interfere with one another. Upon theſe conditions 
a truce was to take place between them and their allies, on the coaſt 
of Coromandel, until the anſwers ſhould be received from Europe con- 
cerning this convention. Both nations obliged themſelves, during the 
truce, not to procure any new grant or ceſſion from the princes of the 
country, nor to build forts ; but they were permitted to repair ſuch for- 
tifications as. were at this time in their poſſeſſion. Neither were to pro- 
ceed to any ceſſions, retroceſſions, or evacuations until a definitive 
treaty ſhould be concluded in Europe, at which time were to be | 
| ſettled the indemnifications which each was to receive for the expences | 
incurred by the war. | 
© The truce to which this conditional treaty gave birth, ſpecified that if 
either of the European nations committed any acts of hoſtility, or in- | 
croached upon the poſſeſſions of the other, commiſſaries were to be ap- 
pointed to examine and adjuſt the diſpute; but if the Indian allies of ei- 
ther ſide committed violences againſt either of the two nations, both 
were to unite in repulſing them: it was likewiſe agreed to proceed to an | . | 
exchange of priſoners as far as the number taken by the French extend- 
ed; this was only 250, whereas the Engliſh had goo. 
This convention was in reality nothing more than a ceſſation of ho- 
ſtilities for eighteen months; fince there was no poſitive obligation on ei- 
ther of the companies to adopt the opinions of their repreſentatives 
expreſſed in the conditional treaty. In the mean time the French were 
left to enjoy, without interruption, the revenues of all the territories which 
they had acquired during the war. Theſe incomes, according to the ac- | 
counts PRIN 7 themſelves, were, from Karical in the kingdom of | 9 
Ccc. Tanjore, | 
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1754. Tamore, 96,000 rupees ; from the eighty villages in the diſtrict of 
Pondicherry, 105,000 ; from Waſulipatnam"with its dependameles, from 
the land of Divi, Nizampatnam, Devrecottah, and Condavir, all con- 
tiguous territories, 7,441,000 ;' from the four provinces of Yalore, Mu. 
taphia Nagar, Rajahm undrum, and Chieacole, - 3,100,005; from lands 
in the Carnatic, to the ſouth of the river Paliar, 7,700,000 ;' from tlie 
the iſland of Seringham and its dependancies, which Mahoined-ally ha 
given up to the Myſoreans when they came to his affiſtance, and nich 
the Myſoreans now gave to the French, 4c os in all 6842, 000 

rupees, equal to 855,000 pounds ſterling. 917 22s brite 
The acceſſions which the Engliſh had made dufing the war to the viſual 
- incomes of their ſettlements on the coaft of Coromandel, were no more 
than 800,000 rupees, drawn annually from lands laying to the north of 
the Paliar, mortgaged by the Nabob to'reimburle the great fum of money 
they Had defrayed on his account in military expences. It Was therefore 
evident that no motive of ambition had induced them to carry on this 
: war: on the contrary, the continuance of it was deemed, and perhaps 
Eq With reaſon, incompatible with the exiſtence of the company > otherwiſe 
it Would be impoſſible either to account for or excuſe the conduct of 
the directors, by whoſe orders the preſidency of Madraſs Was obliged 
to conclude a truce on ſuch precarious and unequal terms as would ena- : 
ble the French td recommence the war with double ſtrength if the con- 


ditional treaty was not accepted by their miniftry' in Europe, who for this 
very reaſon might be ſtrongly tempted to rgec it, However the Enplith 
kept one advantage in their power, by not releaſing 650 priſoners whom 
they had taken during the war more than the French had taken from 
them; and they derived another advantage of the greateſt conſequence; by 
_ the ee of Mr. a aaa from e eee of eee He 


delten his accounts with the French company to Mr. Godeher, by 
which it appeared that he had diſburſed on their account near three 
3 of rupees more than he had received during the courſe of the 
war. A great part of this ſum was furniſhed out of his own eſtate, and 
"tHe teſt from toes which he borrowed at intereſt from the French in- 


Habitants'at at Pondicherry, upon bonds given in his own name. Mr. 
Godeheu 


* 
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Godehen referred the. diſcuſſion. of theſe accounts to the, direQors,of 1754: 


the company in F rance, Who pretending that Mr. Dupleix had made — 


theſe expences without ſufficient authority, refuſed to pay any part of the 
large balance he aſſerted to be due to him: upon which he commenced 
a, law-ſ{uit againſt 1 the company: but the miniſtry | interfered and put. a 
Nap to the proceedings, by the king's authority, without entering into 
any. diſcuſſion. of Mr. Dupleix' 8 claims,. or taking 4 meaſures to ſa- 


rn 


cure Weng from. being proſecuted by any of his er weed 80 that 
it is ſuppoſed his preſent fortune is much leſs than that which be was 
poſſeſſed of before he entered upon the government of Pondicherry 
in 1742. His conduct certainly merited a very different requital from 
his nation, which never had a ſubject fo deſirous and capable of ex- 
| tending, its reputation and power in the Eaſt-Indies.; had he been 

ſupplied with the forces he deſired immediately after the death of 
Anwar-a-dean Khan, or had he afterwards been ſupported from 
France in the manner neceſſary to carry on the extenſive projects he 
bad formed, there i is no doubt but that he would have placed Chunda- 
ſaheb in the Nabobſhip of the Carnatic, given law to the Soubah of 
the Decan, and perhaps to the throne of Delhi itſelf, and have eſtabliſh- 
ed a; ſovereignty over many of the moſt valuable provinces of the em- 
pire; armed with which power he would eaſily have reduced all the 
| other European ſettlements to ſuch. reſtrictions as he might think pro- 
per to impoſe: it is even probable that his ambition did not ſtop here, 
but that he intended to expel all other Europeans out of Indoſtan, and 
aſterwards from all other parts of the Eaſt-Indies, for he was known 
often to ſay, that he would reduce the Engliſh ſettlements of Calcutta 
and Madrafs to their original ſtate of fiſhing towns. When we conſider 


chat he formed this plan of conqueſt and dominion at a time hen all 


other Europeans entertained the higheſt opinion of the ſtrength of the 
Mogul government, ſuffering tamely the inſolence of its meaneſt * 
ficers, rather than venture to make reſiſtance againſt, a power which 
they chimerically imagined to be capable of overwhelming them in an 
inſtant, we cannot refrain from acknowledging. and admiring the ſagacity 
; of his genius, which firſt diſcovered and deſpiſed 1 this illuſion. But mi- 
Des | ltary 
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1554. litary qualifications were wanting in his compoſition to carry effectually 
> into execution projefts which depended ſo much upon the ſucceſs of mi- 


litary operations; for although ſufficiently verſed in the theory of war, 
he had not received from nature that firmneſs of mind, which is capable 
of contemplating inſtant and tumultuous danger with the ſerenity fieceſ- 
fary to command an army nor were there any officers at Pondicherry 
of ſufficient abilities to oppoſe ſuch as we have ſeen commantling 
the Engliſh forces ; for as It was Mr. Dupleix's cuſtom to remove 'the 
commander after a defeat, no leſs than fix had been etnployed by 
him in this ſtation with equal ill ſucceſs fince the beginning of the yetr 
1752: the only man of diſtinguiſhed capacity. who ſerved under him, 
was Mr. Buſſy, and his conduct to this officer ſhewed that he knew the 
valuc of merit, and was capable of employing it to the utmoſt advantage; 
for although Mr. Buſſy had by his expedition to the northward acquir- 
ed much reputation, and an eſtate much greater than his own, he beheld 
his ſucceſſes without the leaft envy; and implicitly followed his advice in 
all affairs of which Mr. Buffy, by his fituation, might be a better judge 
than himſelf; from whence: it may be preſumed, that inſtead of perſe- 
cuting he would have agreed as well with Mr. De la Bourdonnais, if 
that officer had come into India with a commiſſion dependant on: his 

authority ; but his pride could not with patience ſee an equal purſuing 
ſchemes ſo different from his own, in a country whete he was laying 
the foundation of fo much greatneſs and reputation for himſelf. Here, 
therefore, envy obſcured his underſtanding, and warped his mind to in- 
juſtice: in His private life he i is nevertheleſs acknowledge to have been 
friendly and generous to to ſuch as had any merit, without being impla- 

cably ſevere to thoſe whoſe incapacity or miſconduct diſconcerted his 
Tchemes. The mutder of Nazir-jing i is the only act of atrocious. iniquity 


which is imputed to him; but even in this no proofs have eber appear- 


ed that he either inſtigated the Pitan Nabobs, or concurred with them 
in planning the aſſaſſination of that prince. He no ſooner quitted Pon- 
dicherry than the antipathy, which many had conceived againſt him 
from the haughtineſs and pride of his demeanour, ſubſided; and all his 
"countrymen concurred in thinking that his diſmiſſion from the govern- 


ment 
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ment of Pondicherry was the greateſt detriment that could boys happen- 
ed to their intereſts in India. 


The treaties were publiſhed onthe 11th of Ie the day on which 


we former ſuſpenſion of arms ended, and two days after Mr. Saunders quit- 
ted the government of Madraſs, and proceeded to England. At the end 
of Jannary Mr. Watſon, with his ſquadron, arrived from Bombay at fort 
St. David, having made the paſſage againſt a contrary monſoon, with 
alrnoſt as much expedition as if they had ſailed at a favourable ſeaſpn of 
the year. Is the beginning of February Mr. Godeheu, having fulfilled 
the principal intentions of his commiſſion, quitted Pondicherry and re- 
turned to France, leaving the power of the governor much more limit- 
ed than it had been in the time of Mr. Dupleix. The two preſiden- 
_ cies, now at peace with each other, gave their whole attention to ma- 
nage their reſpectiye territories, revenues, and alliances, to the beſt 
. without infringing the truce. | 

The Myſorcans could not be made to underſtand that they were 5 
8 at liberty to commit hoſtilities againſt the Engliſh or the Na- 
bob; and when adviſed by the French to return 10 his own country, 


the gegent ſaid that he was under no obligation to regard any treaties that 


he had ngt made himſelf: that therefore he ſhould never leave Sering- 


ham until he had got Tritchanopoly, which he did not deſpair of ef- 
feRting even without their aſſiſtance: finding, however, that the French. 
thought themſelves obliged to acquaint the Engliſh of any ſchemes that 
he:might,put in practice for this purpoſe, he offered the commanding of- 


ficer :300,000 rupees if he would retire with the French troops to Pondi- 


cherry, and leave him at liberty to carry on his projets without controul : 


the Engliſh, however, were under no apprebenſions of the effects of chem, 
and at the requeſt, of the Nabob a detachment of $500 Eurapeans and 
2000 Sepoys were ordered to proceed into the countries of Madura and 
Tinnivelly, to. aflift ; in reducing them to his obedience. Maphuze Khan, 
who axrived at Tritchanopoly i in the end of December with 1000 harſe, 
was; appainted by the Nabob his repreſentative in thoſe countries, and 
den his troops to the Epgliſh detachment; the Nabob bimſelf like- 
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8054 the ſammons ; and their DE” gave obligations SON to 
pay the tributes that were due; 3 but the Nabob knowing the deceitful 
character of theſe chiefs f in general, deſired that the army might re- 
main at Manapar until the money was paid, and ſent officers to collect 
it; who off their return reported that the Polygar Lachenaig, after pay- 
ing a part, refuſed to-pay the remainder. Upon this it was reſolved to 
attack his country, and the army after marching ten miles to the ſouth- 


welt of Manapar, in the high road leading to Dindigul, came in fight 


of his woods, laying, about two miles to the weſt of that road, _ 
The ſubjects of this, as well as of all the other Polygars in theſe fouth- 


ern parts of the peninſula, are Colleries, a people differing in many re- 


ſpecis from the reſt of the Indians, and hitherto little known to Europe- 
ans; they ſally in the night from their receſſes and ſtrong holds to plun- 
der the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages of their cattle, which if 
they cannot bring away alive, they kill with their long ſpears: by con- 
ſtant practice i in theſe exploits they acquire ſo much dexterity and au- 
dacity that they will for hire undertake to ſteal and bring off a horſe 
even from the center of a camp; ; they are fo far from thinking g it A 
diſgrace to be accounted thieves, that they. value themſelves upon excel- 
ling in the profeſſion, and relate to ſtrangers ſtories of deſperate and 


ſucceſsful thefts accompliſhed by their countrymen, with as much com- 


placence as other people commemorate the heroic actions of their an- 


ceſtors; and indeed when booty is the objed, they. regard danger and 


death with indifference, of which the Engliſh officers themſelves law a 
very ſtriking example, whilſt they were beſieging the French and Chun- 


daſaheb in Seringham. Of the party of Colleries employed at that time 


by the Engliſh to ſteal the enemy's horſes; two brothers were taken up 
and convicted of having ftolen, at different times, all the horſes belong 
ing to major Lawrence and captain Clive; ; the priſoners did not deny 


4 the 
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the fact; but being told that they were to be hanged, one of them of- 
fered to go and bring back the horſes in two days, whilſt the other re- 
mained i in Hs provided that both ſhould be pardoned. This propoſal 
being agreed to, one of them was releaſed ; but not appearing in the ſtipu- 
latedtime, major Lawrence ordered the other Collery to be brought before 
him and afked him the reaſon why his brother had not returned, bidding 
the priſoner prepare for death if the horſes were not produced before 
the next evening : to this the Collery with great compoſure replied, that 
he was ſurprized the Engliſh ſhould be fo weak as to imagine that ei- 
ther he” of his brother ever had any intentions of reſtoring ſo valuable 
a booty, which would make the fortunes of their whole family; ſeeing 
they had it in their power to retain it, at no greater expence than 
his ſingle life, which had often been hazarded for a ſingle meal: 
he added, that the Engliſh could not blame them for having con- 
trived the eſcape of one of the two, when both, if unavoidable, would 
willingly have died rather than reſtore the harſes. The man uttered 
this "ridiculous apology with the appearance of { much indifference 
to the fate that threatened him, that it moved both the laughter 
and compaſſion of the audience; and captain Clive interceding with 
major. Lawrence, he was diſmiſſed, without any puniſhment. Father 
Martin, a Jeſuit, who reſided ten years in, the neighbouring country 
of Morana, deſcribes the Colleries as more barbarous than any ſavages 
in any part of the globe; aſſerting, that when two of the nation, 
either male or female, have a quarrel with one another, each is oblig- 
; ed by an inviolable cuſtom to ſuffer and perform whatſoever tor- 
ments or 'cruelties the other thinks proper to inflict, either on himſelf 
or any of his family; and that the fury of revenge operates ſo ſtrongly 
amongſt them, that a man for a flight affrant has been known to mur- 
der his wiſe and All his children, merely to have the atrocious ſatisfac- 
tion of compelling his adverfary to commit the like murders i in his own 
family: but fortunately. for the honour of human nature, none of the 
Engliſh officers have hitherto been able to diſtinguiſh. any traces of theſe 
diabolical practices, and the Jeſuit ſtands ſingle in his aſſertion. The 
Whole country poſſeſſed by the Polygar Lachenaig is fortified either by 
nature or art; for it is ſurrounded by hills laying at ſome diſtance from 
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1755. one another, which being craggy and covered with buſbes and looſe 
ſtones, are impaſſible to any excepting the Colleries themſelves; and 


from hill to hill are flung up works peculiar to the rude but cunning 
character of theſe people; for they conſiſt of a thick wall, compoſed 
of latge ſtones laid upon one another, without cement, and flanked at 
proper diſtances by round towers made of earth, well rammed downy- 
before the wall is a deep and broad ditch, and in front of the ditch a a 
broad hedge of bamboes, ſo thickly et, that it cannot be 3 
without the hatchet or fire. 

The army 5 to 8 of this bar- 
tier: the field pieces were placed upon an eminence from whence they 
commanded the towers that defended the face of attack; the Colleries 
appointed to guard the towers not being accuſtomed to the annoyance of 
cannon ſhot, ſoon abandoned them; but numbers, nevertheleſs, armed 


with matchlocks, and bows and arrows, perſiſted in defending the hedge, 


hiding themſelves within it, and firing with excellent aim through the 
ſmalleſt intervals; whilft others appeared on the hills on each hand, 
leaping-and bounding; by the help of their long ſpears, from ſtone to 
ſtone, with the agility of monkeys, and howling and ſcreaming in hopes 


to terrify the aſſailants; but as ſoon as they found themſelves within 


reach of their fire, they gained the ſummits again as nimbly as they had 
deſcended : returning, however, in the ſame manner as ſoon as the firing 
ceaſed. - At length, about ten o'clock in the forenoon, the army, after 
having loſt. ſeyeral men, forced their way through the barrier, when 
Mahomed Iſſouf was detached with 500 Sepoys, ſome Europeans 


and a field piece, to attack the principal town, diſtant about four 


miles from that part of the barrier through which they had forced their 
way; but before the detachment came within ſight of the town, 
they were unexpectedly ſtopped by another circumvallation of the 


ame kind, but ſtronger than the firſt : here the enemy had aſſembled 


their whole force, and defended themſelves with much more obſtinacy 


than before; inſomuch that Mahomed Iſſouf, after loſing 100 Se- 


poys and 12 Europeans, was obliged to fend for ſuccours from the 
main body ; from whence a party of 100 Europeans was immediately 


detached to his aſſiſtance; but before they arrived, the enemy having 
expended 


. 
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expinded all their ammunition, abandoned their defences. and diſappear- 
od: Thearmy then proceeded without any interruption to their prin- 
cipal town, which they found likewiſe deſerted, the enemy having re- 
tired with their cattle to the hills out of the reach of further purſuit: 
however Lachenaig finding that they ſhewed no inclination to quit 


tis” country, renewed his negociation, and in a few days paid the 


remaining part of his tribute. The Nabob now returned to Triteh- 

anopoly, and the army, together with Maphuze Khan, proceeded to 
Madura, where they arrived in ten days. This city, ſince the death of 
Allum Khan, which happened in April 15 52, had remained in the 
poſſeſſion of another partizan in the intereſt of Chundaſaheb's fa- 


mily, who regarding his government as a tranſitory poſſeſſion, and in- 


tent upon nothing but amaſſing wealth, had neglected to repair the 
fortifications, and kept only a ſlender garriſon, very inſufficient to de- 
fend a place of ſueh extent: he, therefore, now retired with his 
garriſon to Coilgoody, a ſtrong pagoda, ſituated about eight miles to 
the eaſt, and the army entered Madura without the leaſt oppoſition. 


Here they received a deputation from the Polygar Morawar, whoſe 


country adjoins to the weſtern diſtricts of Madura and Tinevelly: 
The Polygar apologized for his conduct during the war in ſiding with 
Chundaſaheb and the Myſoreans; deſired to be pardoned for that of-: 
fence, and intreated to be feceived into alliance with the Engliſh, under 
whoſe protection he promiſed to remain faithful to the Nabob. As a 
proof of "the ſincerity of his intentions, he offered to give the company 
two Tettlements on the ſea-coaſt of his country, oppoſite to Ceylon; which 's 
as he juſtly obſerved, would greatly: facilitate their future communications 


with Tinevelly, for they had at preſent no other way of approaching 


that city but by a tedious and difficult march of ſeveral hundred miles; 
| whereas reinforoements might come by ſea from Madraſs or fort St. David 
in four or five days to the ſettlements he intended: to give, fromm which 
the march to Finevelly was no more than fifty miles, Theſe offers 


colonel Heron deemed fo advantageous, that without conſulting the pre- 


ſidency, he entered into an alliance with the Polygar, and as a mark of 
the Engliſh friendſhip, gave his deputies three Engliſh flags, with per- 


e to hoiſt them in their country wherever they ſhould think 
Ddd proper. 
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Az 55. proper. After this buſineſs was concluded, and the neceſſary regulati- 
ons made to eſtabliſh the Nabob's authority in the city, colonel Heron 
determined to attack the fugitive governor in Coilgoody. The greateſt 
part of the Sepoys were ſent forward in the evening, under the com- 
mand of Mahomed Iflouf, with-orders to inveſt the pagoda cloſely. untit 
the battalion | came up; but by ſome miſtake they halted at the 
diſtance of two miles from the place, and the governor receiving by his 
ſpies, intelligence of colonel Heron's intentions; fled in the night, leaving, 
however, the greateſt part of his troops to defend it. The next day the 
battalion ſet out from Madura, with two eighteen pounders; but the 
march laying through a rugged road, the carriages of theſe cannon broke 
down, and there were no ſpare carriages to replace them; ſo that when 
the troops appeared before the pagoda, they had none of the common 
preparations neceſſary to attack it, having even forgot to provide ſcaling lad- 
ders. Colonel Heron, however, thinking it a diſgrace to retreat aſter he had 
ſummoned the place, determined to force his way into it by burning 
down the gate with bundles of ſtraw ; an expedient which probably was 
ſuggeſted to him by his Indian domeſtics, in whom he placed great confi- 
dence; for we have ſeen the natives employing this method of attack at 
Atchevaram. The moſt reſolute men in the army regarded the attempt 
as raſh and impracticable; but colonel Heron, to ſilence their temonſtran- 
ces, ſet the example, and carried the firſt torch himſelf. Exceſs of 
courage, however deſperately or abſurdly employed, ſeldom fails to in- 
tereſt thoſe who are ſpectators of it, and often obliges them to partici- 
pate of the danger even againſt the convictions of their reaſon: Mahomed 
Iſſouf, the commander of the Sepoys, who had more than any one ri- 
diculed the madneſs of this attempt, no ſooner ſaw colonel Heron ex- 
poſing himſelf in this deſperate manner, contrary ito all military rules, 
than he' followed his example, and accompanied him with another 
torch ; ſo that the two principal officers of the army were now ſeen act- 
ing the part of volunteers, leading a forlorn hope. Succeſs, however, 
contrary to the general expectation, rewarded their endeavours, and in 
leſs than an hour the gate was burnt down, when the foldiery ruſh- 
ed in, and in their firſt fury put ſeveral of the garriſon to the ſwotd : 
they were then permitted to plunder, and nothing, as uſual, eſcaped 

3 them; 
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them; for finding in the temples of the pagoda a great number of lit- 


te brazen. images, worſhipped. by the people of the country, and parti- 
cularly by the Colleries, they tore them down from their pedeſtals, 
hoping to ſell them at leaſt for what the weight of the metal might 
be worth. After this exploit, for which the people of the country 
held them in utter deteſtation, the troops returned to Madura; when 
leaving a garriſon of Europeans and Sepoys for the ſecurity of the 
city, the reſt of the army, accompanied by Maphuze Khan, pro- 
This town i is without defences, and no = appeared to oppoſe their 
entrance into it: the renters of the open country followed the example 
of the capital, and acknowledged the Nabob without heſitation ; but 
many of the neighbouring Polygars made pretences to evade the pay- 
ment of the tribute due from them, The moſt conſiderable of theſe 
chiefs was Catabomanaig, whoſe country lies about fifty miles north- 
eaſt from Tinevelly ; and it being imagined that the inferior Polygars 
would. not hold out long after be ſhould have ſubmitted, a detachment 
of 200 Europeans, and 500 cpo. with two field pieces, were ſent 
to reduce him. 

Some days after another eee pred IR of 100 Europeans, 
and 300 Sepoys, with two field pieces, were ſent. to attack the fort of 
Nellecotah, ſituated forty miles to the ſouth of Tinevell y. Theſe troops 
ſet out at midnight, and performed the march in eighteen hours : the 
Polygar, ſtartled at the ſuddenneſs of their approach, ſent out a deputy, 
who pretended he came. to capitulate, and promiſed that his maſter 
would pay the money demanded of him in a few days; but ſuſpicions 
being entertained of his veracity, it was determined to detain him as a pledge 
for the execution of .what he had promiſed, and he was delivered over 
to the charge of a guard. The troops were ſo much fatigued by the ex- 
ceſſive march they had juſt made, that even the advanced centinels could 
not keep awake, and the deputy perceiving all the ſoldiers who were 
appointed to guard him, faſt alleep, made his eſcape out of the camp, 
and returned to the fort; from whence the Polygar had ſent him only to 
gain time, in order to make the neceſſary preparations for his defence. 
This being diſcovered early i in the morning, it was determined to ſtorm 
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the place, of which the defences were nothing more than a mud wall 
with round towers. The troops had brought no ſcaling ladders, but the 
outfide of the wall was floping, and had many clefts-worn into it by, 
the rain, ſo that the affault, although hazardous, was nevertheleſs prac- 
ticable. It was made both by the Europeans and Sepoys with-undannt= 
ed courage, in ſeveral parties at the ſame time; each of which gained 
the parapet without being once repulſed, when the garriſon retired to 
the buildings of the fort, where they called out for quarter; but the ſol- 
diers, as uſual in deſperate affaults, were ſo much exaſperated by a ſenſe 
of the danger to which they had expoſed themſelves, that they put all 
they met to the ſword, not excepting the women and children, ſuffer- 
ing only fix perſons out of four hundred to eſcape alive: ſorry we are 
to ſay, that the troops and officers who bore the greateſt part in this 
ſhocking barbarity, were the braveſt of Engliſhmen, having moſt of 
them - ſerved under colonel Lawrence on the plains of Tritchanopoly: 
but thoſe who contemplate human nature will find matry reaſons, ſup- 
ported by examples, to dem Waun the common n 850 8 
is incompatible with courage. c 

Meanwhile the Polygar Morawar was fo delighted at FY ſucceſs: of 
his negociation with colonel Heron, that as a farther proof of his good 
intentions to the Engliſh, he ordered 5000! men, under the command 
of his brother, to march and affiſt them in reducing the Polygars of 

Tinevelly ; but the king of Tanjore and Tondeman having many years 
deen at implacable variance with the Morawar, beheld the marks of 
favour which had been ſhewn to him with the ntmoſt jealouſy, and 
repreſented their deteſtation of them in the ſtrongeſt terms to the 
rich of Madraſs, alledging that they themſelves could have no 
reliance on the friendſhip of the Engliſh, if they faw them making 
treaties with their mortal enemies. The preſidency, unwilling to give 
umbrage to theſe allies, whoſe affiftance they might probably ſoon 


ſtand in need of again, directed colonel Heron to break off all farther 


A. 


communication with the Morawar : theſe orders, however, did not ar- 
rive before the Morawar's troops were advanced within five miles of Tine- 
velly; when they were abruptly told, that if they did not immediate- 
ly march back to their own country they would be treated as enemies: 

not, 
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not, however, imagining that the Engliſh would proceed to ſuch ex- 
tremities, they remained in their camp, and endeavoured to cotninence 


a negociation ; but the orders which colonel Heron liad received were 
ſo peremptory, that he thought himſelf obliged to march and attack 
them; on this they decamped with ſuch precipitation, that they left 


were plundered by the Sepoys of the advanced guard. | 
The revenues which had been collected during this expedition, 


did not amount to the expences of the atmy : part of the tributes. 


were emibezzled: by Maphuze Khan, and part was likewiſe diminiſhed. 
by the preſents' which colonel Heron, with too much avidity, conſented 
to receive from thoſe who hat accounts to ſettle with the government. 
In the mean time Maphuze Khan, in concert with colonel Heron's in- 
terpreter, contrived every means to make the ſtate of the province ap- 
pear leſs advantageous than it really was; and then made an offer to take 
the farm of the Maduta and Tinevelly countries together at the yearly 
rent of 1,500,000” rupeses: this propoſal was ſeconded, as uſual,” by the 
offer of a confiderable preſent, which colonel Heron accepted, and . 
him the inveſtiture of the countries 


mained encamped at Seringham, where the regent had been diligently: 


employed in ſthemes to get poſſeſſion of Fritchanopoly: his principal: 
reliance for the accompliſhment of this deſign, was on a bramin, h 


perſuaded him that he had made a ſtrong party in the city, and that 
he had ſeduced many of thie garriſon: the man even carried his ipof 
ture ſo far, that he mentioned the time when, as he ere the 
regent's party in the city deſſred he would make the attack. The 
regent, elated with this chimerical hope, could not refrain n re. 
vealing a ſecret, which gave him ſo much ſatisfaction, to M. de 
Sauſſay, the commander of the Freneh troops, who immediately; 
ſent intelligetive” to the | garriſon; captain Kilpatrick returned him 
thanks for the information; but to ſhew the contempt in which he 
held the military character of the Myſoreans, he deſired de Sauſſay 
to acquaint the regent; that if he would venture to make the attack, the- 
gates of the city ſhould be left open to receive him. Soon after the re- 

gent 


behind them a great part of their baggage, with ſome horſes; which 
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Whilſt theſe tranfactions paſied- Woti Gackwins; the Myſoreans re- 
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gent received news from Myſore, informing . him, that a large army of 
M, orattoes, under the command of Balazarow, who had levied a con- 


tribution from his country in the preceding year, was approaching again 
to the frontiers ; and that Salabad-jing, at the head of his army, ac- 


companied by, the French troops under the command of Mtr. Buſſy, 


was: likewiſe advancing to demand the Mogul's tribute, Which had 
never been paid ſince the death of Nizam- al- muluck. Alarmed by this 


intelligence, he immediately prepared to return to his own country, and 


on the 14th of April the great drum, the ſignal of decamping, was 


beaten, and the whole army croſſing the Caveri marched away; 
leaving the French in poſſeſſion of the iſland of Seringham, and the 
other territories which the Nabob had made over to him on his arrival, 
and of which he had from that time collected the revenues. 
It is difficult to find an example of a prince conducting himſelf with 


more weakneſs than the Myſorean in the courſe of this war: the Na- 


bob procured his aſſiſtance by a promiſe which he never intended to per- 
form; and indeed, had the Myſorean been endowed: with common ſaga- 


city, he might have foreſeen that the poſſeſſion of Tritchanopoly, the 


object of all his endeavours, would have been the greateſt misfortune 
that could have happened to him, ſince it would certainly ſooner or 
later have involved him in a war with the Mogul government, which 
probably would have ended in reducing the kingdom of Myſore itſelf, 
like the Carnatic, to be a province of the empire. The Nabob's breach 


of faith in refuſing to deliver up the city to him, only ſerved to exaſ- 


perate his eagerneſs to get poſſeſſion of it, which rendered him as great 
a dupe to the promiſes of Mr. Dupleix, as he had been to thoſe of 
the Nabob; for it is certain, and he at laſt diſcovered it himſelf, that 


the French never intended to give him Tritchanopoly if they had ſuc- 


ceeded in taking it: nor was he leſs deluded by his ally Morari-row, 


ho after perſuading him to aſſiſt the French againſt the Nabob, de- 
ſerted him as ſoon as his treaſures began to fail. At length, after having 


waſted three years, abſent from his on country at the head of an ar- 
my of 20000 men, he was obliged to return without receiving the 


leaſt compenſation for the expences he had incurred, or any ſecurity for 
che reimburſement of them: for what reliance he might have upon the 


conditional 
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conditional treaty - was little better than chimerical, ſince many unfore- 


feen events might render that convention abortive. 


The prefidency of Madraſs hearing of Salabad-jing's P to the 
aden confines of the Carnatic, entertained ſuſpicions that he might be 


tempted, notwithſtanding the conditional treaty, to enter the province; 


from this apprehenſion they ſent orders to-colonet Heron to return inceſ- 
fantly with the. troops under his command to Tritchanopoly: how- 


ever, Maphuze Khan' prevailed upon him to remain until he receiv- 


ed a fecond and more peremptory order, which came foon after ; 
upon which he recalled the detachment which had been ſent againſt 
the Polygar Catabomanaig, and prepared himſelf to quit Tinevelly ; 
the detachment had been as far to the north-eaſt as Shilinakim- 
pettah, the principal fort of the Polygar, who on their appearance 
entered into a negociation, paid ſome money in part of the tribute due 
from him, and gave hoſtages as ſecurity for the reſt ; ſome money was 
likewiſe received from ſeveral inferior Polygars, but the whole collection 
did not exceed 70,000 rupees : as ſoon as the troops received the orders 
to return, they ſummoned Catabomanaig to redeem his hoſtages, but 
he knowing that they would not venture to ſtay any longer in his coun- 
try, made ſome trifling excuſes, and without any concern ſuffered them 
to carry the hoſtages away with them. On the 2d of May colonet 
Heron quitted Tinevelly, but inſtead of proceeding directly to Tritcha- 
nopoly, ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded by Maphuze Khan to march 
againſt Nellytangaville, a fort ſituated about thirty miles to the weſt of 
Tinevelly, belonging to a Polygar who had with much contumacy re- 
fuſed to acknowledge the Nabob's authority: on the march he was join- 
ed by the detachment from the north-eaſt, It was the misfortune of 
colonel Heron to place the utmoſt confidence in his interpreter, and to 
be conſtantly betrayed by him; for before the army arrived in ſight of 
the fort this man had informed the Polygar that they. had no battering 
cannon, and that they would nat remain long before the place: the Poly- 
gar, therefore, ſecure in his fort, which was built of ſtone and very ſtrong; 
anſwered the ſummons with inſolence; upon which the field pieces and 
two cohorns fired ſmartly. upon the fort for ſeveral hours; but this an- 


noyance producing no ęffect, another meſſage was. ſent, offering that the 


army 
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1755. arm ſhould xetice, provided he would pay 20,900 rupees, The, Polygar 
— relying on the information which he had received from the 1 inter⸗ 
preter, and encouraged by. this relaxation, in the terms which were at firſt 
propoſed, to him, anſwered with great contempt, that ſuch a ſum could 
not be railed ; in his whole country, and that he knew the value of mo 
too well to pay a ſingle rupee. By. this time the army Were much di 
treſſed for proviſions of all kinds, and the Sepoys ready to mutiny for 
want of pay; both v which Maphuze Khan had promiſed, but had 
neglected to ſupply ; 1 it was therefore determined to march away to Ma- 
dura, where they arciyed, accompanied by Maphuze Khan, o the 22d 
of May. 

Colonel 3 Heron ſtayed r no longer bat than was . to refreſh 
the men and ſettle the. garriſon, in which he left a thouſand Sepoys, 
under the command of Jemaul-ſaib, an officer of ſome reputation, and 
next in rank to Mahomed Iſſouf. The army had now to paſs one of 
the moſt difficult and dangerous defiles in the peninſula, ſituated in a 
country inhabited by Colleries, who had, ever ſince the departure of the 
army from Madura, threatened vengeance for the loſs of their gods at 
Cailgoody, and had already given a ſpecimen of their reſentment” by 
cutting off a party of Sepoys, which the commanding officer of 
Madura ſent, out to collect cattle. A Collery diſcovered them in 
the night laying faſt aſleep, without any centinels, and immediately. 
went and brought a number of his caſt, who, coming upon. them 

by ſurprize, ſtabbed every ane of them. The defile, called the paſs 
of Natam, begins about twenty miles to the north of the city, and 
continues for ſix miles through a wood, impenetrable every where elſe, 
to all, excepting the wild beaſts and Colleries, to whom it belongs. 
The road of the defile is barely ſufficient to admit a ſingle carriage at 
a time, and a bank running along each ſide of it, renders it a hollow 
way,: the. wood-is in moſt parts. contiguous to the road, and even in 
ſuch places where travellers have felled: part of it, the eye cannot pe- 
netrate farther than twenty yards. 3 

The army quitted Madura on the 28ch of Mays a party. was ent 

forward to take polt at a mud fort called Valynatam, near the entrance 


of the ood. where the reſt joined chem i in the evening. and the whole 
2 paſſed 
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to march through the defile : and it being reported that the Colleries had 
cut down many trees to obſtruct the way, a detachment of Europeans, 
pioneers and Sepoys, were ſent forward under the command of captain 


Lin, with orders to clear the paſs of theſe incumbrances, and to ſcour 
the woods on each ſide with their fire; but captain Lin neither finding 


ſuch obſtructions as had been reported, nor even diſcovering the leaſt 
appearance of an enemy, continued his march, and halted at the 
town of Natam on the farther fide of the wood. Some time after 
the reſt of the army entered the paſs in the following order of march: 
| ſome companies of Sepoys led the van; theſe were followed by a ſerjeant 
and twelve Europeans ; and immediately after them came the firſt di- 
viſion of artillery, with the tumbrils containing military ſtores ; then fol- 
lowed the battalion led by captain Polier, after whom marched the 


rear diviſion of artillery and tumbrils, which were followed by a ſer- 


jeant and twelve men, and theſe by ſome companies of Sepoys : then 
followed the baggage of the whole army, carried by bullocks and 
coolies, with ſeveral elephants and camels belonging to Maphuze 
Khan, and accompanied by ſome Sepoys to protect them. The 
rear of the whole line was cloſed by a guard of 20 Europeans, 40 
Caffres, and 200 Sepoys, with a fix pounder, under the command 
of captain Joſeph Smith: colonel Heron with a few horſe proceeded 
before the line. Nothing could be blamed in this diſpoſition, except- 


ing that the commanding officer ſhould have been in the center with 


the battalion, or with the rear guard, which ought to have been 
ſtronger : but the report from captain Lin's party, who had paſſed 
without interruption, removed every apprehenfion of danger, and 
relaxed the ſpirit of precaution» The whole army had entered the 


defile, and proceeded,' wondering they ſaw nothing of an enemy of 


whom they had heard fo much; when, by the careleſſneſs of a driver, 
-one of the heavieſt tumbrils belonging to the rear diviſion of artillery was 
ſtuck in a ſlough, out of which the oxen were not able to draw it: 
the officers of artillery, however, imagining that they ſhould ſoon be 
able to extricate it, ſuffered the troops marching before them to go on 


W ſithout calling out or ſending to deſire them to halt; and the officer who 
Eee commanded 


paſſed the night here. The next morning at day- break they prepared 1755. 
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PETR) in the rear of the battalion, ſeeing ſeveral of the tumbrils fol. 
lowing cloſe up With him, did not ſuſpect what had happenell, and kept 
on his way: moſt of the Sepoys, who marched behind the rar divifion 
of artillery, were likewiſe ſuffered to paſs the carriage in the flough, and 
proceeded in the rear of thoſe tumbrils which were going on. In the 
mean time the cartiage reſiſted ſeveral different efforts which were made 
to remove it, and choaking up the road, prevented the other ' tirmbrils 
which followed, as well as the three field pieces which formed the rear 
divifion of artillery, from moving on, and theſe ſtopped the whole line of 
the baggage : thus the front diviſion and main body of the army were 
ſeparated from the rear, which by the :abſence of thoſe Sepoys be- 


longing to it, who were ſuffered to proceed, was likewiſe deprived of a 


great patt of its force. The Colleries, although unperceived, kept ſpies 
near the road, watching every mation, but cunningly refrained from 
making any attack, until the main body had advanced two miles beyond 
the tumbril, which cauſed the impediment, when numbers of them 
began to appear near the rear guard of the baggage; but the fire of a 
few platoons ſoon obliged them to retreat; and as they remained quiet 
for ſome time, it was imagined that they would not venture to make 
another attempt: but on a ſudden they appeared in much greater 
numbers at the other end of the line, where the tumbril had em- 
barrafſed the road, and attacked the rear diviſion of artillery: here 
the whole number of troops did not exceed a hundred men, of 
which only twenty-five were Europeans: this force not bein g ſuffici- 
ent to protect all the carriages, the two officers of the artillery pru- 
dently determined to give their whole attention to the preſervation of 
their field pieces, and of the tumbrils which carried their powder and 
ſhot. Theſe happened to be altogether in the rear of ſuch carriages as 
were laden with other kinds of military ſtores; but fortunately ſome of 
the wood on the right hand was cut down, and afforded an opening 
which commanded the road in front where the enemy were aſſem- 
bled; the officers therefore contrived to get their field pieces into the 
opening, from whence they fired ſmartly ; but the enemy nevertheleſs 


maintained the attack for ſome'time with courage, and with a variety of 


weapons; matchlocks, SOR, Javelins, and pikes ; every one 
accompanying 
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finding themſelves much galled, they at length quitted the road, and. re- 
tired inta the ; thickets on each fide, from whence they renewed. the 
fight with ana} tigers and with. better ſucceſs, Gnce the: artillery Lea 


| many. gh the Qollacies. now paſſed. into. the road banal the. FUL 
and carriages, and with their long ſpears ſtabbed the draught bullocks, 
and. wounded or drove back the few Sepoys who remained to guard 
them: upon the artillery they were not able to make any impreſſion; 
for the gunners, ſenſible that the cannon were their only reſource, fired 
them with great vivacity and much effect; and captain Smith likewiſe 
ſenſible of the neceſſity of protecting the artillery at all events, detached, 
although he could ill ſpare them, an officer with a company of Sepoys 
from the rear guard to their aſſiſtance. At length the confuſed qut- 
cries of the enemy were on a fudden changed to one voice, and nothing was 
heard on all fides but continual repetitions of the word ſtuamy, meaning 
gods, which expreſſion they accompanied with violent geſticulations and 
antic poſtures, like men frantic with joy; for ſome of them cutting down 
the tumbrils they had ſeized, diſcovered in one of them moſt of the little 
brazen images of their divinities which the Engliſh had plundered at Coil- 
goody. It ſeemed as if they could not have received more delight in ref- 
cuing their wives and children from captivity: however, after their gods 
were conveyed out of the reach of danger, they renewed their attacks, 
and continued them at different intervals for ſeverat hours. Mean 
while no aſſiſtance came from the- battalion, nor did one of the meſ- 
ſengers, ſent by captain Smith to inform the commander in chief of the 
diſtreſs of the rear, return. It was now four in the afternoon, when 
the enemy, after having deſiſted ſame time from their attacks upon the 
artillery, fallied at once again unexpectedly into the road amongſt the 
baggage, coolies, and market people of the army, killing, without diſ- 
tinction of age or ſex, all they met. From this moment every thing 
was hurried into the utmoſt confuſion : every one flung down his bur- 
den, and men, women and children preſſing upon one another, fled to 
the rear guard as their * ſanctuary: captain Smith, unwilling to ag- 
Eee 2 gravate 
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1793s; gtavate the ſufferings of che poor wretelies by firing upom then, tobe te 
resolution ef marching back out of the defile into the plain where e 


drew up his men in a little field encloſed with a bank, and placing his 
field piece in the center of it, waited: for the enerny; who ſatisfied 
with the havock they had committed, did not ventute to attack him, 
but retteated and diſappeared as ſoon as the defenceleſs multitude they 
were driving before them had got out of the wood. Some Laſcars and 
Sepoys were now ſent forward to clear the road of the incumbrances 
of baggage with which it was ſcattered : aſter which the rear guard, di- 
vided half before and half behind the field piece and its tumbril, pro- 
ceeded, and fortunately meeting with no interruptions from the enemy, 
ſoon joined the rear diviſion of artillery, who had been waiting with 
the utmoſt anxiety, expecting every moment to be attacked again: 
great therefore was their joy at being thus rein forced. It was now 
duſk, and no time was to be loſt; captain Smith cherefore immediately 
collected what bullocks had eſcaped the enemy's ſlaughter, deſtroyed 
the carriage which had been the firſt cauſe of the confuſion of the day, 
and drew off all the field pieces with their tumbrils of ammunition, leav- 
ing behind the reſt of the ſtores, with the whole baggage of the army, 
for want of means to carry them away: about two miles fatther- in 
the paſs he came up with the battalion, whom he found laying 
on their arms, without either the commander in chief, or any one of 
the captains amongſt them: for theſe ſive officers had all been ſuddenly 
taken ill about noon with the extreme heat of the day; and had pro- 
ceeded in their pallankins through the wood, to the poſt where the ad- 
vanced guard under the command of captain Lin was halting: from 


this misfortune the ſubordinate officers, left without orders, had not ven- 


tured to make any diſpoſitions to ſuccour the rear, notwithſtanding they 


knew the danger to which it was expoſed. Captain Smith now took 


the command of the battalion, and marched with them through the wood 
to the ſtation where the advanced guard and the reſt of the officers were 
waiting. Here the army paſſed the night, and the next day reached the 
town of Natam, where they were joined by a detachment from Tritch- 
anopoly: Maphuze Khan accompanied them no farther; but return- 
ed to Madura. The army continuing their march without any interruption, 
| arrived 
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anvedcon the ʒth of June in ſiglit of Tritchanopoly, and encamped at 
Wuartiore pagodas: colonel Heron was ſoon after recalled; to Madraſs, 
where his conduct during this expedition was tried by a court martial, 
by which he was rendered incapable of ſerving the company any longer. 
Te preſidency of Madraſs now recommended to the Nabob to 

come and ſettle with his family at Arcot, where Abdul-wahab ba 
created many diſorders in the adminiſtration, laviſhing away the reve- 
nues with a ſpirit of diſſipation that would ſoon have ruined the pro- 
vince, even if it had long enjoyed the higheſt degree of proſperity. The 
Nabob acquieſeed to this advice, and on the th of July quitted Tritch- 
anopoly, acoompanied by an eſcort of 300 Europeans, and 1000 Se- 
poys, under the command of captain Polier. They proceeded through 
the country of Tanjore, and when arrived at the village of Kondoor, 
the king ſent his general Monack- jee, with a numerous train, to make 
his compliments to the Nabob. This interview, like moſt others be- 
tween perſons of ſuch rank in Indoſtan, paſſed in the ſtrongeſt and falſeſt 
proteſtations of an inviolable friendſhip: amongſt other profeſſions 
Monack-jee ſaid that his maſter kept 5000 horſe ready to ſerve the Na- 
bob, if neceſſary, in the Carnatic z and the Nabob, whilſt he. extolled 
with admiration: this exceſſive mark of the king's love and friendſhip, 
whiſpered to captain Polier that it was all a lie. From Kondoor he 
went to Fort St. David, and from thence on the 19th of Auguſt 


he arrived within a mile of Arcot, and encamped on the plain, reſolv- 


ing by the advice of his derviſes to wait for a lucky day to make 
his entry into the city, which fell out on the 21ſt. In the mean time 
colonel Lawrence, Mr. Walſh, and Mr. Palk, deputed to invite him 
to Madraſs, arrived at his camp, and contributed to increaſe the 
ſplendour and reputation of his entry into his capital, from which 
he had been abſent ever ſince the death of Nazir- jing. On the 3oth 
he came to Madraſs, where after ſeveral conferences with the prefiden- 
cy, he conſented to make over to the company ſome farther aſſign- 


ments on the revenues of the country, in order to reimburſe the great 


expences they had incurred in the war. This important point being ſet- 
tled, it was determined that he ſhould proceed with a detachment of 


30⁰ 8 and 1500 Sepoys to collect the revenues that were due 
to 
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" Pity. more particularly from ſeveral, Polygars; in the nottherm parte of 
the province. It was agreed that half the monies which might be col- 
lected, ſhould. be received by the company, in order to:defray;thecex- 
pences of the troops ſent on this expedition 3; and a membet᷑ af the-coun- 
eib of Madca(s: was appointed to accompany the Nabeb. We to ſee 
that this agreement was punctually fulfille. 

The ſquadron under the, command of ap Wat had 
no opportunity, of exerting, themſelves. lines they returned to Bom- 
bay in the month, of January; but their appearance upon the coaſt 


nevertheleſs contributed to keep the French within the bounds. of the 


treaty, which in the beginning of the year the government of Pondi- 
cherry ſhewed- ſome inclination to. diſregard, by .clatming and taking 
poſſeſſion of ſeveral. diſtricts, to which they had no right, in the 
neighbourhood of Carangoly and Outramalour: however, after ſome 
ſharp altercations,. this diſpute was; ſettled by an agreement to. divide the 
conteſted diſtricts equally. between the two nations. In the month, f 
April Mr. Watſon went with the ſhips to Trincanomaly, in. order to 
avoid the ſetting in of the ſouthern. monſoon, which is ſometimes. ac- 
companied with a hurricane: in the middle of May they returned 
to Fort St. David, and in Auguſt came to Madraſs; from whence 
they departed on the 1oth of October, in order to avoid the northern 
monſoon, and on the 1 oth of Noyember they arrived at Bombay. Here 
they found ſeveral of the company's ſhips lately arrived from Europe, 


with a conſiderable number of troops, ſent with an intention to be em- 


ployed on an expedition projected in England, _ 

The Eaſt-India company, whilſt uncertain of the event. of the ne- 
gociation in India, received advices of the acquiſitions. which Mr. Buſly 
had obtained from Salabad- jing; and concluding, very juſtly that nego- 
ciations alone would not induce the French to quit ſuch great advanta- 
ges, they determined to ſtrike at their power in the northern parts of the 
Decan by more effectual means. Aurungabad, the capital of this diviſion 
of the Mogul empire, lies no more than one hundred and fifty tniles 
weſt of Bombay, and the country of the Morattoes much nearer; a 
friendly intercourſe had for ſome time been kept up by the preſidency of 
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from the ſervice of this prince: it was therefore determinetl to aſſiſt 
him with a force of Europeans the firſt time he ſhould march againſt 
Salabad-jing, who it was hoped would be fo much alarmed by this 
meaſure as to conſent to diſmiſs the French troops from his ſervice, on 
condition that the Engliſh retired from the banners of the Morattoes: 
and af he perfiſted in his attachment to the French, it was determined 
to weary him into a compliance by vigorous hoſtilities, in conjunction 
with the Morattoes. 


This enterprize required a commander of much experience in the mi- 


litary and political ſyſtems of the country; and captain Clive, who Was 
at this time preparing to return to India, offered to conduct it: the com- 
pany had rewarded the ſervices he had already rendered, by appointing 
him governor of Fort St. David, and by obtaining for him a commiſſion 
of lieutenant colonel in the king's ſervice; but from that dependance 
on the miniſtry to which their affairs will always be ſubject, whilſt en- 
gagetl in military eperations, the court of directors, in compliance 


with very powerful recommendations, appointed lieutenant colonel 
.Scot to command the expedition. This officer went to India in the 


preceding year, in the poſt of engineer general of all their ſettlements, 
but died ſoon after his arrival at Madraſs. The company, however, 
for fear that this or any other accident might prevent him from under- 
taking the expedition, deſired colonel Clive to proceed to Bombay be- 
fore he went to the coaſt of Coromandel, that if neceſſary he might be 
ready to ſupply colonel Scot's place. The troops ſent from England for 
this ſervice Were three companies of the king's artillery, each of 100 men, 
and 300 recruits; who arrived at Bombay in the end of October; where 
colonel Clive finding that colonel Scot as dead, propoſed to the preſi- 


dency to undertake the plan recommended to them; but they, poſſeſſed 


by too much caution, imagined that it could not be carried into exe- 
cution without infringing the convention made by Meſſrs. Saunders 
and Godeheu: this judgment, however, had no foundation, either in 
the truce or in the conditional treaty, in which all mention, both of Sa- 
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Bombay with the Saha Rajah, and from the frequent diſputes, in which 1755. * 
his general Balazero was engaged with Salabad-jing, it was imagined 
that he might be rendered inſtrumental in removing the French troops 
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ſtudiouſly avoided. The court of directors had explained their whole 
plan to the preſidency of Madraſs; but the ſhip which had the letters 
on board was unfortunately wrecked on a rock laying eight hun- 
dred miles to the eaſt of the Cape of Good Hope, within fight of 
the continent of Africa ; and the preſidency of Bombay not providing 
for ſuch an accident, but fearful that the letters they might write on 


this ſubject would be intercepted by the French, contented themſelves 


with only ſending to Madraſs advices of the arrival of colonel Clive 
with the troops, without explaining their deſtination ; however, ſlender 
as this information was, it ſerved to ſuggeſt to ſome member of the coun- 
cil the whole extent of the company's intentions, in conſequence of which 
they formed a plan for the conduct of it, which. they recommended in 
the ſtrongeſt terms to the preſidency of Bombay; but before theſe let- 
ters arrived, that preſidency had taken the reſolution of employing all 
their force, in conjunction with Mr. Watſon's ſquadron, againſt another 


enemy, who had been long f formidable to the Engliſh commerce on that 
| ide of India. 


The Malabar 50% from cape Colticſn to Surat, is interſected a by a 
great number of rivers, which diſembogue- into the ſea ; it appears that 


from the earlieſt antiquity the inhabitants have had a ſtrong propen- 


ſity to piracy, and at this day all the different principalities on the coaſt 


employ veſſels to cruize upon thoſe of all other nations which they can 
overpower : The Mogul empire, when it firſt extended its dominion to 
the ſea in the northern parts of this coaſt, appointed an admiral 
called the Siddee, with a fleet to protect the veſſels of their Maho- 
metan ſubjects trading to the gulphs of Arabia and Perſia, from the 


Malabar pirates, as well as from the Portugueze. The Morattoes 
were at that time in poſſeſſion of ſeveral forts between Goa and Bom- 
bay, and finding themſelves interrupted in their piracies by the Mogul's 
admiral, they made war againſt him by ſea and land. In this war one 


Conagee Angria raiſed himſelf from a private man to be commander in 
chief of the Morattoe fleet, and was intruſted with the government 


of Severndroog, one of their ſtrongeſt forts, built upon a ſmall rocky 


. iſland which lies about * miles to the north of Dabul, and within 


N 
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cannot ſhot f the continent: here Conagee rev 
Rifah, "or" king of the Morattoes, and having ſeduced part of the fleet 
to follow his fortune, he with them took and deſtroyed the reſt. The 
Sah Ryah' endeavorred to reduce Him to obedience by building three 
forts upon the main land; within point blank ſhot of Severndroog, but 
Cofagee took theſe forts likewiſe, and in a few years got potion of 
all the ſea coaſt, from Tamanah to Bancoote, extending 120 miles, toge- 
ther with the inland country as far back as the mountains, Which in 
ſome places are thirty, in others twenty miles from the ſea. His ſuc- 
ceſſors, who have all born the name of Angtia, ſtrengthened themfel ves 
continually, inſornuch that the Morattoes having no hopes of reducing 
them, agreed to a peace on condition that Angria ſhould acknowledge 
the tovereignty of the Saha Rajah, by paying him a ſmall annual tri- 
bute ; but they "nevertheleſs retained a ſtrong animoſity" againſt him, 

and Geterrtülneck to avail themſelves of any favourable e to r re- 
coyer the territories he had wreſted from them. | 


In the mean time the piracies which Angria exerciſed” upon ſhips of 


all nations indifferently, who did not purchaſe his Paſſes, rendered him 
every. day more and 1 more powerful. The land and ſea breezes on this 
coaſt, © as well as on that of Coromandel, blow alternately i in tlie twenty- 
four hours, and divide the day; ſo that veſſels failing along the coaſt are 


obliged to keep in fight of Jand, "fince the land winds do not reach 


more than forty miles out to ſea: there' was not A creek, bay, har- 


bout, or mouth e of a a river r along the coaſt of his dominions f in which 
a ſtation of . and as a place of refuge to his veſſels; hence it 
Was as difficult to avoid the encounter of them, as to take them. His 
fleet confiſted of grabs and gallivats, veſſels peculiar to the Malabar 
coaſt. The grabs have rarely more than two maſts, although ſome have 
three; thoſe of three are about 300 tons burthen ; but the others are 


not more than 1 50 they are built to draw very little water, being 


very broad in proportion to their length, narrowing however from the 


middle to the end, where inſtead of bows they have a prow, projecting 


like that of a Mediterranean galley, and covered with a ſtrong deck level 
with the main deck of the veſſel, from which, however, it is ſeparated 


i F ff by 
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ſubjects the grab to pitch violently when failing againſt # head ſea, the 
deck of the pro 1s not encloſed with ſides as the reſt of the veſſel is, 
but remains aig; that the water which daſhes upon it may paſs off 
without-interruption :' on the main deck under the forecaſtle are mount- 
ed two pieces of cannon of nine or twelve pounders, Which point for- 
wards through port holes cut in the bulk head, and fire over the prow ;. 
the cannon of the broadſide are from fix to nine pounders. The gal- 
livats are large row-boats built like the grab, but of ſmaller dimen- 
fions, the largeſt rarely exceeding 70 tons: they have two maſts, of 
which the mizen is very ſlight; the main maſt bears only one ſail, 
which is triangular and very large, che peak of it when hoiſted being 
much higher than the maſt itſelf. In general the gallivats are covered 
with a ſpar deck, made for lightneſs of bamboes ſplit, and theſe only 
carry petteraroes fixed on Wivels! in the gunnel of the veſſel; but thoſe of 
the largeſt ſize have a fixed deck on which they mount fix or eight 
pieces of cannon, from two to four pounders : they have Tory C or fifty 
ſtout oars, and may be rowed four miles an hour. 2 
Eight or ten grabs, and forty or fifty gallivats, crowded with men, 
generally compoſed Angria's principal fleet deſtined to attack ſhips of 
force or burthen. The veſfel no ſooner came in fight of the port or 
bay where the fleet. was laying, than they flipped their cables and -put 
out to ſea: if the wind blew, their conſtruction enabled them to ſail al- 
moſt as faſt as the wind; and if it was calm, the gallivats rowing towed 
the grabs: when within cannon ſhot. of the chace they generally aſſem- 
bled in her ſtern, and the grabs attacked her at a diſtance with their 
prow guns, firing firſt only at the maſts, and taking aim when the 
three maſts of the veſſel juſt opened all together to their view ; by which. 
means the ſhot would probably ſtrike one or other of the three. As. 
ſoon as the chace was diſmaſted, they came nearer and battered her on 
all ſides until ſhe ſtruck; and if the defence was obſtinate, they ſent a 
number of gallivats with two or three hundred men in each, who board- 
ed ſword in hand from all quarters in the ſame inſtant. 
It was now fifty years that this piratical ſtate had rendered iel 
formidable to Yao trading ſhips of all the European nations in India, and 
| the 
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the Engliſh Eaſt-India company had kept up a marine force at the annual 
expence of fifty thouſand pounds to protect their own thips, as well as 
thoſe belonging to the merchants eſtabliſhed in their colonies; for as no 

veſſel could with prudence venture ſingly to paſs by Angria's dominions, 
the trade was convoyed- at particular times up and down the ſea coaſts. 
by the company's armed veſſels. - But as this force conſiſted only of four 
grabs, two of which, however, mounted twenty guns,” and ſix gallivats, 
it was deemed capable of nothing more than to protect the trade ; and 


indeed it ſcarcely ever did any miſchief to the enemy, who failing much 


better than the Bombay fleet, never fought them longer than they 
thought proper: in the mean time Angria ſeldom failed to take ſuch 
ſhips as ventured to fail without company along his coaſt. About twenty- 
eight years ago they took the Darby, a ſhip belonging to the company, 
richly laden from England, and more lately a three maſt grab of the 
Bombay fleet: they likewiſe took a forty gun ſhip belonging to the 
French company; and in February, 1754, they overpowered three 
Dutch ſhips, of 50, 36, and 18 guns, which were failing together, 
burning the two largeſt, and taking the other. In 1722, commodore 
Matthews with a ſquadron of three ſhips of the line, in conjunction 
with a Portugueze army from Goa, attacked one of their forts called 
Collabby, but by the cowardice of the Portugueze the attempt proved 
unſucceſsful ; and two years after that expedition the Dutch, with 
equal ill ſucceſs attacked Gheria with ſeven ſhips, two bomb veſſels, and 
a body of land forces. From this time his forts were deemed: impreg- 
nable, as his fleet was with reaſon eſteemed formidable, Elated by his 
conſtant good fortune, the pyrate threw off his allegiance to the Morattoes: 

it is ſaid that he cut off the noſes of their ambaſſadors who came to de- 
mand the tribute he had agreed to pay to the Saha Rajah. The Mo- 


rattoes who are in poſſeſſion of the main land oppoſite to Bombay, had 


ſeveral times made propoſals to the governor of the iſland, to attack 
this common enemy with their united forces, but it was not before the 
beginning of the preſent year that both parties happened to be ready at 
the ſame time to undertake ſuch an expedition. The preſidency then 
made a treaty with Ramajee Punt, the Saha Rajah's general in theſe 
n and agreed to aſſiſt the Morattoes with their marine force in re- 
Fff 2 ducing 
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ducing Severndroog, Bancovte, and ſome: others of Angria's forts \which 
lay near to Choule, a harbour and: fortified city belonging to the Mo- 


> rattoes. Accordingly commodore James, the commander in chief of 
the company's marine force in India, ſailed on the 22d of March in 
the Protector of 44 guns, with a ketch of 16 guns, and two bomb 
veſſels; but ſuch was the exaggerated opinion of Angria's ſtrong holds, 


that the preſidency inſtructed him not to expoſe the company's veſſels 
to any riſque by attacking them, but only to blockade the harbours 


whilſt the Morattoe army carried on their operations by land. Three 


days after the Morattoe fleet, conſiſting of ſeven grabs and ſixty gallivats, 
came out of Choule, having on board ro, ooo land forces, and the fleets 
united proceeded to Comara bay, where they anchored in order to permit 
Morattoes to get their meal on ſhore, ſince they are prohibited by their 
religion from eating or waſhing at ſea. Departing from hence they an- 
chored again about fifteen miles to the north of Severndroog, when Ra- 
majee Punt with the troops diſembarked in order to proceed the reſt of 
the way by land: commodore James now receiving intelligence 
that the enemy's fleet lay at anchor in the harbour of Severndroog, 
repreſented to the admiral of the Morattoe fleet, that by proceeding im- 
mediately thither they might come upon them in the night, and 
ſo effectually blockade them in the harbour, that few or none 
would be able to eſcape. The Morattoe ſeemed highly to approve 


the propoſal, but had not authority enough over his officers to make 


any of them ſtir before the morning, when the enemy diſcovering 
them under ſail, immediately ſlipped their cables and put to ſea. The 
commodore then flung out the ſignal for a general chace; but as little 
regard was paid to this as to his former intention; for although the veſ- 
ſels of the Morattoes had hitherto ſailed better than the Engliſn, ſuch 
was their terror of Angria's fleet, that they all kept behind, and ſuffered 
the Protector to proceed alone almoſt out of their ſight. The enemy 
on the other hand exerted themſelves with uncommon induſtry, flinging 
overboard all their lumber to lighten their veſſels, not only crowding all 
the ſails they could bend, but alſo hanging up their garments, and even 


their turbands, to catch every breath of air. The Protector, however, 


came within gun- ſhot of ſome of the ſtetnmoſt, but the evening ap- 
| 2 ; ; proaching, 
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 *proathing; commodore James gave over the chace, and returned 10 Se⸗ 1755. 
verhdtvog;” which he had paſſed ſeveral miles; Here he found R- 


majee Punt with the army, beſieging, as they ſaid, tho three forts on the 


main land; but they were firing only from one gun, a four pounder, 
at the diſtance of two miles, and even at this diſtance the troops did 


not think themſelves ſafe without digging: pits, in which they ſhelter- 


ed themſelves covered up to the chin from the enemy's fire. The com- 


modore judging from theſe operations, that they would never take the 
forts, determined to exceed the inſtructions which he had received from 
the preſidency, rather than ex poſe the Engliſh arms to the diſgrace they 
would ſuffer, if an expedition in which they were believed by. Angria 
to have taken ſo great a ſhare, ſhould - miſcarry. The next day, the 
'2d of April, he began to cannonade and bombard the fort of Severn- 
droog, ſituated on the ifland ; but finding that the walls on the weſt-- 
ern ſide which he attacked, were moſtly cut out of the ſolid rock, he 
changed his ſtation to the north-eaſt, between the iſland and the main; 
where whilſt one of his broadſides plied the north- eaſt baſtions of this 
fort, the other fired upon fort Goa, the largeſt of thoſe upon the main 
land. The baſtions of Severndroog, however, were ſo high, that the 
Protector could only point her upper tier at them; but being anchored 
within a hundred yards, the muſketry in the round tops drove the enemy 
from their guns, and by noon the parapet of the north-eaſt baſtion was 
in ruins; when a ſhell from one of the bomb veſſels ſet fire to a thatched: 
houſe, which the garriſon, dreading the Protector's muſketry, were afraid 
to extinguiſh: the blaze ſpreading fiercely at this dry ſeaſon of the 
year, all the buildings in the fort were ſoon in flames, and amongſt 
them a magazine of powder blew up. On this diſaſter the inhabitants, 
men, women and children, with the greateſt part of the garriſon, in 
all near IoOO perſons, ran out of the fort, and embarking in ſeven or 
eight large boats, attempted to make their eſcape to fort Goa; but they 
were prevented by the Engliſh ketches, who took them all. The Pro- 
tector now directed her force only againſt fort Goa, where the enemy 
after ſuffering a ſevere cannonade, hung out a flag as a ſignal of ſurren- 
der; but whilſt the Morattoes were marching to take poſſeſſion of it, 
: 19 8 . perceiving that the commodore had not yet. taken poſſeſ-. 
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ſion of Seyerndroog, got into a boat with ſome: of his moſt truſty men, 

and croſſed over to the iſland, hoping to be able to maintain the fort 
until he received aſſiſtance from Dabul, which is in fight of it. Upon 
this the Protector renewed her fire upon Severndroog, and the com- 
modore finding that the governor wanted to protract the defence until 
night, when it was not to be doubted that ſome boats from Dabul would 
endeavour to throw ſuccours into the place, he landed half his ſeamen, 
under cover of the fire of the ſhips, who with great intrepidity ran up 
to the gate, and cutting down the ſally port with their axes, forced their 
way into it, on which the garriſon: ſurrendered : the other two forts on 
the main land had by this time hung out flags of truce, and the Mo- 


| rattoes took poſſeſſion. of them. This was all the work of one. day, in 


which the ſpirited! reſolution of commodore James. deſtroyed the 

timorous prejudices which had for twenty years been entertained of the 

impracticability of reducing any of Angria's fortified harbours. | 
On the 8th of April, the fleet and army proceeded. to Bancoote, a for- 


tified iſland which commands a harbour laying about ſix miles to the 
north of Severndroog. The place terrified by the fate of Severndroog, 


ſurrendered on the firſt ſum mons, and the Morattoes conſented that the 
company ſhould keep it. It is now called fort Victoria, and the country 
about it being ſubject to the Seddee, is inhabited by Mahomedans; who 
contribute to ſupply Bombay with beeves, which it is very difficult to 


pfrocure in other parts of the coaſt, as they are under the juriſdiction of 


princes of the ſtricteſt caſts of the Indian religion, who worſhip the cow, 


and regard the killing of that animal as the greateſt of crimes. 


Ramajee Punt was ſo elated by theſe ſucceſſes, that he offered Com- 
modore James 200, ooo rupees if he would immediately proceed againſt 
Dabul, and ſome others of the enemy's forts, a little to the ſouthward of 
chat place; and certainly this was the time to attack them, during the con- 


ſternation into which the enemy were thrown by the loſſes they had juſt 


ſuſtained. But the ſtormy monſoon, which on this coaſt ſets in at the 


end of April, was approaching, and the commodore having. already 
exceeded his orders, would not venture to comply with the Morattoe's 


requeſt without permiſſion from Bombay: however, in order to obtain 
it as expeditiouſly as poflible, he failed away thither in the Protector, but 


found 
I 
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fontld the Preſidency, notwithſtanding the unexpected ſucceſſes of their 
artis, ſtill poſſeſſed by their ancient ſpirit of caution, and fo ſolli- 
cit6us for the fate of one of their bomb ketches, a heavy flat bot- 
tomed boat incapable of keeping the ſea in tempeſtuous weather, that 
they otdefed him to brin g back the fleet into harbour without de- 
lay. "Accordingly on the 11th he delivered the forts of Severndroog 
to the Morattoes, ſtriking the Engliſh flag, which for the honour of 
their arms he had hitherto cauſed to be hoiſted in them; and on the 1 5th 
failed away with his ſhips to Bombay : the Morattoe fleet at the ſame 
time returned to Choule. 


The ſquadron under the command of Mr. Watſon arrived at Bombay 
in the November following, and the fair ſeaſon being now returned, the 
preſidency with the Morattoes renewed their intentions of attacking An- 
gria ; Mr. Watſon readily conſenting to aſſiſt them with the force un- 
der his command. It was. determined if praQticable, to ſtrike at once 
at the root of Angria's power, by attacking Gheria, the capital of his 
dominions, and the principal harbour and arſenal of his marine force : 
but it was fo long ſince any Engliſhmen. had ſeen this place, that truſt- 
ing to the report of the natives, they. believed it to be at leaſt as ſtrong 
as Gibraltar, and like that fituated on a mountain inacceſſible from the ſea ; 


for this reaſon it was reſolved to ſend veſſels to recon noitre it, which ſervice 


commodore James in the Protector, with two other ſhips, performed. 
He found' the enemy's fleet at anchor in the harbour, notwithſtanding 
which, he approached within cannon ſhot of the fort, and having at- 
tentively conſidered it, returned at the end of December to Bombay, 
and deſcribed the place, ſuch. as it really was, very ſtrong indeed, but 
far from being inacceſſible or impregnable. 

Upon his repreſentation, it was reſolved to proſecute the expe- 
dition with vigour.. The Morattoe army under the command of Rama- 
jee Punt, marched from Choule, and the twenty gun ſhip, with the 
loop of Mr. Watſon's ſquadron, were ſent forward to blockade the 


harbour, where they were ſoon. after joined by the Protector and a 


twenty gun ſhip belonging to the company. And on the 11th of Febru- 
ary the admiral, with the reſt of the ſhips arrived. The whole fleet 
now united, conſiſted of four Ta of the line, of 70, 64, 60, and 59 


guns, 
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The famous fortreſs..of . Ghecia, is ſituated on 24promohtory vob» 
rogkygland about a mile long and a quarter broad, laying abbut a mile 
from the . of a large harbour, which forms the mouth of a 
rixer deſcending from the Balagat mountains. The Promontory projects 
to the, ſouth-weſt, on the right of the harbour as you enter; it is on 
the fides contiguous to the water incloſed by a continued rock abgut fifty 
feet high, on which are built the fortifications. Theſe are a double 
wall with round towers, the inward wall riſing ſeveral feet above the 
outward. The neck of land by which the promontory joins to the 3 
continent, is a narrow, ſand, beyond Which where: the ground begins 
to expand itſelf, is built a large open town or pettah, for the habita- 
tion of ſuch perſons, whoſe attendance is not conſtanthy required in the 
| fort. The river directing its courſe to the ſouth-weſt waſhes the north ſides 
| of the town, of the neck of land, and of the promontory; on the Nag 
E of land are the docks in which the grabs are built and repaired, from, 
| whence. they are launched into the river: ten of them, amongſt 44 
| : was that taken from the company, were now Sack in the river, all toſs 
| together, almoſt, oppoſite to the docks. , bo 
| | | Angria, on the ede of the fect, was ; fo terrified that = leſts 
| 15 hands of the Morattoes, 5 Joie crofled the, river at, eee | 
| | tance from the ſea, were already encemped to the eaſtward of the pettah., 
| | Here he endeavoured to prevail on Ramajee Punt to accept, of a r anſom 
for his fort, offering a large ſum of money if he pould diyert the ſtorm 
that was going to break upon him: hut the, Morattoc availing himſelf 5 
of his fears, kept him. a priſoner, and extorted from, him an, order, 
directing his brother to deliver the fortreſs to the Morattoes, intending if 
he could. get poſſeſſion of it in this clandeſtine manner, to exclude his, 
allies the Engliſn from any ſhare gf the plunder, Gt Hl ee WL 
The admiral receiving intelligence f theſe, proceedings, ſent: a Gant; 
ons to the fort on the ning after his at de ARGarRogiing-np! an 
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wind ſet in, they proceeded in two diviſions, parallel to each other, the 
largeſt 2 the bomb ketches and ſmaller veſſels from the fire 
of the fort: as ſoon as they had paſſed the point of the promontory, 
they ſtood into the river, and anchoring along the north fide of the for- 
tifications, began, at the diſtance of fifty yards, to batter them with 
150 pieces of cannon ; the bomb ketches at the ſame time plied their 
mortars, and within ten minutes after the firing began, a ſhell fell into 


one of Angria's grabs, which ſet her on fire ; the reſt being faſtened toge- | 
ther with her, ſoon ſhared the ſame fate, and in leſs than an hour this 


fleet, which had for fifty years been the terror of the Malabar coaſt, 
was | utterly deſtroyed. In the mean time the cannonade and bom- 
'bardment continued furiouſly, and filenced the enemy's fire; but the 
governor, however, did not farrender when the night ſet in. Intelligence 
being received from a deſerter that he intended to give up the place the 
next day to the Morattoes, colonel Clive landed with the troops; and 
in order to prevent the Morattoes from carrying their ſcheme into execu- 
tion, took up his ground between them and the fort. Early in the morn- 
ing the admiral ſummoned the place again, declaring that he would re- 
new the attack, and give no quarter if it was not delivered up to him in an 
hour: in anſwer to which the governor deſired a ceſſation of hoſtilities 
until the next morning, alledging that he only waited for orders from 
Angria to comply with the ſummons, The cannonade was therefore 
renewed at four in the afternoon ; and in leſs than half an hour the gar- 
riſon hung out a flag of truce, but nevertheleſs they did not pull down 


their colours, nor conſent to admit the Engliſh troops; the ſhips therefore 


repeated their fire with more vivacity than ever, and the garriſon, unable 
do ſtand the ſhock any longer, called out to the advanced guard of the troops 
on ſhore that they were ready to ſurrender ; upon which lieutenant colonel 
Clive immediately marched up and took poſſeſſion of the fort. It was found 


that notwithſtanding the cannonade had deſtroyed moſt of the artificial 


works upon which they fired, the rock remained a ſtrong and almoſt im- 
pregnable bulwark, f that if the enemy had been endowed with courage 


ſufficient to have maintained the place to extremity, it could only have been 


he by regular approaches on the land fide, There were found in it 200 
G g 8 pieces 
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pico? cue Gi bas mortars, 'and'a great danch of aft, 

kd military and naval ftores of all Kinds: the moßey and. Wks of Uher 
Teas, -amounted to 120,000 pounds ſterling,” All this booty was divide 
amongſt the captors without any reſerve either for the fation or the com- 
pany. Beſides the veſſels which were ſet 611 BEE duting the attack, mee 
were two ſhips; one of them of 40 guns, upon the ſtocks; both of Which 
che captors deſtroyed. Whilſt the fleet were employed in taking on board 
the plunder, the Morattoes ſent detachments. to ſummon "ſeveral: other 
forts, which ſurrendered without making any reſiſtance: thus in leſs than 


à month, they got poſſeſſion of all the tetritories wreſted from them by 


Angria's predeceſſors, and which they had for ſeventy years deſpaired of 
ever being able to recover. In the beginning of April, the fleet returned 
to Bombay, where Mr: Watſon repaired his ſquadron, and ſailing from 
therice on the 28th of April, arrived at Madraſs on the 12th'of May. 

During this expedition no material alterations had happened in the 


| Engliſh and French affairs on the coaſt of Coromandel. The detach- 
ment ſent under the command of Major Kilpatrick, to aſſiſt the Nabob 


in collecting his revenues from the Polygars to the north of Arcot, kept 
the field until the end of the year, without being obliged to commit any 


= hoſtilities; for all the Polygars conſented to acknowledge the Nabob, and 
wo moſt of them paid ſome money, which although not equal to the tribute 
due from them, was however accepted, ſince the natural ftrength. of 


their « cou ntries enabled them to defend themſelves with great advan- 


tage; and indeed the Nabob himſelf was very anxious to draw the 
troops out of the countries of theſe inſignificant chiefs, in order to 11 
them againſt one of much greater conſequence. This was Mortiz-ally, the 


J Phouſdar of Velore, whoſe riches, extenſive territory, and the vicinity of his 
capital to Arcot, rendered him almoſt as conſiderable in the province as 
the Nabob himſelf: the independence affected by this odious rival prey- 


ed upon the Nabob's mind fo much, that the preſideney, in compliance 


With his repeated and earneſt follicitations, determined to give him the 
ſatisfaction of attempting to reduce the city of Velore. Accordingly 


"the detachment returning to Arcot from tlie expedition againſt" the 
© Polygars was reinforced with two hundred Europeans, two eighteen 
 Pounders and ſeveral Se of Sepoys: the Whole, now amotint- 

3 ing 
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ing g gg men ia battalion, with 1 500 Sepoys, e eee 
January Within, cannon ſhot to the ſouth of Velore. The Pho uſdar hav- 


Te ollens their approach, applied for aſbſtance to Mr. de 
Leyrit, the goyerngr of Pondicherry, who. wrote to the,, preſidency. of 
that he regarded their proceedings againſt Velore, ag a breach 
of the truce, and ſhould commence hoſtilities if the Engliſh troops were 
not immediately withdrawn ; z- as,a proof of which intention, he ordered 
700 Europeans, with 2000 Sepoys, to take the field: this vigorous 
reſolution. probably proceeded from his knowing that the Engliſh 
ſquadron, were preparing for the expedition againſt Angria, which would 
for ſome months delay their return to the coaſt of Coromandel. At the 
ſame time that major Kilpatrick was alarmed by the approach of 
ſuch an enemy in his rear, he found the place he was come againſt 
much too ſtrong to be reduced by the force under his command: 
3 rally likewiſe had his anxicties; for next to the dread of being 
vigorouſly; attacked, nothing was ſo terrible to him as the neceſlity 
of, admitting a body of French troops into his fort; although to 
1 amuſe the Engliſh, he publicly declated that he ſhould not heſitate to 
E taks this. ſtep if they commenced. hoſtilities. Both ſides therefore, hav- 
ig Hogent reaſons to avoid them, a negociation was opened, and Maho- 
med Iſſouf went into Velore to ſettle the terms. In the mean time, 
. the, Phouſdar's agent at Madraſs, finding the preſidency diſconcerted by 
tha reſolution which the French had taken, made propoſals in behalf of 
bis, maſter ; 35 and the preſidency deeming it impoſſible to ſubdue the 
1 Place i in the preſent conjuncture, determined to withdraw their troopy 
and make peace with him, provided he would pay the company 
190,900 rupees. .. In conſequence. of this reſolution, a member of the 
” Was deputed to Velore, Who, on his arrival at the camp, found 
that the Phouſdar had agreed. to pay major Kilpatrick 400,090. rupees, 
if he would immediately retire with the army, and that he had already 
ſent out ſome ſealed bags of money, which, as he ſaid, contained 20,009 


| TuP&&s, in part of the ſum ſtipulated, But by this time the Phouſdar's 


agent was retu red from Madraſs to Velore, having by ſome very un⸗ 


f accountable HA ee phrmation of the whole extent of the deputy' 5 


MEH e Had PAN (POW. came to the camp, and diſcovered v what he 
84 5 2 | knew 
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55 knewecadiog: that bis: maſter was: ready! tooflapothetoojooaleapers; 
A ror dra honghe dyno app abthinies,. 
hon, and tg pretend that he was: only ſentifrormMadcafs'to receive 
1s {ON hichhad- been offered to major: ilpatricic ʒb andicin 
3 perplexntlle agent, he took the reſolution of taturnin imme. 
diately to Areet, ſaying that he fhoaldleave major & ilpatrick ich iii 
his Work, and if neceſſary to commence» hoſtditzesy This alarmed the 
Phauſdar not a little, and he immediately; ſent: maſſengerd to deſire the 
French troops to. advance; but at the ſame time ſent his agentꝰaſter the 
deputy to Arcat,. defiring arcanterence with him at Velore,  andcpromifs 
ing, with much ſeeming ſubmiſſion, to agree to whatſoever therEngliſh: * 
might determine in regard to his diſpute with the Nabob. Upon this the 
deputy returned to the camp, and went intothe town actompanied by Ma- 
homed Iſſouf and two Engliſh officers. After a ſumptuous dine they” 
retired with the Phauſdar into a private room; who, ãnſtdad of making 
any overtures to pay the money which he had offered ta aer Kilpa-" 
trick, denied that he had ever made ſuch agreement; upon this Maho 
med Iſſouf, who had conducted that buſineſs, related what: had paſſed; 
ta which the Phouſdar with great compoſure replied; that all he aſſertet 
was a lie! NMehomed out dtarting from his ſeaty elapped his hand 
tor his dagger, the Phouſdarraiſed his voice, and the yuards of the patch 
began to be in motion towards the room; but the deputy interpoſing;? 
convinced him that his on ſafety depended: on forbidding them to ap 
proach t aſter Which the conference was re- aſſumed. However! fle 
Phouſdar ſhewed no--inclination to pay indre· than 20 hepeee/ofge 
which he inſiſted on receiving, ſrom tlie preſidency of Madraſs, à prorniſe 
that he ſhould not in future be moleſted; either by the Nabbb or ther? 
ſeluyes. The deputy thinking ſuch a ſum no compenſation for excludi ing” 
them from taking advantage of a more favonrable-bpportuhity to reduce 
a place of ſuch importance as Velore, broke up the conference, and re- 
turned to the camp; imagining however, that the Phouſdar would ſoon 
recollect the ĩmpoliey of his conduct, in refuſing to comply with his agrees 
ment. But by this time the French troops were advanced as far as Arn, 
and the __ not p comntnence hoſtilities;" h further 
. 4s bu M Halt 188 101 8 e 5 1 n 
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propplalowere received from! hirn z major Rilpatrick velarhgd Bon After 
with-the atνε t Aredt, andethe French dae a e pe 
S Binoe the prodla mation of the truce, Mt. Buſſy had bee conſtantl 
employed: near! the perſoꝶ of Sal abad-· ing, ſometitnes ae compatiying hir 
imcexpeqitions in thec field at others reſiding with Him at Goletndah; 
withitſupretne influence in is councils. Im the expedition which e) 
made the preceding year to Myſore, they collected a large ſum without 
the neceſſity of comimitting any hoſtilities; for; whilſt they were eneamp- 
ediviibergnticrk '1of! the kingdom waiting for anſwers to the ſum- 
mons which:Salabad/jing had thut to che fegen, the'approtchi of Balage· 
rows army; who was coming likewiſe to levy a contribution from him, 
frightened him ſo: much that e deſired Salabad-jing to come and encamp 
under the walls of his capital, Seringapatnam, where he readily conſented 
ta pay him 5,200,000 rupees, beſides cenſiderable preſents to ſeveral 
of the: principal oſſicers amongſt whom it is ſaid that Me. Buffy had 
a ſharo After his return from this expedition, Salabad-zing remained 
ſeveral months at Golcondah; and as Mr. Baſly's influence over hint 
was Reverſo; great in a time of tranquillity, as when he had immediate 
oecalion; for his ſervice: in the field; ſeveral of the diſcontented lords 
of. tha cnurt, who, were attached to the depoſed miniſter Sied- Leſler 
Khan, renewed their intrigues to diminiſh his affection for the French 
troops and even the Duan Shanavas Khan, wearied by the perpetual 
reproaghes, of his countrymen for ſupporting the intereſt of | thoſe ſo- 
reigners, turned again and joined that party, by betraying of Which he 
had obtained the poſt he mow held. Their ſcheme: was deeply laid; and 
to deem the ſucceſs af it, they communicated it to Balazerow, whom 
the frequent defeats which he had received from Mr. Buſſy, rendered as 
deſirous as themſelves of removing the French troops from Salabad- 


jing's ſexvioe. 1j Every thing being concerted, Balazerow ptopoſed tb Sa- 
labad-jing to mareh with their: forces united againſt» the city of Savi- 


nore, the capital of one of the Pitan Nabobs, by whoſe treachery Nazir- 
jing and Mujzafa-jing loſt their lives: the ſucceſſor of this Nabob had 
hitherto refuſed to pay allegiance to Salabad ing and had lately entered 
into. a; defenſive alllance with Morari-row tlie Morattoe, whom Balzer 


ON had. gegarded as a rebel ever fince he had affected to be in- 
dependant 
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it is ſtrongly fortified, and the garriſan was reinforeed hy : 
rattoes commanded by Morati-row in perſon. However, the. operations 
of Mr. Buſly ſoon reduced the Nabob and his ally Morari-row to enter 
inte a negociation ;. and both of them made their ſubmiſſion, Morari-row 
net only .to, SalabadJing,, but likewiſe. ta Balazerow. Immediately 


after, this ſucceſs, .yhen Mr. Buſly, conſcious. of the ſervice he had ren- 


dred, expected nothing les, the diſcontented lords, headed by. Shavanas 

Khan, demanded of Salabad:jipg, that he ſhould. immediately diſmiſs 
the French troops from his ſervice, and. oblige them to retire to Maſu- 
lpatoam. Balazetow appeared at the ſame time, and ſeconded theſe 


remonſtrances with many arguments, which. probably would not haye 
produced much effect, had he not been at the head of an army equal 
to. the Soubah's. Mr. Buſſy, with his uſual fagacity, ſaw at once the 


impoſſihility of reſiſting. the combination formed againſt him, and max- : 


ing a merit of neceſſity, pretended to be as deſirous as his enemies 


could with him of quitting a ſervice fraught with ſuck diſcontent ; 
his deſign, however, was to gain as faſt as poſſible the provinces 
which: Salabad-jing had given to the French nation, not doubting but 
that he ſhould be able to maintain himſelf in them againſt all the 
force which could be brought againſt him. He therefore took his leave 
of Salabad-jing, without any marks of diſguſt, and marched away with the 
troops under his command, which were a body of 600 Europeans, with a 
fine train of artillery. and 5000, Sepoys. But his enemies. ſuſpecting his 
deſign, determined, if poſſible, to cut off the French troops on their march: 


orders were therefore ſent to all the Polygars to oppoſe their paſſage, 


and Balazerow detached 6000 Morattoes to harraſs them: notwith- 


ſtanding which, they made their way good with little loſs to Hy- 
drabad. Here they arrived on the 14th of June, and Mr. Buſſy imme- 
diately took poſſeſſion of a garden which had formerly belonged 


to the kings of Golcondah, ane to keep this poſt until he 
Would receive ſuccours from Pondicherry and W Salabad- 
rh 5 Jing, 
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the Pr from his preſence, prepared to march and attack them in 
Hydrabad; ; and as a ſurer means of reducing them, diſpatched expreſſes 
to the prefidenty of Madrafs, deſiring they would mund ſend a 
body of troops, to affift ae in a ſervice in which . own ene War 
1 nearly concerned. r 
Nothing could be more Le paßte to the A age 0 Gar this invita - 
tion ; for ſince the diſappointment of the expedition, which the com. 
patiy Had projected to be catried on from Bombay, they deſpalred 6f 
hiving another opportaniey of fitiking st che French inffwencb in the 
northern parts of the Decan; on which, hevertheleſs, the very exiſtence 
of the Engliſh on the coaſt of Coromandel ſeemed to Apen. They 
therefore with great alacrity affured Salabad-jing g of their intentions to 
comply with his requeſt, and were on the point of ordering a detach- 
ment of 300 Europeans and 1 500 Sepoys to take the field; when in 
the middle of July they received letters from Bengal, informing them.. 
of the gfeateſt danger that had ever threatened the company's eſtate in 
the Eaſt Indies ; to retrieve which from utter perdition required nothing 


f Tels than the exertion of the utmoſt force that could be - from. 
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Page 85, l. 20. fer ſouth ſide, read north ſide. 


Page 184. I. 17 and 18. for extend near two TI and the north and 


fouth about one, read extend near two thouſand Id. and the eb 
and ſouth about twelve hundred. 2 4 


Page 324, l. 18. after Brenier, inſers it. 
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Page 383, I. 22. HR 18887 read Morawa. MV SEV * leh 
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DIRECTIONS for the Binder to place the Mays. 


General Map of Indoſtan, to face Page 1. 


Two Maps of Coromandel, to face Page 33. Z 
Gingee, to face Page 155. | 
Tritchanopoly, to face Page 184. | N 


Country adjacent to Tritchanopoly, to face Page 48 
Chinglapet, to face Page 270. 
Plan of the Battle September 23, 1753, to face Page 318. 


Plan of the Attempt to take Tritchanopoly by eſcalade, to face Page 328. 
Plan of the Country 18 Miles eaſt, and 10 Miles weſt of Tritchanopoly, 


to face Page 348. 
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